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New Jet Airliners 
Bring Problems To 
Aviation Insurers 


Face Catastrophes With Little 
Spread of Risk For Years; 
Values Now Top $5,000,000 


POTENTIAL LIABILITY HIGH 


Experts See Chance of Total of 
$25,000,000 in One Accident 
Exclusive of Airport Covers 


With the advent of jet aircraft in 
trans-Atlantic passenger operations, and 
with the first domestic jet service to be 
inaugurated this month aviation insur- 
ance underwriters are studying even 
more closely than heretofore both the 
opportunities and the problems offered 
by this tremendous transition from con- 
vertion piston-engine aircraft to the 
jets. The changes are of major impor- 
tance, too, to the aircraft industry and 
to the public using these magnificent 
new facilities. 


Spread of Risk Lacking 


\\iation underwriters are faced with 
the responsibility of insuring catastrophe 
tisks two or three times those previously 
presented, with little spread of risk of 
the jumbo exposures during the build-up 
period of the next several years. At the 
most, some 20 jet transports will have 
bees: delivered to the airlines, domestic 
and foreign, by the end of 1958; and not 
more than 14 of these will be in opera- 
tion «1 that time. 

Borring further cutbacks in orders 
(and there have been some), approxi- 
matc'y 150 deliveries are scheduled for 
1959, Not only will the individual air- 
craii jul! values increase (from between 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000) to $4,500,000 and 
up ‘> $5,500,000, but passenger carrying 
capacity will increase from 80 to 90 pas- 
Sengers to anywhere from 125 to 190 
OF more, 

Aj parently one cannot, at this stage, 
attcr pt to be too precise in setting forth 
the -ventual maximum passenger ca- 
Paci: of the larger jets still to come 
because of varying configurations in the 
Minds of airline management, depending 
upon the type of service; i.e., first-class, 
tourist or economy, and the restriction 
imposed by fuel load on long versus 
short-r flights, It seems certain one shall 
See 150) to 180 passengers aboard certain 
flighi. within the next two years. 

As those concerned with liability in- 
Suraice know, inflation has reared its 
head in a big way in settlement of per- 
Sonai injury and death claims for several 
feasons. Liability underwriters are now 
the target of many among the legal 
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BIG NEWS 
4 ’ Exciting! e MS ’ Vint e I ’ For You: 


Colonial Adopts 
GRADED PREMIUM SERIES 


Based on Size of Policy 
New Plans ° Competitive Rates 
More Flexibility °¢ Higher Values 
More Liberal Policy Benefits 


PLUS Guaranteed Insurability Plan and Many 
Other Exciting Innovations To Help You Sell 


Ask your nearest General Agent, Branch Office or Regional Super- 
intendent for rates and details. They are yours for the asking! 


The 
1 Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 
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1958 Underwriting 
At Home Offices 
Brings Challenges 


Influence of Asian Flu was Felt 
Particularly by Substandard 
Risks 


JUMBO LINES 


Minimum Deposit Plans a Major 
Topic of Discussion; “Family 
Plan” Situation 


By CxHartes H. Epwarps 
Underwriting Secretary, Guardian Life 


INCREASING 


The year 1958 was. as interesting and 
challenging to the home office life un- 
derwriter as any of its predecessors, A 
substantial increase in company mor- 
tality ratios during the early months was 
a source of concern to underwriters 
throughout the industry. This continua- 
tion of the. relatively high mortality 
experienced in 1957 was in marked con- 
trast to the excellent mortality record 
of 1956. While Asian influenza was con- 
sidered to be the basic cause of the in- 
creased death rate, more than one top 
life underwriter was keeping a wary eye 
on the increased mortality evident during 
the early months to see whether the 
trend would continue. Privately, the 
underwriter wondered whether the com- 
petitive underwriting climate of recent 
years might also be a factor. The very 
young and the aged were the’ groups 
experiencing the highest death rates for 
Asian influenza, with the disease being 
particularly devastating where the indi- 
vidual had any prior chronic condition, So 
much time had elapsed since any similar 
epidemics that underwriters had almost 
forgotten the impact they could have on 
the many impaired risks presently in- 
sured at substandard rates. 

Minimum Deposit Plans 


Minimum deposit plans continued to 
furnish a major topic for discussion. 
Whether a company was for the idea or 
against it, none could escape certain 
problems such plans have created, in- 
cluding some for the underwriters. Many 
companies have adopted minimum size 
policies of substantial amounts as one 
means of assuring that minimum deposit 
plans will be offered only to that portion 
of the insurance market where they are 
sound. These high minimum size policies 
are posing problems in over-insurance to 
which the underwriter must be alert. 
Despite an awareness on the part of the 
underwriter of what prompts these large 
amount applications he will reap in- 
creased mortality from these plans if 
he discards normal over-insurance limits 
on the theory that an early lapse is the 
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‘The John Hancock representative carries a broad variety of modern merchandise 
in his portfolio. It is modern life insurance protection— Family policies, Business 
life insurance, Personal Health insurance, Annuities, as well as a wide range of 
up-to-date Group plans and all regular forms of life policies. With his training 
and knowledge, and these policies, he is prepared to serve his clients’ needs as 
they arise. And with the prestige of the John Hancock behind him, he is also 
able to close more sales for consistently larger amounts of needed insurance. 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“ohe “Uirginia Bureau of Insurance 


Acting Under And At The Instance Of The State Corporation Commission It Supervises ‘he Great 


Insurance Industry In The Gommonwealth; History Of Supervision In Virginia 


Since 1846; ‘T.:Nelson Parker Insurance Commissioner 


By WixuiaM R. SHANDs 


Vice President and General Counsel, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


The importance of the State, its increasing population, its expanding 
industry, the great value of its products, are all reflected in the amount, 


growth and importance of insurance in Virginia. 


At the close of 1957 there were 105 domestic and 675 foreign insurance 
companies and 21,500 brokers and agents licensed in Virginia. Life insurance 
in force in the State amounted to $8,526,000,000. In Virginia benefit pay- 
ments made by life insurance companies in 1956 amounted to $91,945,000, 
and accident and health benefits paid by insurance companies $37,681,000. 
The premium tax assessed by the State on premium ‘income for 1957 


amounted to $10,230,000. 


This is a tremendous increase over 


the 39 life and the 73 fire and casualty 
insurance companies licensed in Virginia 
in 1906. That year the premium income 
from Virginia was $9,750,000 and the 


subsequent premium tax paid was 


$145,000. 
Origin of Virginia Insurance Supervision 


The State Corporation Commission is 
charged with the duty of regulating this 
great insurance industry in Virginia and 
the Bureau of Insurance is its adminis- 
trative agency assigned the duty of 
carrying out the provisions of the law 
and regulations promulgated by the 
Commission in insurance matters. T, Nel- 
son Parker, Virginia’s able Commissioner 
of Insurance, head of this Bureau, is 
appointed by and responsible to the 
State Corporation Commission. 

Real supervision in Virginia began in 
196 when the General Assembly estab- 
lished, within the Department and sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of the 

tate Corporation Commission, a Bureau 
of Insurance, whose chief officer was to 
e€ known as the Commissioner of In- 
surance, with broad supervisory and 
feguixtory powers over all types of in- 
Surance organizations. But as would 

expected, the regulation of insurance 
i the Commonwealth has its beginning 
long before the Bureau of Insurance was 
established. 

ne of the earliest laws in Virginia 
felating to insurance, passed in 1846, 
MMposed a “license tax” on agents and 
Sub-agents of foreign insurance com- 
banies. The tax was collected and the 

Censes issued by local officers. About 

_years later, foreign insurance com- 
Panies were required to appoint resident 
agents for service of process and to re- 
Port premiums for taxation purposes to 

uditor of Public Accounts, an officer 
Cortesponding to the present State 


Comptroller. This apparently was the 
initial attempt at anything approaching 
supervision. 

Under an act of the General Assembly, 
passed in 1866, foreign insurance com- 
panies were required to deposit securities 
with the State Treasurer for the protec- 
tion of Virginia policyholders as a pre- 
requisite to obtaining a license. The 
State Treasurer continues to the present 
day as custodian of the securities de- 


posited under the special deposit law. 
The General Assembly of 1865-66 also 
passed a law prohibiting foreign insur- 
ance companies from carrying on busi- 
ness in the State unless they met all 
statutory conditions and obtained the 
appropriate licenses and provided penal- 
ties for violations. Out of these laws 
arose the case of Paul vs. Virginia 
(1868) in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that “Issuing a 
policy of insurance is not a transaction 
of commerce,” hence subject to regula- 
tion and taxation by the States. 

Until 1872, supervision of insurance 
companies was ill-defined and apparently 
divided between the State Treasurer and 
the Auditor of Public Accounts. From 
1873 to 1906 virtually all regulatory 
powers, except those relating to deposits, 
were definitely in the Auditor, who 
assessed taxes, made valuations of the 
policies of life insurance companies upon 
the request and at the expense of the 
companies, and prescribed the forms 
and required the filing under oath of 
annual financial statements. There is no 
record that the Auditor either required 


STAFF OF THE BUREAU OF INSURANCE—T. Nelson Parker, Commissioner 
of Insurance, seated; standing, left to right, Charles B. Coulbourn, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Director Actuarial Division; C. Sutton Mullen, Jr., Chief Fire Marshal; 
Everette S. Francis, First Deputy Commissioner of Insurance; Courtenay W., Harris, 
Deputy Commissioner, Director Rating Division; William G. Flournoy, Deputy 


Commissioner, Director License Division. 


or made examinations of licensed com- 
panies, and in the light of present day 
supervision, his regulatory duties appear 
nominal. 


Creation of State Corporation 
Commission 


In 1902 Virginia adopted a new Con- 
stitution, which, with subsequent amend- 
ments, forms its basic law at this time. 
Among its innovations was the creation 
of the State Corporation Commission, 
an agency of immense power and poten- 
tial designed, among other purposes, for 
the regulation of railroads and public 
utilities. 

The Commission in its annual report 
of 1928 referred to its creation as follows: 


“The Corporation Commission of 
Virginia was created by the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1901, and both 
by the provisions of the Constitution 
as well as the statutes there have 
been conferred upon it administrative, 
legislative and judicial functions.” 


It was as a part of this body that the 
Bureau of Insurance was established in 
1906 


First Commissioner: Col. Joseph Button 


A section of the 1906 Act, a compre- 
hensive act providing for the regulation 
and supervision of insurance companies, 
provided for the election of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance by joint vote of 
the two houses of the General Assembly. 
Col. Joseph Button was duly elected. 
The State Corporation Commission, con- 
tending that the applicable provision of 
the Constitution devolved the duty upon 
them to appoint the Commissioner of 
Insurance, declined to permit him to 
qualify until the constitutionality of the 
act had been passed upon by the Su- 
nreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 
The decision of the Court was favorable 
to Col. Button who took office as of 
July 1, 1906, as Virginia’s first Com- 
missioner of Insurance. H served until 
his resignation, October 15, 1929. Prior 
to his election. Colonel Button had 
served with distinction as secretary of 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1901-02 and, for a number of years, 
as Clerk of the State Senate. 

During his tenure as Commissioner 
Colonel Button took an active interest 
in the affairs of the National Conven- 
tion (now Association) of Insurance 
Commissioners, serving as its president 
in 1910-11, and as its secretary and 
chairman of the Committee on Exami- 
nations from December, 1917, to the 
adjourned meeting in December, 1929. 
He was one of the organizers in Rich- 
mond in 1916 of the “Pamunkey Tribe 
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of Real Indians,” social organization of 
the Commissioners, and its first “Big 
Chief,” and later he helped to organize 
the “Passe Club,” membership in which 
is confined to former Insurance Depart- 
ment heads. 


The First Actuary 


The first actuary of the Bureau of 
Insurance was Charles G. Taylor who 
in later years had one of the most dis- 
tinguished careers in life insurance. After 
becoming vice president of Atlantic Life 
he joined the old Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents (now Life Insur- 
ance Association of America,) in the 
posts of assistant manager and actuary. 
From there he went with Metropolitan 
Life of which he was president at time 
of his death, 

For the first 22 years of its existence 
the Bureau of Insurance operated as a 
quasi independent agency of the State 
government, its actions subject to a 
more or less perfunctory review by the 
State Corporation Commission. The 
Commission referred to the 1906 Act as 
having created “a practically separate 
department. The act charges the Com- 
mission with certain limited duties, the 
most important of which is the power 
to hear appeals from the decisions of 
the Commissioner of Insurance.” 

In 1928, however, as part of a general 
reorganization of the State government, 
the Bureau was combined with the 
banking division of the Commission 
under the title of Bureau of Insurance 
and Banking, and all of the powers 
and duties of the Bureau and of the 
Commissioner of Insurance were trans- 
ferred by statute to the Commission, 
which could thereafter delegate such of 
the powers and duties as it deemed 
proper to an appointed officer or agent 
to be known as the Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking. Colonel Button 
was immediately appointed Commis- 
sioner, with Myon E. Bristow, former 
chief bank examiner, as Deputy Com- 
missioner, and served until his resigna- 
tion October 15, 1929. 

Colonel Button was succeeded for a 
brief period by T. McCall Frazier, who 
resigned January 15, 1930, to accept 
another post with the State government 
and who was in turn succeeded by Mr. 
Bristow. The latter was primarily head 
of the Banking Division and took little 
active interest in the supervision of the 
Insurance Division. 


Notable Work by Bowles In New 
Mortality Table 


On January 15, 1930, George A. 
Bowles, who for fifteen years had served 
with distinction as a member of the 
House of Delegates of the Virginia 
General Assembly, became the active 
head of the Insurance Division with the 
title of Deputy Commissioner of In- 


surance and Banking. On April 14, 
1932, by administrative order of the 
State Corporation Commission, Mr. 


Bowles was designated Superintendent 
of Insurance and in 1938, when the 
divisions of insurance and banking be- 
came separate bureaus of the State 
Corporation Commission, he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Insurance, an 
office he held until his death, June 1, 
1956 

Mr. Bowles was also a very active 
member of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in which he 
served as vice president in 1936 and 
1937, as president in 1938 and as secre- 
tary and chairman of the Committee on 
Examinations from June, 1950, until the 
day of his death, having been earlier 
on the latter day re-elected as secretary 
for a new term. He was also chairman 
of Zone 2 from the date the zone system 
was first established. One of the note- 
worthy achievements of his career was 
his successful advocacy of an up-to-date 
mortality table to replace the antiquated 
and obsolete American Experience Table. 
He first approached this subject while 
president of the Association in a speech 
to the Insurance Superintendents of 
Canada and later appointed a committee 
of Department actuaries and representa- 
tives of the actuarial societies, from 
whose labors resulted the Commissioners’ 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality Table 
and a;set of standard valuation and 
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T. Nelson Parker, Graduate of University of Virginia, 
ls Former Mayor of Richmond; Active in Social, 


Civic and Religious Life of City 


When Nelson Parker in 1956 agreed to 
accept appointment as Commissioner of 
Insurance in the Old Dominion his de- 
cision was the source of considerable 
speculation on the part of his many 
business and professional associates. He 
was senior partner of a large and flour- 
ishing law firm in the Capitol. He was 
a figure of strength and importance in 
the social, civic, and religious life of the 
city. His three children were success- 
fully launched on their careers, two sons 
in his law firm and his daughter an 
attractive housewife. At a comparatively 
early age, he had achieved a position 
of influence and affluence attained by 
few of us. In such circumstances, what 
motivated his decision? Why should he 
agree to give up the graceful and com- 
fortable life permitted him to seize hold 
of the demanding and often times frus- 
trating task of supervising the large and 
important industry of the Common- 
wealth ? 

A glimpse of his background helps to 
explain his action. Nelson, along with 
many other Virginians, is committed to 
the proposition that he owes a substan- 
tial portion of his time and talents to the 
service of the people of this State. This 
was not the first time that he had laid 
aside his private career to accept the 
responsibilities of public office. During 
World War II, he had served as Re- 
gional Attorney for the Office of Price 
Administration. From 1950 to 1952, he 
served as a member of City Council for 
the City of Richmond and as its mayor. 
To each of these tasks, as well as to 
his present position, he brought a com- 


By Biaxe TyLer Newton 
President, Shenandoah Life 





Colonial Stud /o 


T. NELSON PARKER 


plex of talent and experience. From the 
time of his graduation among those at 
the top of the law class of 1923 at the 
University of Virginia his leadership 
in a variety of social, civic and busi- 
ness enterprises developed his knowl- 
edge of and his sympathy for the prob- 


lems of public office. Warm and friendly 
as a companion, studious, practical and 
firm in his approach to his functions 
as a public administrator he was ad- 
mirably equipped for the job, and _ his 
appointment as Commissioner was _ re- 
ceived on all sides with great satisfac- 
tion. 

He was no stranger to the business, 
for he had served as counsel to the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents 
since 1947. In this capacity he had de- 
veloped a wide acquaintance, and, in 
turn, had earned the respect of the lead- 
ers in the industry as well as_ those 
charged with the responsibility of regu- 
lation. 

His tenure of office has been too brief 
to permit a detail of substantial accom- 
plishment, but already his abilities have 
been recognized by his election to mem- 
bership on the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Additional honors and 
resnonsibilities clearly await him. 

The industry in Virginia has long 
enjoyed a pleasant relationship with the 
Bureau of Insurance —fostered in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust, professional 
competence within the Department, and 
the sincere desire of both for the sound 
protection of the public they jointly 
serve. We are confident that under the 
leadership of Nelson Parker, the 
prestige and effectiveness of this De- 
partment will grow impressively; and all 
concerned, public and industry will profit 
handsomely by his decision to commit 
his time and talent to this particular 
public office and civic interest. 





non-forfeiture laws which have since 
been adopted in practically all of the 
States. 

The Present Commissioner 

T. Nelson Parker was appointed Com- 
missioner of Insurance on July 1, 1956. 
A former mayor and member of the 
City Council of Richmond and a prac- 
ticing attorney at law for many years, 
Mr. Parker brings to the office a wealth 
of experience and continues the activi- 
ties of his predecessors in the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
as a member of its Executive Committee 
and of a number of other important 
committees. 

It is interesting to recall the names 
of the staff of the Bureau of Insurance 
during the first two or three years of 
its operation in two basement rooms in 
the State Capitol. They were, besides 
Commissioner Button, J. E. Brennaman, 
Deputy Commissioner: Charles G. Tay- 
lor, actuary; T. M. Hobson, examiner; 
Malvern Hill, first clerk and secretary; 


Tom Lynch, license clerk; and Simon 


Solomon, fire marshal. Mr. Taylor was 
succeeded as actuary about 1909 by 
Isaac Davenport, and Guy W. Respass 
was employed as secretary the same 
year. During the summer vacations of 
1908 and 1909 Charles B. Coulbourn, at 


that time a cadet at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, was employed on a 
temporary basis as an assistant license 
clerk and assistant examiner. Mr. Coul- 
bourn in June, 1911 received a permanent 
appointment as Examiner and is still 
with the Bureau as Deputy Commissioner 
and Actuary. To him is due appreciation 
and credit for assistance rendered in 
the preparation of this article. 


Bureau Has 4 Divisions 


The Bureau of Insurance is now organ- 
ized into four divisions, (1) Actuarial, 
which includes Examinations and Audits, 
(2) Rating, (3) Agents’ and Brokers’ 
Licenses, and (4) Fire Marshal’s, each 
under a Deputy Commissioner or other 
executive of equivalent rank. Including 
the heads of the divisions, the number 
of employes in each is Actuarial 18, 
Rating 5, Licenses 11, and Fire Marshal’s 
23, which, with the Commissioner, the 
First Deputy Commissioner, and their 
sccretaries, total 61. The office of the 


Bureau occupies one and one-half floors 
of the new state office building, known 
as the Blanton Building. The operating 
budget for the current year is $412,000. 
The Bureau, while comparatively small 
when compared with the Insurance De- 
partments of some states, operates both 


efficiently and economically, 

In the Act of 1906 establishing the 
Sureau of Insurance, provision was made 
for its maintenance by means of an 
assessment upon all insurance companies 
under its supervision of not exceeding 
one-tenth of one per cent of gross pre- 
miums collected in Virginia during the 
previous calendar year. Essentially, al- 
though amended and revised in language, 
this statute remains the same today. 

For its first two years, the Bureau 
was dependent for its expense of oper- 
ation entirely upon the income from 
this source, amounting to about $10,000. 
the first year and $11,500. the next. In 
1908 a law was passed requiring the 
registration of all insurance agents by 
the Bureau and providing for a fee of $1 
for each certificate of registration. This 
source provided an additional $11,000 in 
the fiscal year 1909-10, and the operating 
budget was increased to approximately 
$25,000. The fees for agents’ certificates 
went to the general fund of the State 
during the 1928-1938 decade, reverted 
to the Bureau of Insurance in the latter 
year and were increased to 2 pet 
certificate two years later. 

Maintenance of the Bureau 


The assessment for maintenance of the 
Bureau has been at a rate of less than 
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the maximum during many of the last 
fifty years and on at least two occasions 
it was waived entirely. Since 1954 the 
rate has been fixed at one-twentieth of 
one percent, and the income of the Bu- 
reau from this source in 1958 amounted, 
in round figures, to $200,000. Fees for 
brokers’ and agents’ licenses produced an 
additional $176,000 in revenue, both 
amounts being used exclusively for the 
expense of maintaining the Bureau of 
Insurance. 

Prior to 1872, taxes on insurance com- 
panies were in the nature of a license 
tax on agents of foreign companies of 
$25 each and an additional tax of one- 
half of one per cent, on the premiums 
collected by such agents, who were re- 
quired to make their reports to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts. The taxes 
of domestic companies were based upon 
dividends or profits and for a while 
“the value of real estate and slaves 
owned.” Apparently, the first general 
license taxes directly upon insurance 
companies were those imposed in 1872 
consisting of an annual specific license 
tax of $200, which was retained until 
1915, and a tax of 14% on premium 
income in the State. This statute also 
included a “retaliatory” section. Under 
the tax laws of 1903 the rate of premium 
{ax was set at 1% for life and 14% 
for other insurance companies, with 
some minor exceptions, and the license 
vear expired on December 31. In 1910 
the rates were increased to 1.4% on life 
and 134% on fire and casualty premiums, 
reports were to be made to the Com- 
missioner of Insurance and the license 
vear changed to expire on April 30, The 
last major change in the tax laws was 
made in 1915 when the $200 annual 
specific tax was discontinued, insurance 
companies and their agents were made 
subject to State taxation only—the pre- 
mium tax is in lieu of all local taxes 
other than property taxes—and the rates 
of license tax on premiums fixed at 
2%4% for life insurance and 2%4% for 
fire and casualty insurance. Considera- 
‘tions of annuities have never been taxed 
except under retaliatory laws, and the 
same rates of taxation apply to both 
domestic and foreign insurance com- 
panies. The only increase in the rate 
of tax on premiums since 1915 was a 
temporary one of one-eighth of one per- 
cent, applicable to the years 1926 and 
1927 only. All license taxes on pre- 
miums go to the general fund of the 
State and no part is used for the ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Insurance. 

In 1907, the first full year of operation 
of the Bureau, 39 life insurance com- 
panies paid license taxes of $69,000 on 
premium income during 1906 of $6,150,000 
and 73 fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies paid license taxes of $76,000 on 
Premium income of $3,690,000. In 1957. 
214 licensed life insurance companies had 
a taxable premium income in Virginia 
of $233,300,000 on which the premium 
taxes assessed in 1958 amounted to 
$5,640,000; similarly, 502 property and 
casualty companies were assessed $4.590,- 
000 on taxable premium income of $183,- 
200,000. The total tax on premiums 
assessed in 1958, $10,230,000, was nearly 
half a million dollars more than the 
total premium income in 1906—$9,750.000 
— of all insurance companies then 
licensed in the State. The 1907 Report 
of the Commissioner of Insurance showed 
the total amount of life insurance in 
force in Virginia to he $173 million; 
by the end of 1957, this had grown to 
$8.637 million. 

Virginia now has a_ comprehensive 
and modern Insurance Code formulated 
and compiled under the direction of the 
efficient Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council through a committee of State 
officials, insurance men and representa- 
tives of the public. It is new but it 
Tetains Virginia’s traditional approach 
to its problems. 

The act of 1906 establishing the Bu- 
Teau of Insurance added many new pro- 
Visions but, for the most part, it was 
a codification of insurance laws then 
in effect. There were a number of 


amendments and some new laws passed 
during the next few years designed to 
make the act of 1906 more workable. 
rhe first attempts at uniformity appear 
to have been the 1912 law requiring 


(eee of ciate? is Koy 


chology at the Evening School of Busi- 


A summary of careers of some key men in the Virginia Bureau of Insurance 


follows: 


EVERETTE S. FRANCIS 


Everette S. Francis, Virginia’s First 
Deputy Commissioner, was born in Boy- 
kins, Southampton County, Virginia; at- 
tended public schools there, and entered 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He stud- 
ied business administration sand was 
graduated in June, 1938, with a B.S. de- 
gree. Entering the State Corporation 
Commission in October, 1938, ‘he was as- 
signed to the Bureau of Insurance, then 
became an examiner. 

He was promoted to associate actuary 
of the Department in 1946 with the prin- 
cipal duty of reviewing life insurance 
policy forms which were being submitted 
to comply with the new “Guertin Legis- 
lation.” He was made a Deputy Com- 
missioner of Insurance in 1949 and 
served as executive assistant to the late 
Commissioner George A. Bowles. He 
was appointed First Deputy Commis- 
sioner in 1956 when Mr. Parker became 
Commissioner. 

His present duties may be summarized 
as follows: Assistant to Commissioner 
Parker on matters of general administra- 
tion; conference and _ correspondence 
pertaining to interpretation and compli- 
ance with insurance laws; licensing new 
insurance companies and supervision of 
annual renewal of »company licenses; 
supervision of preparation of the budget 
and approval of disbursement vouchers; 
reviewing charter amendments’ and 
merger agreements; withdrawal of insur- 
ance companies from Virginia and can- 
cellation of licenses. 


His Army Experience 


When he was graduated from Virginia 
Tech he was commissioned as an In- 
fantry second lieutenant in the Reserve 
Corps; entered active duty in 1942. After 
attending Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, he was assigned to an 
Infantry Regiment on the Canadian bor- 
der at Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, 
which was guarding the ship locks. be- 
tween Lake Sunerior and Lake Michi- 
gan. In 1943 he was in Devonshire, 
England, for approximately a year as a 


rifle company commander of a unit as- 
sisting in operation of the Assault Train- 
ing Center, which instructed and trained 
American and British units in special- 
ized military problems contemplated or 
expected to he encountered in landings 
on the Continent. His battalion was 
Inter assigned to Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expediticnary Forces (SHAEF) 
with one company assigned personally 
to General Eisenhower and the rest of 
the Battalion to security guard for 
SHAEF Headquarters. This duty started 
in a London suburb and continued when 
the headquarters was moved to Nor- 
mandy and later to Versailles. Mr. Fran- 
cis, then a captain was transferred to the 
12th Infantry of the Fourth division and 
was in combat with that unit in Ger- 
many during spring of 1943. 

On January 10, 1948, Miss Jacqueline 
Renaud, Paris, and Francis were mar- 
ried in Paris. They had known each 
other when he was stationed in Ver- 
sailles. They have three children: Stan- 
ley 10, Philip 7 and Patricia 4. 





WILLIAM G. FLOURNOY 


Deputy Commissioner Flournoy, a 
native Virginian, joined the Bureau of 
Insurance in 1953 as supervisor of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. His back- 
ground included over 25 years of insur- 
ance experience, with the exception of 
three years in the Army during World 
War II. 

_ He first became associated with the 
insurance industry when 16, immediately 
after his graduation from John Marshall 
High School in Richmond. His first 
position was that of assistant cashier in a 
life insurance company branch office; 
and his experience since that time in- 
cluded insurance office management ac- 
tivities, supervisory activities with the 
insurance division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and several years as an 
insurance salesman handling life insur- 
ance, accident and sickness insurance, 
and other lines of general insurance. He 
studied salesmanship and personnel psy- 





standard provision in accident and health 
policies and the 1914 law regulating 
fraternal societies, the latter based upon 
the so-called “New York Conference 
Bill.’ Other like laws of this period 
were those regulating reciprocal and 
inter-insurance exchanges and mutual 
insurance companies other than life. 


States First Incontestable Status 


An interesting sidelight on Virginia’s 
first life insurance incontestable statute 
which also covered death by suicide or 
legal execution is that it resulted, in- 
directly and somewhat belatedly, from 
a notorious murder case of some years 
befcre and a subsequent civil case in 
which a life insurance company success- 
fully contested the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of a policy on the life of the 
then executed insured. 

In 1920 the General Assembly passed 
a law placing the regulation of fire and 
lightning insurance rates as well as 
supervision of rate-making bodies under 
the Bureau of Insurance. Two years 
previously another law required approval 
of rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance by the Commissioner of In- 
surance. During the years 1927 and 1928. 
a commission appointed by authority of 
the General Assembly made a compre- 
hensive investigation of fire, liability, 


casualty and workmen’s compensation 
rates and, partly as a result of its report, 
more stringent laws were passed regu- 
lating rates for fire and allied insurance, 
workmen’s compensation and fidelity and 
surety. These laws provided for review 
and approval or disapproval of such 
rates by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion, and were extended in 1932 to cover 
automobile bodily injury and property 
damage insurance. A standard fire in- 
surance policy was prescribed in 1928. 
By virtue of these laws, Virginia 
was reasonably able to withstand the 
impact of the SEUA decision and of 
Public Law 15 of the 79th Congress. It 
was necessary only to recodify existing 
laws and to extend them to cover the 
new forms of insurance not previously 
regulated. This was done in 1948. 
Up-to-Date Insurance Code 


In 1932, by joint resolution, the Gen- 
eral Assembly provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission “to collate, revise, 
simplify, and codify the general insur- 
ance laws of this State.” This commis- 
sion was continued in'1934 and made 
its report to the General Assembly of 
1936 too late for its recommendations 
to be considered as a whole: However, 
several of its more important stigges- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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ness Administration of the University 
of Richmond. 

Deputy Commissioner Flournoy’s prac- 
tical insurance experience prior to his 
joining the Bureau of Insurance has 
proven helpful in handling the admin- 
istration of the agents’ licensing laws and 
the problems arising out of the activities 
of insurance agents gznerally. 


CHARLES B. COULBOURN 

Charles B. Coulbourn, Dzputy Commis- 
sioner and actuary of Bureau of Insur- 
ance, was born in Lynchburg and edu- 
cated by private tutors and at Western 
Maryland Preparatory School. In 1910 
he was graduated with honors from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., 
with degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Civil Engineering. For a year he was 
assistant professor of English, German 
and mathematics at the V.M.I. In 1911 
he joined Bureau of Insurance as an 
examiner. While on leave during World 
War I he became post adjutant and 
assistant professor of mathematics at 
the V.M.I. He was exempt from active 
in World War I because of 





service 
physical disability (impaired hearing), 
but was commissioned a second lieu- 


tenant in 1918. He returned to the Bu- 
reau as chief examiner in February, 1919, 
became actuary, was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner in 1922 and then in rota- 
tion—actuary, chief examiner and in 1947 
Deputy Commissioner and actuary. 

He belongs to the Episcopal Church, 
American Legion and Virginia Boat 
Club. He is on blanks committee of 
NAIC. Mrs. Coulbourn was Martha 
Pauline Bowmaan and they have two 
sons: Charles, an electrical engineer, and 
Thomas E., in first year at V.M.I. 


C. S. MULLEN, JR. 

Born in Virginia, C. S. Mullen, Jr., 
chief marshal, State fire marshal divi- 
sion, attended Richmond and Henrico 
County public schools. He was gradu- 
ated from Virginia Military Institute, 
B.S. in Civil Engineering, 1942, and 
entered active duty with U. S. Army 
in May, 1942, with reserve commission 
of second lieutenant, field artillery. He 
was released to inactive duty May, 1946 
with rank of captain, field artillery. Mr. 
Mullen served with 102nd Infantry Divi- 
sion in European theater. In 1946 he 
went with South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association as protection engineer. His 
present position as chief fire marshal 
he took in February, 1948. Mr. Mullen 
has two sons and a daughter. 


C. W. HARRIS 

After graduation from high school, in 
Ashland, Virginia, Courtenay W. Harris, 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance, at- 
tended Randolph Macon College, situated 
in the same town. In 1917 he was em- 
ployed by the Virginia Inspection and 
Rating Bureau, then a branch office of 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the predecessor of the Vir- 
ginia Insurance Rating Bureau. While 
in their employ he reached the position 
of stamping clerk (office manager), re- 
signing that position in 1919 to accept 
one as office manager of the local agency 
of Dobie & Bell, Norfolk, Va., at that 
time one of the largest agencies in the 
state. 

On June 1, 1920, he became the first 
rate clerk of the State Bureau of Insur- 
ance and served under Insurance Com- 
missioner Colonel Joseph Button until 
the fall of 1927. He was then employed 
as Virginia manager by a firm of inde- 
pendent adjusters of Baltimore. Subse- 
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Fabian Bachrach 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 


Life insurance companies are sharing 
with major business organizations in the 
growing recognition that enjoyment of 
the arts is not only important but essen- 
tial to the human mind and spirit. There- 
fore, cultivation of the arts is one of 
the paramount features which contribute 
to better citizenship. Because the arts 
do affect business and well being of our 
people their advancement is becoming of 
greater importance to every one inter- 
ested in a better America. 

That is the philosophy now motivating 
cooperation with and the keen interest 
being taken by some of the largest busi- 
ness concerns in New York’s great new 
cultural project—Lincoln Center for Per- 
forming Arts—a group of new buildings 
about to be constructed a short distance 
above Columbus Circle, New York, and 
which will replace 11 blocks of ancient 
tenements and other structures which 
have been deteriorating nearly to the 
slum type. 


What Is Lincoin Center? 


It will be a gathering of impressive 
looking buildings in one area which will 
include a new home for Metropolitan 
Opera; a commodious concert hall pri- 
marily for use of Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; a structure to house Juilliard School 
of Music (most noted school of the kind 
and drawing students from all parts of 
the nation); a theatre for ballet and 
one for repertory drama. Also, within 
the Center will be a library and a mu- 
seum of performing arts. The Center 
will have such necessary conveniences 
as restaurants, ready access of subways 
and buses, and new traffic arteries that 
will lead to an 822-car garage beneath 
the Center’s broad plaza. 

These buildings will be grouped about 
an open plaza larger than the public 
square before St. Mark’s in Venice and 
nearly twice the size of Gramercy 
Park, New York. Thus, it will be seen 
that in characterizing itself a center of 
the cultural arts the designation is not 
a misnomer. 

Until recently the philanthropic and 
civic activity by life insurance compa- 
nies and large corporate business or- 
ganizations has been largely devoted to 


education and health. That has been 
particularly true in the life insurance 
industry. But the situation has been 


Among Those Pledging Assistance To 
Lincoln Center For Performing Arts 
Are Life Insurance Companies And 


Many Large Corporate Concerns 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


changing. One reason for this is the 
constantly improving health conditions 
resulting in greatly increasing the life 
expectancy of individuals. Thus, there 
has arisen the problems of what to do 
with the new leisure time and that means 
placing a growing emphasis, long over- 
due, on the life’s cultural and recrea- 
tional aspects. It is unfortunate that 
many older people after they have re- 
tired tend to die spiritually and men- 
tally because of a feeling that there is 
nothing much more that they can do. 


Pledges From Four Life Companies 


The goal for Lincoln Center fund 
raising is $75,000,000. By December 1 
in excess of $40 million had _ been 
pledged. On the fund raising committee 
are 27 of the leading citizens of Greater 
New York, chairman being Clarence 
Francis, who is also chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. The appeal has been 
not only to civic pride of the corpora- 
tions but also their responsibility. Work- 
ing closely with Chairman Francis is 
John D. Rockefeller, III, president of 
Lincoln Center. 

Four life insurance companies have 
made pledges of contributions to the 
fund. They are Metropolitan Life, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, Mutual Of 
New York and New York Life. Some 
other large corporate (as distinguished 
from individual) gifts are these: 17 com- 
mercial banks, $1,250,000: The Texas Co., 
$300,000; Consolidated Edison Co., Con- 
tinental Can Co., R. H. Macy Co., Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Time, Inc., and 
United States Rubber Co. and Bell Sys- 
tem Telephone Companies. Some large 
gifts made by foundations are these: 
Ford Foundation, original pledge of $2.5 
million with a conditional extra pledge 
of $10 million; Rockefeller Foundation, 
nledged better than $10 million; Avalon 
Foundation, $2.5 million, and United 
States Steel Foundation. 


Lincoln Center Activity of 
Devereux C. Josephs and Otto L. Nelson 


Two noted figures in the life insurance 
field are occupying important roles in 
connection with Lincoln Center. They 
are Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
the New York Life, and Otto L. Nelson, 
vice president in charge of housing ac- 
tivities of that company. 

Mr. Josephs was a member of a small 
group of distinguished citizens who un- 
der the chairmanship of Tohn D. Rocke- 
feller, TIT, formed the Lincoln Center 
exploratory committee. This is the com- 
mittee which employed Day & Zimmer- 
man to make the preliminary estimates 
and which really settled upon the scope 
and magnitude of Lincoln Center. Since 
then, Mr. Josephs has been a vice presi- 
dent and a director of Lincoln Center 


and for a time was chairman of the 
finance committee. He has also been 
chairman of the relocation policies com- 
mittee, a committee of the board of 
directors consisting of Robert E. Blum, 
president of Abraham & Straus, a lead- 
ing Brooklyn department store, and the 
Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., presi- 
dent of Fordham University. 

As executive director of construction 
of the Center Otto L. Nelson is running 
the property management, tenant relo- 
cation and demolition of the structures 
in the Lincoln Center area. It is to Mr. 
Joseph’s committee that Mr. Nelson 
goes for his policy direction and for 
approval of actions which seem to him 
desirable to take. 

“In a very real sense, insurance com- 
panies feel that they can now help to 
increase life expectancy by supporting 
and stimulating activities which make 
the golden years of life interesting and 


enjoyable,” said the executive of one 
of the New York state life insurance 


companies. “Hence, they regard it as 
appropriate for the life insurance indus- 
try to be much interested in Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, to give 
it their wholehearted support and to 
assist by contributions in order to finance 
it.” 


How Lincoln Center Originated 


Here is how the idea of Lincoln Cen- 
ter originated. It came of several coin- 
cidences. The New York Philharmonic 
for years rented Carnegie Hall. principal 
concert hall of America. In 1956 owners 
of Carnegie Hall decided to have it torn 
down and replaced by an office building. 
Thus, the Philharmonic was faced with 
the need of a new auditorium which 
would be equal to Carnegie Hall in size. 

At the same time the pressures upon 
Metropolitan Opera Co. to build a new 
home for the opera began to loom as 
overwhelming. The Metropolitan Opera 
House has been located at Broadway 
near Times Square for decades. Although 
the quality of the opera has been main- 
tained, the building has long been out- 
moded, completely insufficient to meet 
requirements of the greatest opera com- 
pany in the world. In the meantime, 
Juilliard School of Music had outgrown 
its home. 

Happiest coincidence of all was the 
fact that out of the joint effort of the 
City of New York and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to wipe out urban slums, under 
Title I of the National Housing Act, 
there became available in crowded Man- 
hattan a desirable site upon which a 
performing arts center could be built. 
Out of these many coincidences the idea 
of Lincoln Center began to take shape. 

The site of Lincoln Center. a dozen 
city blocks near Columbus Circle, was 





OTTO L. NELSON 


bought from New York City at public 
auction on February 28, 1958. Prior to 
this auction the city acquired the land 
in condemnation proceedings. Construc- 
tion began this year and the entire 
project will be completed in the sum- 
mer of 1963 

First to be ready for the public will 
be the concert hall by June, 1961; next, 
the Metropolitan Opera House — July, 
1961, followed by Juilliard School — July, 
1962. Last to be completed will be the 
Library-Museum. 

Wallace K. Harrison of Harrison & 
Abramovitz was selected as chief archi- 
tect of the opera house and the concert 
hall. Based on preliminary estimates the 
expected costs of the major buildings 
will be Metropolitan Opera House, $23,- 
600,000; concert hall, $6 million; Juilliard 
School, $5.4 million; dance theatre, $6 
million; theatre for repertoire drama, 
$3 million. Cost of land is approximately 
$4 million; of tenant relocation, demoli- 
tion and landscaping, $2.870 million. 


Expect 3 Million to Patronize Center 
' Each Year 


Seating capacity of Metropolitan 
Opera will be 3,800; of concert hall, 
2,550; dance theatre, 2,500; theatre and 
repertoire drama, 1,200; Juilliard School 
theatre, 1,000; chamber music and recital 
hall, 600; library-museum lecture hall, 
600. All major halls will be equipped 
with radio and television broadcasting. 
The concert, chamber music and recital 
and library-museum lecture halls will 
have motion picture projection rooms. 
It is estimated that 3 million people will 
attend performances at Lincoln Center 
in a single year. Air-conditioned halls 
will make it possible to give the public 
many summer events at the Center. 
These will include “pop” (popular) con- 
certs, festivals, light opera, dramatic 
and dance experimental workshops. Each 
constituent of Lincoln Center will re- 
main independent in the managemetit 0 
its financial and artistic affairs. 

In a capsule statement, Lincoln Center 
furnishes New York with another cap!- 
tal, as important to the performing arts 
as the United. Nations is to world at- 
fairs, Wall Street to finance and Fifth 
Avenue to fashion. The New York Times 
says: “It will be the biggest and_ best 
single improvement touching the culture, 
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Sharing is a Family First... 


Fun, love, disappointment, joy — living. 


It is a tribute to our profession that we are so often 
invited to share in a family’s dreams...and what impor- 
tance this guidance assumes in the years to come. 


Today’s family is robust, healthy... growing in size 
and in life insurance needs. And its wants are being 
heard in all 48 States. 


That is why State Mutual considers so carefully the 





interests of the family; why we offer such a broad and 
flexible range of problem-solving plans; why we con- 
cern ourselves not only with the family as a unit but 
with the needs of each individual within that family. 


We invite you, Mr. Broker, to add security to their 
lives and growth to yours. Call, write or see us the 
first chance you get and learn why State Mutual has 
gone so far in the family market. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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“We Have “With “Us oday --- Some 


Carl C. Weichsel 


Carl C. Weichsel, 
National Life, Dallas, 
founders of the company. 


president, Great 
is one of the co- 
A native of 


Dallas, he was graduated from Cornell 
University with an engineering degree 
in 1922. He was in the mortgage bank- 





CARL C. WEICHSEL 


ing business before joining S. J. Hay, 
chairman of board, Great National Life, 
to organize the company in 1928. 

Mr. Weichsel has served as secretary 
and chief investment officer and as vice 
president and treasurer of Great Na- 
tional Life. In 1951 he became executive 
vice president, a position he held until 
March, 1958, when he was elected presi- 
dent. In addition to his company duties, 
he has been active in the development 
of residential and industrial properties 
and in city planning. 


George C. Boddiger 


3orn in Illinois, George C. Boddiger, 
vice president and general manager of 
Companion Life of New York, and assist- 
ant treasurer of Mutual of Omaha, is"a 





GEORGE C. BODDIGER 


graduate of Harvard School of Business 
Administration and of University of 
Illinois. At Harvard School he got an 
M.B.A. degree and an A.B. at University 
of Illinois. In World War II. Mr. Bod- 
diger was in the Quartermasters Corps. 

He has been assistant vice president 
of United Benefit Life of Omaha and 
assistant secretary of Life Office Man- 
agement Training Association. The 
Companion Life, an affiliate of Mutual 
of Omaha, is on eve of celebrating its 
10th anniversary. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


children. 


Xoddiger have three 


Donald F. Roberts 


Donald F. Roberts, financial vice 
president, Acacia Mutual Life, will this 
year celebrate 33 years of continuous 
service with that company. 

A graduate of the Wharton School of 
University of Pennsylvania, he was asso- 
ciated with the Union Trust Co. of 
Cleveland prior to joining Acacia’s in- 
vestment department in 1925. Since then 
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DONALD F. ROBERTS 


he has had experience in every phase of 
the investment side of the business. He 
was appointed assistant treasurer in 1927 
and elected treasurer in 1933. In 1942 he 
was elected vice president and in 1956 
he was promoted to financial vice presi- 
dent, in charge of the investment de- 
partment. 

Mr. Roberts has been active in indus- 
try affairs, having served as chairman 
of the Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention in 1939 and was a 
nember of the first Board of Regents 
of the Life Officers Investment Seminar. 
At present he is a member of several 
industry-wide committees. In addition, 
he is president of Consolidated Title 
Corp. and a member of the board of 
directors of Bank of Commerce, Lawyers 
Title Insurance Co., Federal Storage Co. 
and Childrens Hospital—all of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Although born in Lakewood, Ohio, 
Mr. Roberts’ roots are deeply imbedded 
in the nation’s capital. He is married 
to a native Washingtonian, Virginia 
Weakley, daughter of a Washington 
dentist. The Roberts have two sons— 
one a lieutenant in the Army stationed 
in Germany, and the other a student at 
Lafayette College. After raising their 
family in suburban Maryland, the Rob- 
erts moved back to the District in 1955 
and now reside on Capitol Hill within 
walking distance of Acacia’s home office 
building. 





H. van B. Cleveland 


H. van B. Cleveland has been asso- 
ciated with the John Hancock since 
1956 when he joined the company’s ad- 
ministrative staff as executive assistant, 
with special responsibilities in sales and 
market research. 

Prior to that he had been assistant 
director of research of the Committee 
for Economic Development, specializing 
in international economic policy matters. 
Earlier, he held posts with the U. S. 
State Department and the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In 1957 Mr. Cleveland was elected an 
associate counsel for John Hancock. 
Since that time he has directed his atten- 
tion to the legal aspects of the com- 
pany’s general agency and Group opera- 
tions, with special emphasis on agency 
problems, Group credit life insurance and 
union welfare and pension plans. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Cleveland is a 
graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover; 
Harvard University, summa cum laude, 
and Harvard Law School, magna cum 
laude. He is presently serving as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Greater Bos- 
ton Economic Study Committee, an ad- 
visor to the International Subcommittee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and a member of the International 
Committee of the National Planning 
Association. 


Harris & Ewing 


H. van B. CLEVELAND 


Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, who have 
four children, ranging in age from 4 to 
18, make their home in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


John T. Bryden 


John T. Bryden, vice president and 
general manager, North American Life 
Assurance Co. of Toronto since 1955, 
joined that company in 1929 upon gradu- 
ation from the University of Toronto 
with a Bachelor of Commerce degree. 
Five years later he was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer and became executive 
assistant in 1944; assistant general man- 
ager in 1946; general manager in 1950, 
and a director in 1958. 

Mr. Bryden early this year received 
an outstanding nationa] recognition. He 
was appointed a director (there are 
only 12) of Bank of Canada, Canada’s 
central bank, the function of which is 
to regulate credit and currency and to 























































control and protect the external value 
of the Canadian dollar. 

Mr. Bryden has always been active in 
Chamber of Commerce affairs and served 
as vice chairman of its national execu- 
tive council in 1954-55 and associate 
honorary treasurer through 1956-58. At 
the local level he was a member of the 
Toronto Council from 1953 to 1955 and 
again in 1957. 

His interest in municipal finance and 
housing is reflected in his being a long 
time trustee of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. He has also been a trustee of 
the Citizens Research Institute of 
Canada holding the office of honorary 
treasurer in 1948 and of president from 
1949 to 1954. For two years, from 1946 
to 1948, he was a governor of the So- 
ciety of Residential Appraisers in the 
United States. He is also on board of 
regents of Victoria College. 

In the life insurance sphere he has 
played a prominent role at the institu- 
tional level as chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association handling the public 
relations program for the life insurance 
companies in Canada. He is also a past 
president of the Dominion Mortgage 
and Investments Association, an organi- 
zation that deals with investment mat- 
ters on behalf of loan, life and _ trust 
companies in Canada. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bryden is one of 
the most talented literary writers in the 
insurance field and a great student. A 
masterpiece written by him and delivered 
before an annual meeting of Can adian 
Life Insurance Officers Association in 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, sequentially 
traced the development of business 
economy in Great Britain and on this 
side of the ocean. When William M. 
Anderson, president of North American 
Life, was asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer if Mr. Bryden did not spend a 
number of evenings burning midnight 
oil in preparing the address his com- 


Ashley & Crippen 
BRYDEN 


JOHN T. 


ment was this: “Hell, no, Jack could, 
and probably did, perform the chore in 
an evening. 


Judge Deane C. Davis 


As chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Federal Income Taxation of Life In- 
surance Companies Deane C. Davis, pres- 
ident of National Life of Vermont, has 
been occ upying for some months one of 
the most important positions that has 
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Interesting Personalities In Life 


been held in the life insurance industry. 
After months of discussion and study, 
a detailed report was given at the ALC 
annual convention in Chicago in Octo- 
ber, its principal emphasis being the 
necessity of presenting the various con- 
flicting views thoroughly and objectively 
at the tax hearings which started in 
Washington November 17. 

The Joint Tax Committee is composed 

f 17 prominent life insurance executives 
representing Life Insurance Association 
of America, American Life Convention 
and Life Insurers Conference. 

The function of this committee is to 
study matters related to Federal income 
taxes on life insurance companies, to 
make recommendations relative thereto, 
and to confer with Treasury and other 
Government officials concerning any pro- 
posed changes. The full committee met 
about once a month during the past year 
and, in addition, numerous subcommit- 
tees have studied various facets of the 
income tax problem. Reports of two of 
these subcommittees. one to study the 
total income approach and the other to 
study investment income approaches, 
were given at the ALC annual meeting. 
Another. very important subcommittee 
negotiated with Government officials in 
an attempt to ascertain Government at- 
titudes toward the tax problem. In addi- 
tion to the committee and subcomm’ttee 
work, the Joint Tax Committee has at- 
tempted to ascertain the desires and 
points of view of companies not directly 
represented on the Joint Tax Committee. 

The Joint Tax Committee has had a 
particularly difficult assignment during 
the past year. The taxation of life in- 
surance companies is a complicated sub- 
ject, as indicated by unsuccessful efforts 
of Congress over the years to devise a 
formula of taxation which might be con- 
sidered “permanent.” Wide differences 
of opinion as to a proper means of tax- 
ation have emerged in the industry, and 
these differences of opinion did not ap- 
pear to be resolved prior to commence- 
ment of the November 17 hearings. 

The members of the Joint Tax Com- 
mittee deserve highest praise for their 
intensive efforts to find a reasonable and 
fair solution to a difficult and vexing 
problem. 


John William Carpenter 


John William Carpenter, chairman of 
the board, Southland Life, was born in 
Corsicana, Texas. A major part of his 





Fabian Bachrach 
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life has been in the electric utility 
field. He began as a laborer, digging 
post holes, in 1900 for the Corsicana Gas 
& Electric Co, and seven years later was 
president of that firm. Then followed 
years of service in top executive posts 
of such companies as Dallas Power and 
Light, Dallas Railway & Terminal, Texas 
Electric Service and Texas Utilities. 

His life insurance career began in 
1930 when he organized the Texas Secu- 
rity Life, which through a series of 
mergers, acquisitions and consolidations, 
has become the Southland Life. Mr. 
Carpenter has served continuously since 
its organization as chairman of the board 
and in 1952 served in a dual capacity 
as president. 

Known in industrial circles of the 
Southwest as the “godfather of Texas 
industry,” Mr. Carpenter was active in 
establishing the steel industry in East 
Texas. Twice president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce and the only 
man to have served on the board of 
directors of the three principal Dallas 
hanks, Mr. “Carpenter is very active in 
the business, civic and cultural life of 
Dallas and the Southwest. 

He serves in various official capacities 
the Texas Research Foundation, South- 
west Research Institute, State Fair of 
Texas, Dallas Citizens Council, Dallas 
Crime Commission, Dallas Grand Opera 
Association, Intracoastal Canal Associa- 
tion of Texas and Louisiana, National 
Safety Council and Highland Park Pres- 
byterian Church. 





JOHN WILLIAM CARPENTER 


He is a Fellow in the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and holds an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing from Southern Methodist University. 
He also holds an LL.D, degree from 
Texas Technological College at Lubbock, 
Texas, which institution he was instru- 
mental in establishing. 





Howard A. Moreen 


Ho-vard A. Moreen, recently-appointed 
vice president and secretary of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos., joined the Aetna 
Life ovgznization in 1936, one day after 
his 24th birthday, and shortly after his 
graduation from Kansas State College. 
A netive of Salina, Kans., he has been 
with the companies continuously since 
then except for four years during World 
War II when he served in the Army, 
attaining the rank of major. 

Mr. Moreen attended the Aetna Life 





Group school at the home office in Hart- 
ford during his first summer in the in- 
surance business, then was assigned to 
Boston as a home office Group represen- 
tative. A year later he was named man- 
ager of the Group field office at Con- 
cord, N.H., and subsequently served in 
like posts at Omaha, Neb., Charleston, 
W. Va., and Springfield, Mass. 

He returned to the home office in 1946 
as superintendent of the Group division. 
Appointed assistant secretary, Group 
division, in 1949, he became secretary 
three years later, then assistant vice 
president, and vice president last year. 





HOWARD A. MOREEN 


In December, 1957 Mr. Moreen as- 
sumed the additional duties of assistant 
corporate secretary, and last October 
was appointed to his present position 
upon the retirement of James B. Slim- 
mon, senior vice president and secretary. 

A former chairman of the Health 
Insurance Council, he is on the public 
relations committee of Health Insurance 
Association of America and has served 
as chairman and as a member of a num- 
ber of industry committees in the health 
insurance field. Mr. Moreen is a direc- 
tor of the Greater Hartford Community 
Chest, Governmental Research Institute 
and Junior Achievement of Hartford, 
first vice president of the West Hart- 
ford Parent Teachers Association Coun- 
cil, and a member of the mass transpor- 
tation committee of the Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Married and the father of four chil- 
dren, Mr. Moreen resides in West Hart- 
ford, where he has served as vestryman 
at St. James Episcopal Church. 


Lillian R. Gilster 


Lillian R. Gilster, who has been with 
Franklin Life since 1938, was born in 
Chester, Ill, and is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Illinois with a psychology 
major and an economics minor. 

Assistant director of sales promotion, 
and since 1945 associate editor of the 
company’s house organ, Franklin Field, 
her major responsibilities include crea- 
tion of promotional literature, weekly 
releases of sales ideas and inspirational 
material, publicity for' both newspapers 
and trade publications, company sales 
contests and work in connection with 
planning of company conventions. 

During the annual convention of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association held 









LILLIAN R. GILSTER 


in Montreal last October she was a 
member of the press committee and par- 
ticipated in the educational committee’s 
seminar on sales promotion. At the 
North Central Round Table meeting in 
April, 1958, she was chairman of a panel 
discussion on sales promotion. 

She is a past president of the Zonta 
Club of Springfield and is past president 
of the Springfield Advertising Club. 


Charles G. Groeschell 


Charles G. Groeschell, comptroller, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, joined the 
company in 1947 as an actuarial student. 
A year later he was appointed a spe- 
cialist in actuarial department and two 
years later assistant actuary. In 1953 he 
became comptroller in which post he is 
responsible for direction and manage- 
ment of comptroller’s and personnel de- 
partments. His duties include manage- 
ment of the company’s home office build- 
ing and its upkeep; administration of 
personnel policies; purchasing of office 
supplies, equipment and printed matter ; 
supervision of controlling set of books; 
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We Have With Us Today— 


correlation of various books of account, 
and compilation and filing of the com- 
pany’s approved annual financial state- 
ments and income tax returns. He is a 
member of LOMA automation committee 
and chairman of the company’s elec- 
ironics committee. 

Mr. Groeschell is a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries, member of Controller’s 
Institute, and treasurer and a former 
director of Family Foundation, Inc. 

At Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa., Mr. Groeschell re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in 1938 and a 
year later his master’s in mathematics. 
Teaching mathematics at the college 
until 1940 he worked for seven years 
with another life insurance company as 
an actuarial student before joining 
Northwestern. 

A World War II Navy veteran, he 
was a radar officer and an electronics 
officer at the Taylor Model Basin. Mr. 
Groeschell, his wife, and five children, 
including twin daughters, live in Bay- 
side, a Milwaukee suburb. 





Norman Feeter 


Norman Feeter, manager of claims 
department of Manhattan Life, is a 


graduate of Hobart College, class of ’17. 
After leaving college he taught before 
entering the Army in World War I. 
In France he served with a machine 





NORMAN FEETER 


gun battalion of the 77th Division and 
was gassed in a battle near Sedan. He 
was discharged from a_ hospital on 
Armistice Day, 1918. 

During his entire 
Manhattan Life, which he 
April, 1929, Mr. Feeter has 
the claims department. 


experience with 
joined in 
been in 





Earl F. Bucknell 


Earl F. Bucknell, vice president Bank- 
ers Life Co., was born in Colon, Mich., 
and received his degree from University 
of Michigan in 1926. While a student 
at the University he served as an assist- 
ant in the mathematics department. He 
joined Bankers Life in 1930 and has pro- 
gressed through various positions in the 
actuarial department and in 1946 was 
named vice president and actuary. He 
has been a director since July 1, 1957. 

A Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
he has been on several committees of 


Four Sun 


of Canada Executives 





Four executive officers of Sun Life of Canada shown in accompanying picture are, 
reading from left to right: Hugh McLeod, secretary; J. W. Ritchie, actuary; J. S. B. 


Pemberton, treasurer, and W. G. Attridge, director of agencies. 


Attridge, McLeod 


W. G. Attridge, who joined the com- 
pany in 1931, was a top producing Sun 
Life agent for 10 years. Since 1941 he has 
been attached to the agency division at 
head office in Montreal and was ap- 
pointed director of agencies ‘last year. 
He has just been elected to board of 
directors of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

Hugh McLeod is in charge of the com- 
pany’s actuarial division with respect to 
Group and Accident and Sickness insur- 
ance. Joining Sun Life in 1931 he, has 
held many actuarial posts in the com- 
pany. From 1947 to 1952 he was resident 
actuary for the Sun Life administrative 
office in London, England. He is a Fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries and an 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries. 





EARL F. BUCKNELL 


that organization and currently is chair- 
man of its committee to study frequency 
and type of meetings and society rela- 
tionship to regional and local actuarial 


Pemberton, Ritchie 


J.S. B. Pemberton was appointed treas- 
urer of Sun last year. Joining the com- 
pany in 1927 he was appointed super- 
visor of the industrial section of the 
investment department in 1940, and suc- 
cessively assistant treasurer and asso- 
ciate treasurer. Prior to his present 
appointment he was assistant vice-pres- 
ident, investments. 

J. W. Ritchie has been with the Sun 
since 1931 and has served with annuity, 
actuarial and mathematical divisions. 
Appointed an executive officer last year, 
he ‘has had special charge over the com- 
pany’s recent change-over to electronics 
and installations of Univac II. Mr. 
Ritchie is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and an Associate of the Insti- 
tute of Actucries. 


clubs. For a number of years Mr. Buck- 
nell was a member of Bankers Life’s 
underwriting committee and bond and 
mortgage committees. Presently he is 
a member of the sales committee, finance 
committee and pension committee. In 
addition he is chairman of a recently 
created co-ordinating committee which 
has the responsibility of coordinating the 
various activities of the company per- 
taining to sale and issuance of individual 
Ordinary policies. 

In civic affairs, Mr. Bucknell has been 
active with the Community Chest, For 
a number of years he has been a board 
member and officer of the Public Health 
Nursing Association and is a member 
of the board of Roadside Settlement, 
another Community Chest agency. He 
has also been active in alumni affairs of 
the University of Michigan. 





Burtt Dodge Dutcher 


Burtt Dodge Dutcher, assistant vice 
president, North American Reassurance, 
was born in New York City and spent 
his early years in Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park, N. J. He was graduated 
from Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H., and received a B.S. degree at 
Cornell in 1941. Connecticut General 
Life recruited Mr. Dutcher while he 
was still at Cornell and he underwent 


their training program for about a year 
before he was called to the Army, Dur- 
ing the war he served as a signal center 
officer for the Sixth Army in Australia, 
New Guinea and the Philippines. 

When the war ended he returned to 
Connecticut General in their Group de- 
partment, revising many _ procedures, 
especially in the accounting division. His 
latter years at Connecticut General were 
spent in methods and planning activities 
as an analyst. He joined New York Life 
in 1951 and helped to establish the new 
Group department. In 1955 he was 
placed in charge of all small Group 
operations. In 1956 ‘he was elected execu- 
tive vice president of the General Life 
of Arizona and moved to Phoenix. 

He decided to return to New York 
and in 1957 he was elected to his present 
post with North American Reassurance. 
His responsibilities now include public 
relations, advertising, sales coordination 
and he recently created a methods and 
planning staff. 

Mr. Dutcher is a fellow of the Life 
Office Management Association and a 
member of American Asscciation of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, American 
Management Association and Life Ad- 
vertisers Association. In 1953 he estab- 
lished the Group insurance section of 





Fabian Bachrach 
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BURTT DODGE 
the Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association and is an active member ot 
its Life committee. A 

Mrs. Dutcher is the former Patricia 
Gill of San Antonio, Texas. They have 
two sons, Dodge, 12 and Bruce, 8, and 
live in New Canaan, Conn. He enjoys 
sailing and his hobby is photography. 


R. D. Ralfe 

R. D. Ralfe is agency superintendent 
for Manufacturers Life of Toronto. His 
bailiwick stretches from Capetown to 
Glasgow, Manila to Jamaica. An air 
trip round the world is routine with him. 
Any day now he may be discussing with 
a Manufacturers Life representative 1m 
Johannesburg the field of business 11- 
surance and a week later be in Nairobi 
surveying potential markets with the 
company’s manager for East Africa 
whose representatives operate in places 
such as Dar es Salaam and Tanganyika. 
In many cases Mr. Ralfe is the only 
contact which these far flung field forces 
will have with the company. 

His training in the actuarial depart- 
ment stands him in good stead when he 
is tackling problems of the tough comipe- 
tition which sometimes face his ass0o- 
ciates from local companies. But it 1s 
in the field of merchandising that the 
importance of his role of liaison between 
the home office in Canada and the com- 
pany’s operation outside North America 
really is demonstrated. 

Born in Toronto, Mr. Ralfe was 
cated at Upper Canada College 
University of Toronto, from which he 
graduated in 1928 in which year he 
joined Manufacturers in its claims (¢- 
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well-balanced 


ell-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


... whose financial position is strong 


..- whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 


~areas 
. » whose policy contracts include all funda- 
mental coverages... 


... whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 


... whose growth has been steady and uniform 
whose size is sufficiently large to assure 
confidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent 


and policyholder 
... whose reputation as a friendly company 


has been consistently upheld 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA «© PENNSYLVANIA 
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With Prudential Northeastern Home Office 


partment, later being with actuarial and 
medical departments. 

Mr. Ralfe went to Japan in 1933 as 
resident secretary for the company, 
transferring in 1937 to Shanghai as resi- 
dent secretary for North China. When 
the Pacific War broke out he was in 
charge of the Shanghai office and, not 
being immediately interned, was able 
to do valuable work with the British 
Residents’ Association on behalf of 
people stranded in that city. His in- 





Ashley & Crippen 
R. D. RALFE 


ternment finally took place in 1942, and 
he was not repatriated until December, 
1943, when he returned home on the 
Swedish liner “Gripsholm.” 

In September, 1945, Mr. Ralfe went to 
Manila on loan from the company as a 
member of a Canadian Red Cross team 
to assist in repatriation of Canadians, 
both civilian and military, who had been 
prisoners. At the end of the year, Mr. 
Ralfe returned to head office once again 
taking up duties in the actuarial depart- 
ment. In August, 1946, he was appointed 
assistant agency superintendent to assist 
K. G. McNab in development of the 
organization outside the North American 
continentent. In December, 1949, he be- 
came agency superintendent. 

Currently, on a tour of the West 
Indies branches, he is well known for 
his successful application of North 
American merchandising techniques to 
the local scene in a wide variety of 
overseas operations. 





Leslie I. Ferguson 


Leslie I. (Kelly) Ferguson, general 
manager in the Prudential’s Northeast- 
ern Home Office, exercises | general 
supervision over the administrative op- 
eration of the company’s Northeastern 
operations which cover New England 
plus upstate New York. He has held 
this post since October 1957. 

Mr. Ferguson was born in Paterson, 
N. J., and attended Cornell Univer- 
sity where he was awarded a degree in 
mechanical engineering in 1927. He joined 
Prudential’s actuarial department in 
1932, subsequently served in the gen- 
eral office administration and planning 
& development departments. In 1955, 
he was promoted to general manager 
of Prudential’s home office debit policy 
department, the position he held when 
appointed to his. present post. 


Prior to joining Prudential, Mr. Fer- 





Left to Right:: Leslie I. Ferguson, T. Gibson Smith, Gunter P. Jahn and Edgar 

M. Kelly. All have their offices in Prudential’s temporary headquarters in Boston 

except Mr. Ferguson who has his office in Newark. Eventually, all will be located 
in Prudential Center in Back Bay. 


guson was associated with 
Lynch and Co. 

He has been active in Red Cross and 
Community Chest drives in Montclair, 
N. J.. where he makes his home. He 
served as chairman of the War Loan 
Finance Committee of Verona, N. J., 
from 1943 to 1946. 

Mrs. Ferguson was the former Mary 
Carolyn Jones. They have two sons: 
John 18, and Peter, 15, 


Edgar M. Kelly 


Edgar M. Kelly, executive director of 
agencies for Prudential’s Northeastern 
Home Office since November 1957, has 
general supervision of two sales regions 
that include 19 Ordinary agencies 
throughout New England and upstate 
New York. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1913. He served in the Marine 
Corps from 1932 through 1937. Upon 
discharge, he joined Prudential as an 
agent in the Camden, N, J., district, 
becoming staff manager there in 1942. 

His career was temporarily inter- 
rupted during World War II when he 
was called to active duty with the 
Marines. Upon release from duty in 
1946, he became a special agent in the 
Philadelphia Ordinary Agency and was 
promoted to assistant manager the 
same year. He was named manager of 
the Oakland, Calif., agency in 1951 
and became director of agencies for 
Prudential’s Western Home Office in 
Los Angeles in 1956, the position he 
held at the time of his appointment to 
his present post. 

Mr. Kelly is married to the former 
Frances Hood. They have two chil- 
dren: Suzanne, 15, and Geoffrey, 12. 
The Kellys make their home in Weston, 
Mass. 


Gunter P. Jahn 


Gunter P. Jahn, a Fellow, Society of 
Actuaries since 1953, was named actu- 
arial director of the Prudential’s North- 
eastern Home Office in July 1958. In 
this position he supervises the actuarial, 


Merrill, 


underwriting and policy issue divisions 
of the company’s Northeastern opera- 
tions which cover New England plus 
upstate New York. 

Mr. Jahn was born in Potsdam, Ger- 
many, in 1924. His family came to the 
United States, while he was a boy. He 
attended Hobart College, where he was 
awarded his B.A. cum laude in 1943. He 
did his graduate work at Cornell Uni- 
versity and received his M.B.A. degree 
in 1948. 

He joined Prudential’s actuarial de- 
partment as an actuarial student in 1949. 
In 1953, he transferred to the North 
Central Home Office as actuarial assist- 
ant, and became associate actuarial direc- 
tor there in 1956, the position he held 
when assigned to his present post. 

During World War II, Mr. Jahn served 
as an ensign in the Navy. 

In Minneapolis, he was on the board 
of directors of the Citizen’s Committee 
on Public Education. 

Mr. Jahn married the former Lois 
Hall in 1948. They have three children: 
Eric, 11, Gretchen, 7, and Dana, 3, and 
live in Wellesley, Mass, 





T. Gibson Smith 


T. Gibson Smith, CLU, has been execu- 
tive director of agencies for Prudential’ s 
Northeastern Home Office since May 
1957. As head of the Northeastern Dis- 
trict Agencies Department, he has gen- 
eral supervision of five sales regions 
that include 77 district agencies through- 
out New England and upstate New York. 

Born in Trenton, N. J., Mr. Smith 
was graduated from Rutgers University 
in 1933. His continued academic study 
in the field of life insurance and estate 
management led to a Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation in 1945, 

Mr. Smith began his Prudential 
career in the home office in 1934 and by 
1944 had advanced through the sales 
organization to division manager of the 
New England area. He was successively 
manager of a Philadelphia district and 
director of agencies for the New England 
area. He was named executive director 
of agencies in 1956, the position he held 
at the time of his appointment to his 











present post. Prior to joining Prudential, 
he had been associated with an adver- 
Bo: agency in Philadelphia. 

Smith married the former Ruth 
Jokes in 1938. They have two daugh- 
ters: Christine, 18, and Karen, 16. The 


Smiths make their home in Weston, 


Mass. 


Richard C. Guest 


Richard C. Guest, vice president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, was born in 
London, Ontario. He attended the Lon- 
don Collegi: ite Institute and was gradu- 
ated from. the University of Toronto in 
1920. He joined State Mutual Life of 
America the same year and advanced 
successively to assistant actuary, assoc’ - 





Arthur Johnson 
GUEST 


RICHARD C. 


ate actuary, actuary and was named vice 
president and actuary in 1942. He joined 
Massachusetts Mutual as a vice presi- 
dent in 1950 and was elected a director 
of the company in 1951. He became a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries in 
1927 and was elected president of the 
Society in 1953. 

Mr. Guest has recently been active on 
behalf of several committees dealing with 
life insurance company Federal Income 
taxation, notably the technical subcom- 
mittee of the Temporary Committee on 
the Taxation of Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies. During 1956 he was the mu- 
tual company representative in the five- 
man group acting in an advisory capacity 
to the staff of the Treasury Department 
and of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue taxation. 

Author of several actuarial papers, 
including two written Jointly with E. M. 
McConney on agents’ compensation, he 
also wrote the chapter on the develop- 
ment of optional settlements for the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation volume, entitled 
“The Beneficiary in Life Insurance.” 
Currently, he is chairman of the admin- 
istrative committee of the Health In- 
surance Association of America. 


Arthur B. Worthley, Jr. 


A specialist in public utility and indus- 
trial investments, Arthur B. Worthley, 
Jr., joined the finance department of 
John Hancock as an investment analyst 
in 1945, and was elected an assistant 
treasurer of the company in 1953. Since 
that time, he has directed his attention 
to John Hancock bond and stock invest- 
ment activities in fields of chemicals and 
drugs, as well as agricultural, hospital 
and photographic equipment. 

Mr. Worthley is a graduate of Boston 
University’s College of Business Admin- 
istration where he received a Bachelor's 
degree in 1934, and a Master’s in 1947. 
Prior to joining John Hancock he held 
sales promotional and research posts. in 
the retail merchandising ‘field. During 
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GROUP MAJOR 
MEDICAL 


is keeping the phones busy 
at the GUARDIAN 


When we introduced our new Group 
Major Medical with many of the same 
features that made our Individual Major 
Medical the talk of the industry, we 
expected some excitement. But broker 
interest has far exceeded our predictions. 


Why this deluge of wnquires ? 


Principally, because The GUARDIAN offers a bold new 
concept in protection. Group Major Medical by Guardian 
is true catastrophe insurance. Our unique plans offer 
many advantages for your clients. For example: 


@ May be written on as few as 10 lives, where 
permitted by law. 


@ May be written on all employees or on selected 
classes of employees. 


e@ May be integrated with Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield or a Guardian Hospital-Surgical Plan, or written 
without a basic plan. 


e@ Lifetime Coverage available for: Retired em- 
ployees and their dependents, terminating employees 
and their dependents, dependents of deceased em- 


ployees, and dependent children reaching maximum 
age, under either the Group Plan or by conversion to 
Guardian's Individual Major Medical Policy. 


e@ No general co-insurance. 
@ Per illness Maximum (aggregate after age 65). 


e@ Three Year Benefit Period, with provision to 
reinstate at end of three year period by again satisfying 
deductible. 


e@ Dependent children covered from birth to 
age 23. 


—and many more, including an integrated deductible, 
convalescent home coverage, and full extension of 
benefits in event of termination of employment while 
disabled. 


General insurance brokers and surplus 
writers are cordially invited to call 
their GUARDIAN manager, or: 


The Guardian Group Regional Office, 
150 Broadway, BEekman 3-1720, 


for a copy of our brochure “‘A Bold New Concept’’. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


SO UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3,N./Y. 


A Mutual Company °* Established 1860 
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World War II, he was with the Ist U. S. 


Infantry, Continuing in the active reserve 
until 1954 when he was retired as a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 





A. F. Lydiard 
ARTHUR B. WORTHLEY, JR. 


Active in community affairs, he is a 
member of Industrial Development Com- 
mission of the Town of Chelmsford, 
Mass., where he makes his home. He is 
also a director and treasurer of the 
Town of Chelmsford Scholarship Fund. 
A talented musician, he is organist and 
choir director of his local church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Worthley have two 
children, Kelvin Arthur, age 16, and 
Robert Allen, age 11. 


John E. Crane 


3efore joining the Home Life as finan- 
cial vice president in November, 1957, 
John E. Crane was an investment ‘officer 
with Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Mr. Crane was graduated from Har- 
vard with an A.B. oars in economics 
and received his M.B.A. degree in bank- 
ing, investments and flaniace from New 
York Univ ersity. 

During World War II, he served as 
a pilot and operations officer in the Air 





JOHN E. CRANE 


Force and left military service with the 
rank of major. Before joining North- 
western Mutual where he specialized in 
the making of loans to industry and de- 
veloped and administered the company’s 
common stock program Mr. Crane had 
eight years of experience with Moody’s 
Investors Service in New York where he 


became a senior security analyst and 
the editor of “Stock Surveys.” 

He is a director of National Automatic 
Tool Co., Inc., and a trustee of Young 
Women’s Christian Association Retire- 
ment Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crane have three chil- 
dren and live in Darien, Connecticut. 


Three Equitable Society Executives 





Left to right—Edward A. Robie, Helen B. Taylor and David H. Harris. 


David H. Harris 


David H. Harris was elected second 
vice president of Equitable Society in 
1957 at the age of 32. New York born, 
and educated in England, he has charge 
of Equitable’s methods research depart- 
ment which is responsible for develop- 
ment of electronic data processing in the 
Society as well as for other systems 
analysis and research projects. 

Mr. Harris began his career with the 
Society in 1946 in actuary’s department, 
later becoming assistant actuary. In 1951 
he was appointed manager of individual 
accident and health. When this activity 
was taken over by the agency depart- 
ment in the following year he returned 
to actuary’s department, remaining 
there until appointed manager of the 
new Methods Research Department. 

Before joining Equitable, Mr. Harris 
was in the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
being discharged a second lieutenant. 
Prior to that, he had been employed by 
another life insurance company. He is 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
currently being general chairman of the 
education and examination committee of 
that organization. He i is a member of the 
Society of Actuaries’ advisory committee 
on education and examinations, and is 
chairman of its committee on new re- 
cording means and computing devices. 


Helen B. Taylor 


Helen B. Taylor, assistant secretary of 
Equitable Society, was elected to that 
office in 1945. A graduate of University 
of Colorado she joined the Society in 
1930 as secretary to Equitable’s chief 
legal counsel. In 1945 she transferred 
to the personnel department, serving as 
secretary of the salary committee. 

In 1953 Miss Taylor became private 
secretary to Ray D. Murphy, then pres- 
ident of the Equitable, and upon the 
election of James F. Oates, Jr., as presi- 
dent she assumed the duties of adminis- 





trative head of the president’ office 
staff. Currently, she is also serving as 
secrete iry of the gener: al po. icy committee 
and is a member of the Equitable’s cen- 
tennial committee. 

Miss Taylor is a member of the Por- 
sonnel Club of New York and has served 
as its secretary and first vice president. 
Currently, she is chairman of hotel ar- 
rangements c: ymmittee for 1960 conven- 
tion of International Association of Per- 
sonnel Women scheduled to be held in 
New York City. 


Edward A. Robie 


Edward A. Robie, second vice presi- 
dent and personnel director, joined 
Equitable Society in 1953 after serving 
in a series of posts, ranging from per- 
sonnel assistant with a Michigan paper 
company to legislative assistant for the 
former U. S. Senator from New Jersey, 
Hi: Alexander Smith. He was elected 
second vice president of Equitable in 
1957. 

Mr. Robie was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1941 with a B.A. de- 
gree from the School of Public and 
International Affairs, At Princeton he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He en- 
tered personnel relations field with 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., as employe serv- 
ice supervisor. In 1943 he became a 
naval aviator serving in the Pacific 
theater, and was a lieutenant when dis- 
charged from Navy in 1945. After the 
war, he returned to Princeton as a re- 
search assistant and co-authored two 
studies in labor relations published by 
the university’s industrial relations 
section. 

After being a labor relations assistant 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio. Railway 
Co., Mr. Robie was appointed legislative 
assistant in 1949 to Senator Smith. From 
1951, he was a personnel assistant with 
the Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, Mich., 
until joining the Society in 1953. 

He is a member of Commerce and 











Industry Association of New York, In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association, 
and New York Personnel Management 
Association, and is on the personnel 
administration committee, Life Office 
Management Association. In 1957 Mr. 
Robie was elected president of the Phil- 
lips Andover Alumni Council and became 
a member of its board of trustees. 


J. Clarke Wittlake 


J. Clarke Wittlake is vice president in 
charge of 


Administration, Business 


J. CLARKE WITTLARE 

Men’s Assurance Co. He attended Rut- 
gers University, University of Nebraska 
and University of Iowa and has B.S. and 
M.S. degrees. In World War II where 
he served for four years he was a 
major of infantry. 

Mr. Wittlake joined BMA in July, 
1936, when he entered its actuarial de- 
partment and where he became super- 
visor from 1937-41. He was made assist- 
ant actuary in 1940, and appointed as- 
sistant to the presid-nt the following 
year. In 1952 he became a member of 
the administrative committee, 

Mr. Witt!ake is associate of Casualty 
Actuarial Society and of Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice. He belongs 
to the American Legion, Chamber of 
Commerce, Milburn Golf and Country 
Club and the Village Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wittlake have a daugh- 

r, Linda Lee. 


Elmer H. Hardebeck 
Elmer H. Hardebeck, senior vice pres- 
ident, Bankers National Life, where he 
has general supervision over actuarial, 





ELMER H. HARDEBECK 
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It takes a great deal of specialized knowl- 
edge and training in life insurance for an 
agent to adequately serve the needs of the 
publicin our fast-moving, frequently-chang- 
ing Twentieth Century. The Prudential In- 
surance Company is proud that in 1958 
alone 67 of its employees have earned the 
right to display the coveted key of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter. This brings 
to 553 the number of Prudential repre- 
sentatives who bear the designation of the 
C.L.U. or C.L.U. Associate. And another 375 
Prudential employees have passed one or 
more parts of the c.L.u. course. Five 
Prudential representatives have completed 
the c.L.u. Agency Management course, and 
four others have passed the first part. 


What | 

makes 2 [ii 
Twentieth Century | 
life insurance agent? | 





Prudential is equally proud of its 1,167 
life course graduates of the Life Under- 
writers Training Course, bringing the total 
number of employees carrying this desig- 
nation to 5,262. Another 2,022 have com- 
pleted half of this L.u.T.c. course. And 
1,209 employees have passed their final 
examinations in the Accident and Sick- 
ness course, bringing to 2,071 the total 
number of Prudential L.u.T.c.’s in this area 
of study. 

This professional training is in addition 
to special courses that Prudential agents 
and supervisory field personnel take — all 
of which makes certain that the man who 
represents Prudential deserves to be called 
a Twentieth Century life insurance agent. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


underwriting and policy issue operations, 
started his insurance career in 1917 as 
statistician with the Federal Union Life. 
In 1921 he was elected actuary of Fed- 
eral Union and remained in that capacity 
until he joined Bankers National in 
1927. 

When Bankers National Life of Colo- 
rado merged with Bankers National 
Life of New Jersey, Mr. Hardebeck was 
actuary, secretary and a member of the 
board of directors of the Colorado com- 
pany. At that time he was made asso- 
ciate actuary of the New Jersey com- 
pany. He was elected actuary and as- 
sistant secretary in 1931, vice president 
and actuary in 1955, vice president and 
chief actuary in 1957, and assumed his 
present duties in May of this year. 

Mr. Hardebeck has participated in 
various civic and educational activities 
and is presently chairman of the Indus- 
try Committee for the 1958 State Math- 
ematical Day Program. 

He lives in Caldwell, N. J., and has 
five daughters and one son. His son is 
with The Prudential’s regional Home 
Office in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Coleman A. Hunter 


Executive vice president of Atlantic 


Life of Richmond since February, 1945, 
Coleman A. Hunter began his life insur- 





Foster Studio 


COLEMAN A. HUNTER 


ance career with that company in 1937, 
bcoming a vice president a year later. 
Prior to that he was engaged in the 
mortgage and investment business in 
Richmond. Born in Appomattox County, 
Va., he grew up in Richmond and was 
educated in public schools in that city. 

At present Mr. Hunter is a member of 
the board of directors of Atlantic and 
is on its executive and finance com- 
mittee. He is a director and vice presi- 
dent of Life Companies, Inc., a corpora- 
tion which owns control of Atlantic Life 
and Lamar Life. Mr. Hunter is also 
a member of the board of Public Service 
Co. of New Mexico and of Pubco Petro- 
leum Corp., Albuquerque. 

He is a member of the board of man- 
agers of the First Baptist Church En- 
dowment Fund, Inc., and a member of 
the executive committee. His hobbies 
are golfing and hunting. Mrs. Hunter 


is the former Emily Shuman of Rich- 
mond. 





Damian J. Hogan 


Damian J. Hogan, manager in farm 
mortgages at Metropolitan Life, is a 
member of the company’s administrative 
personnel. His responsibilities relate to 
the supervision of the varied activities 





DAMIAN J. HOGAN 


of the company’s field and home office 
farm mortgage organizations, through 
which a portfolio in excess of $300,000,000 
is serviced. 

A native of Iowa, he was educated in 
the public schools of Corning, Iowa, and 
at University of South Dakota, graduat- 
ing from the university in 1939 with an 
LL.B. degree. He was admitted to the 
Iowa and South Dakota bars. 

Mr. Hogan started with the Metro- 
politan in 1939 as a field representative 
in the Iowa farm mortgage office, and 
all of his service since that time has 
been associated with the company’s farm 
mortgage operation in various capacities 
in both the field offices and the home 
office. His promotion to his current as- 
signment in farm mortgages came in 
1956, and he was named to the company’s 
administrative personnel in 1958. 

He is the owner of a 400-acre farm in 
western Iowa, which is operated under 
a livestock share-lease arrangement. The 
farm specializes in raising corn, feeding 
cattle for market, and raising hogs. A 
herd of purebred Hereford cattle, with 
a base of 50 cows, also is maintained. 

Mr. Hogan lives in Springdale, Conn. 
His principal hobbies are fishing, hunt- 
ing and woodworking. 





Dr. Paul I. Robinson 


Dr. Paul I. Robinson (Major General, 
U. S. Army Medical Corps, retired) fills 
the recently created post 6f coordinator 
of medical relations for Metropolitan 
Life. His major responsibility is to co- 
ordinate health and medical activities 
and promote better understanding and 
closer cooperation between the Metro- 
politan and the medical and _ hospital 
fields. 

He is one of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished medical administrators. Most 
recently, prior to joining the Metropoli- 
tan, he was the organizer and adminis- 
trator of the Office for Dependent’s 
Medical Care (Medicare) in the Office of 


the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army, 
to which position he was appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense in December 
1956. 

Among his other important assign- 
ments has been the command of three 
of the Army’s largest hospitals—Fitz- 
simons in Denver, Colo.; Madigan in 


ROBINSON 


DR. PAUL I. 


Tacoma, Wash., and Letterman in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

During World War II he served in 
the European Theater studying the prob- 
lems of redeployment of medical per- 
sonnel and material. In 1945, he was 
Deputy Chief Surgeon with U. S. Army 
Forces in the Far East. He began his 
third tour of duty in 1947 in the Surgeon 
General’s Office as chief of the person- 
nel division. He was surgeon of the 
U. S. Eighth Army in Korea in 1954-55. 

General Robinson has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Philippine Medal of Merit, the Re- 
public of Korea Order of Military Merit 
Taiguk, and numerous defense, liberation 
and other ribbons. He is a Fellow of the 
American College of Physicians and a 
member of the American Public Health 
Association. He is also an honorary Fel- 
low of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators. 





Alexander Hutchinson 


Alexander Hutchinson, second vice 
president in field management at Metro- 
politan Life, is in charge of that com- 
pany’s field training operation. He was 
given this assignment last February. 
Previously he had been superintendent 
of agencies in charge of the company’s 
Southwestern territory. 

Mr. Hutchinson was born in Dover 
Plains, N. Y., and was educated in the 
public schools of Dover Plains and Mil- 
lerton. He later attended New York Uni- 
versity. He has been associated with 
the Metropolitan since 1933, starting as 
an agent in Poughkeepsie, where he sub- 
sequently served as assistant manager. 
Later, he was in the field training divi- 
sion in the home office, and then, for 
several years, was manager of the Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., district office. In 1952 he 
was appointed an officer of the company 
as assistant vice president in field man- 
agement. His further advancement to 


superintendent of agencies was in 1953. 
He has been active in Life Underwriter 



































Pach Bros. 
ALEXANDER HUTCHINSON 


Association activities, serving as director 
and national committeeman of the Mc- 
Keesport chapter, and on a number of 
occasions addressing association meet- 
ings. He holds the CLU designation from 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Hutchinson considers reading his 
most enjoyable hobby, while golf and 
baseball are his favorite sports. He is 
the father of four children—three girls 
and a boy. He makes his home in Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


George C. Campbell 
George C. Campbell, associate actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, was born and reared 
on the family farm in Indiana which he 
now owns. He was educated at Indiana 
University, where he was elected to Phi 





GEORGE C. CAMPBELL 


Beta Kappa in his junior year and was 
graduated in 1926, at the University 0 
Minnesota, where he did graduate work 
between jobs; and at the University of 
Iowa, where he studied statistics an 
actuarial science and received his Mas- 
ter of Science degree in_1930. 

At various times Mr. Campbell taught 
in a one-room rural school in Indiana, 
served as an instructor in mathematics 
at South Dakota State College, and 
helped with statistical quality contro 
engineering at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. He joined the Metropolitan as 
a junior analysis clerk in the actuaria 
division late iri 1931. He was given super- 
visory responsibility in. the actuaria 
division in 1935, was appointed an as- 
sistant actuary in 1947, and associate 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Back of Your 
Independence 
Stands The 


PENN MUTUAL 











going U! : 







The answer is simple—here at Penn Mutual 
there are many ways up for the underwriter 
interested in getting ahead. We provide 
intensive training and educational programs 
to equip the underwriter for a// phases 

of successful selling—from advanced 
underwriting to estate planning and pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 





And while most successful underwriters 
prefer to stay in direct sales work, the 
opportunities are plentiful for those who wish 
to go into sales supervisory, management 

and General Agency work. 





You see, we believe firmly that Penn Mutual 
opportunities should go to Penn Mutual men 
...and that we should give them every 

help in attaining their goals. We réalize that 
their success is our success and théir 

future our future. 
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C. H. Harris 


(Continued from Page 5) 


quently, he organized his own adjustment 
company which he sold. At the instance 
of Frederick E. Nolting, president of the 
Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
he attempted to organize a group of 
Southern fire insurance companies, with 
the Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co. as the nucleus, which would be 
owned by a holding company. However, 
the depression of the 1930’s made the 
plan impractical. From April, 1932, to 
October 1, 1937, he was Virginia state 
agent for one of the fire insurance com- 
panies, returning to the State Bureau of 
Insurance on the latter date. 





With Bureau Personnel 


ROBERT E. CARTER 


Robert E. Carter, chief investigator of 
the State Fire Marshal Division, is a 
graduate of Episcopal High School, Alex- 
andria, Va.; got a B.S. degree from 
Davidson College; did graduate work 
in field of psychology at University of 
Richmond and George Washington Uni- 
versity; and completed short course in 
criminal law at Richmond Professional 
Institute. 

Upon graduation from Davidson Col- 
lege in 1942 he entered the Army being 
discharged in 1946 as an infantry captain. 
He was employed by two large corpora- 
tions in Chicago for two years in credit 
department. From 1949 to 1951 he was 
in the public school systems of North 
Carolina and Virginia as teacher and 





coach. Then he became associated with 
the Fire Marshal’s office as supervisor 
of fire investigators in April, 1951. 





GARNETT R. BURRUSS 

Garnett R. Burruss is presently em- 
ployed as a rate analyst in the fire and 
casualty insurance rating division. He 
received his Bachelor of Science in Busi- 
ness Administration from the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in June, 1938, and 
joined Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission’s transportation division in Octo- 
ber of that year. 

In July, 1942, Mr. Burruss was granted 
a leave of absence to enter on active 
duty with the Army; served overseas in 
France, Belgium, and Germany as an 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery unit commander 
with rank of captain. 

He returned to the Commission’s taxa- 
tion division in June, 1946, and, in De- 
cember of the same year, transferred to 
the fire and casualty rating section of 
the Bureau. 


THOMAS B. REDD, JR. 

Thomas Barksdale Redd, Jr., born in 
Martinsville, Va., was graduated from 
Martinsville high school in 1936. He was 
employed by Fontaine Converting Works 
after graduation until December 15, 1941 
at which time he enlisted as a volunteer 
in the United States Navy Reserve and 
served until discharged on October 29, 
1945. His most memorable event while 
in the Navy was the Murmansk run in 
July, 1942. 

Mr. Redd completed an accounting and 
business administration course at Na- 
tional Business College, Roanoke in 
March, 1948, and was subsequently em- 
ployed by an insurance agency where he 
received his fire and casualty back- 
ground. He left the agency in August. 
1951, when he went with the Bureau of 
Insurance. 


REGINA BUCHANAN 


Regina Buchanan, a native of Rich- 
mond, was educated in local schools, 
attending business college. She joined 
the Bureau of Insurance in 1940 as 
stenographer. Her insurance background 
includes a number of years with a large 
local insurance agency and also a local 
insurance adjustment company. Her 
duties include the handling of examina- 
tions for prospective insurance agents 
and the issuing of non-resident insur- 
ance brokers licenses. 


ZELLE G. KNIGHT 


Mrs. Zelle G. Knight joined the Bu- 
reau of Insurance in 1929. Her first duty 
was that of receptionist and filing of 
fire cards. Four years later in July, 
1933 she was made license clerk. In 
August, 1942, a law was passed requiring 
all applicants to pass an_ insurance 
examination for fire, automobile, casualty 
and fidelity and surety. In 1947 she was 
appointed supervisor for agents qualifi- 
cation examinations. In July, 1957, she 
was made supervisor of licenses. 





Virginia Bureau of Insurance 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tions, particularly those relating to stand- 
ard provisions in and valuation of life 
insurance policies were enacted as sepa- 
rate laws to supplement an investment 
law and others regulating life insurance 
companies passed at two previous ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. With 
the passage in 1944 of the standard non- 
forfeiture and valuation laws, the State 
completed a comprehensive and up-to- 





They Wrote Bureau Stories 





William R. Shands 


Born in Southampton County, Vir- 
ginia, William R. Shands was graduated 
with honors from local high school, For 
two years he was a student at College of 
William and Mary where he took an 
active interest in debating and in work 
of the literary society. After leaving 
William and Mary he taught for three 
years in Surry and Southampton County 
high schools. 

Following discharge from the Navy in 


First World War where he was an 
ensign when discharged he went with 
the State Department of Agriculture, 


division of markets. Next, he took law 
at University of Richmond, getting his 
LL.B. in 1921. For the next four years 
he was with the securities division of 
State Corporation Commission until 1926 
when he became a partner of the law 
firm of Manghum and Shands. 

In 1930 he gave up independent prac- 
tice and became director of the Virginia 
Division of Statutory Research and 
Drafting where he worked under Gov- 
ernors Pollard, Peery and Price in mak- 
ing legislation studies, preparing bills 
for the General Assembly and handling 
other governmental matters. 

Mr. Shands became counsel for Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia in 1640, 
being advanced to general counsel in 
December, 1943, and to vice president 
and general counsel in 1952. In 1946 he 
was elected to and has since been a 
member of board of directors. Also, he 
is on the executive, investment and pen- 
sion committees of the company. 

He belongs to Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel and Richmond, Virginia 
and American Bar Associations. He is a 
member of House of Delegates of the 
latter association. In 1952 he was presi- 
dent of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shands are communi- 
cants of St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
of which he is a member of the Vestry. 
He is a trustee of the Church Schools 





Blake Tyler Newton, Jr. 


Blake Tyler Newton, Jr., president of 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. is a 
graduate of the College of William and 
Mary with degrees of A. B, and B.C.L. 
3orn in The Hague, Virginia, he began 
his career as a lawyer in Warsau, that 
state. After two years he became an 
assistant professor, College of William 
and Mary, School of Jurisprudence. He 
then became director of securities di- 
vision, State Corporation Commission, 
Richmond until 1946 when he was ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Commis- 
sion. Then he joined the legal staff of 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Companies, Washington, becoming gen- 
eral attorney in 1955 and on April 1, 
1955, assistant vice president and attor- 
ney, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Washington. 

In World War II he was a lieutenant 
in the Navy. His affiliations outside the 
insurance business are these: 

American Bar and Virginia 
sociations; director of Alumni 
tion of College of William and Mary, 
Colonial-American National Bank, mem- 
ber of Roanoke Symphony Society and 
these clubs: Roanoke Country, Rotary, 
Shenandoah of Roanoke; Burning Tree 
of Bethesda, Maryland; Commonwealth 
of Richmond; Metropolitan of Washing- 
ton and also he is a member of National 
Geographic Society. 

Mrs. Newton was 
Walker and their three 
Blake Tyler, III, Anne Rodgers 
Julia Benedict. 


Jar as- 
Associa- 


Anne’ Rodgers 
children are 
and 





of the Diocese of Virginia, and a memor- 
ial trustee of The Virginia Diocesan 
Center. He is a director of the Bank of 
Virginia, and was for two years sec- 
retary and director of Health Insurance 
Association of America. Also, Mr. 
Shands is a member of Richmond Cham- 


ber of Commerce, and was president of 
Richmond Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


date program for the regulation of life 
insurance companies. 

The General Assembly of 1948 directed 
the Virginia Advisory Legislative Coun 
cil to revise and recodify the insurance 
laws of Virginia, and the Council ap- 
pointed a committee to do the actual 
work, which, however, was not completed 
in the allotted two years. A successor 
committee which included Deputy Com- 
missioners Charles B. Coulbourn and 
Courtenay W. Harris of the Bureau of 
Insurance completed the revision in 195], 
adding many new sections, deleting a 
number of obsolete laws and rewriting 
for clarity many of those retained. The 
up-to-date Insurance Code resulting from 
the labors of these committees was 
enacted into law by the General Assem 
blv of 1952, practically without change. 

Since Paul vs. Virginia in 1868, Vir- 
vinia has been sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in two in- 
surance cases of national interest: Os- 
born vs. Ozlin, 1940, upheld the validity 
of the resident agent countersignature 
law and the regulation of the rate of 
commissions payable to non-resident 
brokers; in Travelers Health Ass’n. vs. 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 1950, the 
power of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion to serve process on a foreign 
corporation not domesticated in Virginia 
was challenged and sustained. 


“Old Mutual” Insured Homes of 
Washington, Jefferson, Marshall 


Virginia is the domicile of one of the 
oldest fire insurance companies in con- 
tinuous existence, “The Mutual Assur- 
ance Society against Fire on Buildings 
of the State of Virginia,” incorporated 
by an act of the General Assembly of 
1794. The “Old Mutual” as it is usually 
called today, during its earlier days in- 
sured the homes of George , Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson. John Marshall and 
many others of Virginia’s famous sons. 
Insurance on the Marshall House, which 
stands well preserved three blocks from 
Virginia’s Capitol, has been in force 
continuously since February, 1796 

The oldest stock fire insurance com- 
pany in the State, the Virginia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., was incorpo- 
rated by Act of the General Assembly 
in 1832 and, after a long and honorable 
existence, was merged this vear with 
the Globe Indemnity Co. of the Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group of New York. 


The Oldest Virginia Life Company 


To the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, incorporated by the General 
Assembly in 1871. belongs the distinction 
of being Virginia’s oldest and largest 
domestic life insurance company. One 
of its incorporators, and later its presi- 
dent (1878-1886,) was Samuel B. Paul 
who was a principal in the case of Paul 
vs. Virginia (1868). Its present president, 
Charles A. Taylor, was a member of 
the Guertin Committee. Vice president 
and general counsel William R. Shands 
served on both of the legislative com- 
mittees to codify the insurance laws, 
to which reference has been made above. 


The Commission and Bureau’s Alumni 


This article cannot be concluded with- 
out a reference to the present member- 
ship of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion and to some of the “alumni” of 
the Bureau of Insurance and their later 
insurance connections. 

The three-man Commission, the scope 
of whose jurisdiction and functions has 


been referred to as “broader than any 
State regulatory body in the United 
States,” is composed of H. Lester 


Hooker, who has been a member of the 
Commission since 1924, Ralph T. Catter- 
all, becoming a member in 1949, and 
Jesse W. Dillon. who became a member 
on July 16, 1957. 

The “alumni” of the Bureau of [n- 
surance include the following: Commis- 
sioner Joseph Button (now dead), former 
president. Union Life Insurance ©0 
Richmond, and manager, Stock Compa‘ly 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Robert B. Ankers, vice president 2! nd 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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When a cabinetmaker’s dream took to the rails... 


More than a century ago, a Chicago cabinet- 
maker had a dream—a bedroom on wheels! 

In the face of much scoffing from his contem- 
poraries, George Pullman went to work on an old 
railroad car, and by 1859 had developed the 
sleeping car that was to revolutionize the travel 
habits of the nation. 

That same year a young man in New York 
launched a new business venture. He, too, was 
the target of skeptical comments from many busi- 
ness leaders. With the threat of a domestic war 
mounting daily, they said, the time was not ripe 
for creating a new life insurance firm. 

Nevertheless, Henry B. Hyde secured a charter. 
On July 28, 1859, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States opened for business 
in a one-room, second-floor office in lower New 
York. And like the Pullman Company, The 
Equitable prospered rapidly. 


By the first year’s end, it had one million dol- 
lars’ life insurance in force; the following year, 
this amount trebled. Today, The Equitable has 
become an enduring American institution. Its pre- 
eminent position is based on a superior, well- 
trained agency force. 

For nearly a century, The Man from Equitable 
has been looked upon as a wise and competent 
insurance counselor in his community. Today, 
The Man from Equitable can look forward to 
even greater opportunities for sales and can do 
his work with the confidence that comes from 
knowing he has an agent’s pension plan second 
to none in the industry. 

In his lasting and rewarding association with 
The Equitable, he is bearing out the prophecy 
made by one of the Society’s first underwriters 
who said that the Society was founded “not for 
a day, but for all time.” 


e 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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esponsibilities of ies oe 


Agents and Brokers 


License Division 
This division, under the supervision 
of Deputy Commissioner William G. 
Flournoy, is responsibile for regulation 
of activities of agents, agencies, and 
non-resident brokers who deal directly 
with the insuring public in behalf of 
the more than 700 insurance companies 
doing business in Virginia. The principal 
phases of this division’s activity are: 
(1) pre-qualification of proposed licen- 
sees; (2) issuance of licenses and main- 
tenance of pertinent license records; 
and (3) the enforcement of the laws 
regulating the activities of agents, 
agencies, and non-resident brokers. 
“Pre-qualification” means the determi- 
nation that proposed licensees “are 
trustworthy and competent, and have 
sufficient knowledge of the kinds of in- 
surance they propose to transact to con- 
duct their insurafice business _ intelli- 
gently.” Trustworthiness and compe- 
tence are determined on basis of sworn 
statements by the applicant; investiga- 
tion by the insurance company of the 
individual for whom a license is desired; 
and personal endorsement of the appli- 
cant as of good character and good 
business standing by three reputable 
and responsible citizens of the applicant’s 
state of residence. “Sufficient knowledge” 
is determined by the applicant’s having 
passed a written examination conducted 
by the Bureau of Insurance, or, in the 
case of life insurance and accident and 
sickness insurance, by the applicant’s 
having satisfactorily completed an ap- 
proved agents’ training course conducted 
by a licensed insurance company. En- 
forcement of laws regulating the activi- 
ties of agents, agencies, and non-resident 
brokers consists of investigation of 
alleged acts in conflict with the provisions 
of the “Unfair Trade Practices” section 
of the insurance laws as well as other 
laws. They are those prohibiting such 
acts as misappropriation of premiums; 
misrepresentation of policy provisions; 
failure to apply premiums as directed by 
the policyholder; and fraudulent or dis- 
honest practices generally, and partici- 





Va. Ins. Bureau 


(Continued from Page 18) 


actuary, Continental Life, Washington, 
mm 4. 

Joseph P. Baldwin, vice president and 
secretary, and Irvin A. Wainwright, vice 
president and comptroller, Union Life 
of Richmond. 

Arthur H. Beale and Temple Warwick. 
with Bowles, Andres & Towne, consult- 
ing actuaries. 

Earl B. Combs, vice president, Con- 
tinental Life, Washington, D. C-. 

Isaac Davenport (now dead,) formerly 
actuary, Pan American Life. 

Samuel W. Hauser, actuary and later 
president, Peoples Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C 


Ray P. James (now dead,) formerly 
actuary, Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Richmond. 


Albert F. Jordan, Superintendent of 
Insurance, and Miller O. Stout, Deputy 
Superintendent, District of Columbia. 

Thomas T. Moore, financial vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, Shenandoah Life, 
Roanoke. 

George A. Peery, actuary, Government 
Empolyes Insurance Co., Washington, 


Charles G. Taylor (now dead.) I have 
commented on his career earlier in this 


article. 
Arthur B. Upshur, actuary, Home 
Beneficial Life, Richmond. 


The Audit Division 


The actuarial division of Bureau of 
Insurance also contains the examination 
and audit sections. This division is 
responsible for valuation of the policy 
reserves of all domestic life insurance 
companies. review and approval or dis- 
approval of all life and accident and 
sickness policy forms submitted for issue 
in Virginia and the review of all com- 
plaints concerning settlement of claims 
under life and accident and _ sickness 
policies. In addition to the audit of 
annual statements, with special atten- 
tion to those of domestic companies, and 
the keeping of a permanent synopsis of 
annual statements submitted by all 
licensed companies, the audit section 
checks tax reports and is responsible 
for the assessment of the proper license 
and maintenance taxes, including those 
levied under the retaliatory laws. It 
also maintains all financial records of the 
Bureau of Insurance. The examination 
section, consisting of ten examiners 
under direct charge of the chief exam- 
iner, makes triennial examinations of 
all domestic insurers, Examinations of 
the large companies are made jointly 
under the zone system with the exami- 
ners from other states, and, when they* 
can be spared, qualified examiners with 
three or more years of service participate 
in out-of-state examinations. 





pation in formal or informal hearings 
held in relation to the improper acts. 
The penalties provided for violation of 
these laws consist of revocation or sus- 
pension of licenses, or a fine, or both. 


Number of Agents Licensed 

At the present time there are approxi- 

mately 20,000 individuals holding insur- 
ance agents’ licenses in Virginia. An 
agent must hold a separate license for 
each company he represents, and the 
approximately 20,000 individuals hold, 
in the aggregate, approximately 70,000 
licenses. In addition, there are approxi- 
mately 1,600 agencies (partnerships or 
corporations) holding licenses. All 
agents’ and agencies’ licenses reflect an 
“agent-principal” relationship between 
the licensees and the companies for 
which they are licensed; and in any 
controvery between an insured and an 
insurer, the agent, by law, is held to be 
the “agent” of the insurer and not the 
insured. Thus, an insurance company is 
responsible for the acts of its duly 
licensed agent performed within the 
scope of his agency. Virginia does not 
issue a solicitor’s or sub-agent’s license 
authorizing one agent to act for another 


agent. 
Brokers’ licenses are issued to non- 
residents only. Such licenses require 


their holders to place all business they 
transact on Virginia risks in insurance 
companies duly licensed in Virginia and 
through residents of Virginia who are 
licensed as agents of such companies. 
now more than 1,500 non- 


There are 
resident individuals, partnerships or 
corporations licensed as _ non-resident 


brokers in Virginia. 

The volume of work in the Agents 
and Brokers License Division is increas- 
ing constantly due to the requests for 
licenses resulting from the admission of 
new insurance companies into Virginia; 
the taking on of additional lines by 
agents already licensed, and the con- 
tinual increase in the number of persons 
entering the insurance business. A great 
number of new license requests are proc- 
essed daily, and a proportionately great 
number of license canceilation requests 
are, likewise so processed. The staff of 
this division consists of Deputy Com- 
missioner Flournoy, Chief License Clerk 
Zelle G. Knight, seven clerks, and two 
stenographers. 





State Fire Marshal Division 

The Virginia Fire Hazards Law, 
enacted in 1948, establishes the Office 
of the State fire marshal in the Bureau 
of Insurance under the State Corporation 
Commission. The office of State fire 


marshal, supervised by the chief fire 
marshal, has two main functions: en- 
forcement of the Virginia fire safety 
regulations, and the investigation of all 
fires called to its attention as_ being 
of suspicious origin. The arson laws 
cover all degrees of arson from burning 
an occupied dwelling house in the night, 
which is punishable by death, through 
burning an automobile to defraud the 
insurer, [for which the highest penalty 
is ten years in prison,] to maliciously 
setting fire to woods which carries a 
maximum sentence of three years. In 
the field of fire safety another law re- 
quires the fire marshal division, as agent 
of the State Corporation Commission, to 
investigate all complaints of “inflam- 
mable or combustible conditions” and 
to require any such conditions found 
that are hazardous to adjacent property 
to be corrected, 

In compliance with the State Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Law, the State Corpora- 
tion Commission has adopted rules and 
regulations governing the storage and 
handling of this fuel. The fire marshal’s 
division advises the Commission on ap- 
propriate regulations, testifies for the 
Commission at public hearings on the 
regulations, keeps the Commission 
abreast of changes in the field requiring 
amendments to the regulations, and— 
upon complaint—investigates alleged 
violations of the regulations and requires 
any violations found to be corrected. 


Virginia Fire Safety Regulations 


The Virginia Fire Safety Regulations 
are rules adopted by the State Corpo- 
ration Commission pursuant to the Vir- 
ginia fire hazards law. They apply to 
all buildings, public or private, in Vir- 
ginia used by 10 or more people, except 
that in cities with a population of over 
200,000, the number is 20 or more people. 
These rules govern the provision of 
exits, limitation of height, types of 
construction, and the other matters 
necessary for safety to life from the 
hazards of fire in such buildings. They 
apply to both new and existing struc- 
tures. Methods of enforcement consist 
of making survey inspections in the 
case of existing buildings and a system 
of plans review and follow-up inspection 
for new construction. 

The State has been divided into five 
territories for the purpose of enforcing 
the Virginia fire safety regulations and 
the other fire hazard laws. A district 
engineer is in charge of each territory. 
In the case of existing public buildings, 
the district engineer (or his assistant) 
makes inspections thereof on his own 
initiative or upon request, writes techni- 
cal reports of inspection citing the re- 
quirements of the law that are not being 
met, together with his recommendations 
for additional fire safety measures where 
applicable, and follows up all such in- 
snections to insure compliance with the 
State code. Inspection and enforcement 
action are also the responsibilitv of the 
district engineer when complaints are 
referred to him alleging violations of 
the State’s gas regulations or of the 
“inflammable and combustible condi- 
tions” law. In the plans review service 
architects submit plans for new public 
buildings to the appropriate district 
office for approval prior to construction. 
In this manner, any violations of the 
regulations are corrected and unneces- 
sary embarrassment and expenditure are 
avoided. After the building is completed, 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Property, Casualty, Fidelity 
and Surety Rate Section 


The property and casualty insurance 
and fidelity and surety rate section is 
under the direction of Courtenay W. 
Harris, Deputy Commissioner of In- 
surance. 

Virginia has had a comparatively long 
experience in the regulation of these 
rates. The State Corporation Commis- 
sion, of which the Bureau of Insurance 
is a subdivision, has the statutory re- 
sponsibility for this regulation and, 
before they may be used, all rates and 
evidence of coverage must be approved 
by the Commission by a case order 
after a formal hearing or by adminis- 
trative order entered by it or by the 
Commissioner of Insurance under autho- 
rity delegated to him by that body. Any 
person aggrieved by an order of the 
Commission can appeal as a matter of 
right to the State Supreme Court of 
Appeals. 

The rate section must pass upon filings 
made by rating bureaus and those com- 
panies filing independently and make 
what appears to it to be appropriate 
recommendations to the Commissioner of 
Insurance. The Commissioner may ap- 
prove or disapprove a filing or recom- 
mend to the State Corporation Commis- 
sion that a public hearing be held if 
the filing appears to be of sufficient 
importance therefor. 


Regulatory Act of 1918 
The first rate regulatory act of the 


General Assembly was that of 1918, 
which made workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates subject to regulation. 


This was followed by an act of 1920 
relating in a similar manner to fire 
insurance rates and an act of 1928 made 
subject to regulation lines of insurance 
allied with fire insurance, including auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance. The 
latter act established the Virginia In- 
surance Rating Bureau as a _ statutory 
organization and required all insurers 
writing fire and allied lines of insurance 
to become members thereof. A com- 
panion act of the same year added the 
the regulation of rates for fidelity and 
surety to the responsibilities of the 
Commission. During its 1932 session, the 
General Assembly again enlarged the 
Commission’s rate regulatory authority 
by passing an act requiring the regula- 
tion of rates for automobile _ liability 
insurance. 

During this period, there had been 
little or no theory relating to the regu- 


lation of these rates by a State and, 
therefore, it was necessary for Vir- 
ginia to devise its own methods. By a 


process of trial and error, during which 
the Commission attempted to regulate 
the rates of those companies making 
independent filings, it reached the con- 
clusion that some uniformity in rates 
and policy forms should be established 
in order for rates to be_ effectively 
regulated. It was found that many of 
the companies which wished to file in- 
dependently had an insufficient volume 
of business upon which to_ predicate 
rates and, although several of them 
advertised that their policies afforded 
broader coverage than was usual, quite 
the contrary was true in fact since many 
policy forms contained unusually restric- 
tive provisions. Deviations from stand- 
ards rates were granted upon a showing 
by the applicant of expenses less than 
those included in the rate formula, 
thereby requiring that the deviated rate 
contain the same dollars and cents to 
pay losses as were contained in_ the 
standard rate. This is as near an ap- 
proach as possible under the differing 
conditions to the practice in the field 
of life insurance of requiring the use 
of mortality tables. 
Not a Straight Jacket 

Contrary to the opinion held by some 
persons, it has not been found that this 
procedure in any way places the business 
in what has been termed a “straight 
jacket.” Forms of coverage and rates 
have been proposed by companies whic 
are generally considered to be indepen- 
dent and, if they appeared to be advan- 
tageous to the insurance buying public, 
they have been approved for use by 4 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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a new wing... 


een The new wing now being added to our Home Office will increase the size of 

egu- ae ; , 

and, our building by 45-percent. Naturally, we are proud of this new wing . . . but, 
it- 

y 3 to an even greater degree, we are proud of the men and ideals that have made 
1¢n 

ilate this addition necessary. 

king 

con- . . . . . 

= Growth has come by striving to create new policies to meet changing needs . . . 
5 1ec ‘ 

vely by serving all policyholders promptly and fully . . . by training our Bankers- 

y 0 

in- lifemen thoroughly to serve as well as sell. 

ume 

cate . . . . . 

= Bankers Life has pioneered with new ideas in both the ordinary and group field. 

dec 

a The latest pioneering step is, of course, the “Guaranteed Purchase Option” which 

lan) 

ie meets a vital need—the right to buy additional insurance in the future regard- 
ind- 


ving less of health. This new concept is continued evidence of a desire to explore 


ula, the needs and originate the plans to meet them. 


the This desire, plus an outstanding reputation for prompt, efficient policyholder 
= service and a sales force of competent, trained and successful Bankerslifemen 


af is reflected in the stone and steel of our new wing. 
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Market 


For 


Reinsurance 





3% Of All Ordinary Sold Last 


Year Was Reinsurance 


By A. H. McAutay 


President, North American Reassurance Co. 


Life reinsurance, percentagewise, is a 
small part of the total Ordinary business 
issued and in force in the United States 
but it has an importance which is out 
of proportion to its size. 

It is difficult to know exactly 
much Ordinary life business is reinsured 
one year as companies which 


how 


in any 
accept direct business as well as rein- 
surance are very chary of giving out 


information in regard to the amount of 
reinsurance which they receive. An in- 
formed guess, however, would suggest 
that new Ordinary life reinsurance in 
the United States in 1957 was in excess 
of $1 billion, with estimates running 
from $1.25 billion to $1.75 billion, or 
roughly 3% of the $46 billion of Ordinary 
insurance sold in that year. Ordinary 
reinsurance in force amounts to almost 
$7 billion as compared with a total of 
$265 billion of Ordinary insurance. 


Practically All Companies Cede Business 


At the present time the bulk of the 
reinsurance goes to half a dozen rein- 
surers with the small balance remaining 
spread over possibly another half dozen 
companies. In addition to these primary 
reinsurers there are a number of other 


companies which accept retrocessions 
when the case is too large for the pri- 
mary reinsurer to handle. Also, there 


are a few companies which as members 
of a pool may pass reinsurance business 
to one another on a mutual basis. 

Practically every company in _ the 
United States gives off some reinsurance 
each year. Out of more than a thousand 
active life companies there are probably 
only three companies which do not cede 
business. The amount of reinsurance 
given off may vary from a few thousand 
dollars a year in a small company to 
many millions of dollars a year in a 
very large company. 


Reinsurers Help Development of 
Many Companies 


With a small company the volume of 
reinsurance is, of course, limited by the 
small volume of business it writes, but 
percentagewise the reinsurance may be 
quite high. With a large company the 
volume of reinsurance depends basically 
on the policy of the company as some 
companies reinsure freely where others 
limit reinsurance to special types of 
business. Normally the percentage of 
business reinsured by a large company 
is quite small. 

Reinsurance companies have played an 
important role in the sound development 
of many of the life companies estab- 
lished within the last ten years. it is 
too much to hope that all the new com- 
panies recently established will succeed 
in the competitive struggle which lies 
ahead. The reinsurers, however, have 
realized that they have a built-in inter- 
est in the success and growth of the 
new companies and, working with con- 
sulting actuaries, have helped new com- 
panies get established on a sound basis 
and have helped them solve the many 


difficult problems which arise in the 
early years. Possibly this type of as- 
sistance has been of more importance 


to the small companies than the under- 
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writing services normally associated with 
reinsurance. Reinsurance is a by-product 
of the sound growth and prosperity of 
the direct company and a reinsurer can 
only grow and prosper as the direct 
company grows and prospers. 


Fast Moving Medical Science 


With established companies, for ex- 
ample, companies with at least $50 mil- 
lion in force, the underwriting services 
offered by the reinsurer become all im- 
portant. Such companies feel the need 
of being able to offer to their agents 


policies comparable in size to those 
offered by the largest companies, and 
as such feel the need for reinsurance 


coverage. Also the underwriting of risks 
is ever-changing in an effort to keep 
pace with the fast moving developments 
in medical science. To keep up to date 
the direct company may feel that it 
needs the specialized and highly de- 
veloped underwriting services of the re- 
insurer to handle its ever-changing un- 
derwriting problems. 

The very large direct companies are 
able to handle for their own retention 
large lines of insurance but even for 
the larger companies cases arise where 
there is a need to share the risk with 
a reinsurer. Also, even though a large 
direct company may have a_ highly 
trained underwriting department, it may 
feel that it wants to get an outside 
opinion on some of the specialized risks 
which it is called upon to write. Also, 
in the fiercely competitive struggle for 
business in which even the largest com- 
panies are engaged, there may be the 
need for a reinsurer to provide a meas- 
uring rod so that the direct company 
can compare its own underwriting prac- 
tices with the practices of its competitors. 

The total amount of reinsurance given 
off by direct companies is a small part 
of the total amount of insurance paid 
for, but reinsurance plays an important 
role in helping the direct companies to 
grow soundly and provide the maximum 
coverage for the maximum number of 
people. 


Reinsurance Market On One Life Reaches $12 Million 


The reinsurance market for coverage on one life has gradu- 
ally climbed until at present time it has reached approximately 
$12 million. One of the chief reasons for the growth in 
individual coverages is the growing incomes of individuals, 
some of which come into the category of receiving $1 million 
a year or more. Other factors are expansion in enlarged 
avenues of reinsurance, improved conditions in home office 
underwriting and better health conditions. Texas, Delaware and 
Michigan are three states where incomes are extremely high. 
Members of one single family may be among the largest indi- 
vidual buyers of life insurance. A $12 million case of a year 
or so ago was explained to The Eastern Underwriter as top 
case in size. Not so long ago an $8 million line was written on 


a woman member of this family. 


What Reinsurance Means To 
The Agent 


By JoHN PHELPS 
Vice President, Lincoln National Life 


What does reinsurance mean to the 
life insurance agent? Almost all 
panies, except for a few of the larger 
ones, reinsure some relatively small por- 
tion of their business, Although the 
majority of agents realize this, to most 
of them the knowledge is of little inter- 
est. Their lack of concern is generally 
considered to be proper, even though 
their needs, desires, and activities con- 
stitute the basic reason for seeking 
reinsurance in the first place. 

The typical life insurance company 
has as one of its primary goals the 
building of a good full-time field organ- 
ization. It is probably safe to say that 
this statement will continue to be true 
for some time in the future despite the 
tremendous development of brokerage 
business and continued experimentation 
with such marketing ideas as_ the 
multiple-line concept. If this premise is 
granted, developing in each agent pride, 
enthusiasm and loyalty for his own com- 
pany assumes great importance. 


com- 


The Average Agent 


The average agent does not too often 
encounter a highly impaired risk or a 
“jumbo” prospect for $250,000 or $500,- 
000. When he does, however, nothing 
is more injurious to his morale than to 
spend valuable time and effort working 
up the sale only to be informed by his 
home office that the company must de- 
cline or limit the application or assess 
an uncompetitively high rating, Some- 
times even the possibility of such an 
occurrence, arising from relatively low 
issue limits or conservative underwriting 
procedures, is enough to keep the agent 
from doing his best production job. 

The agent himself can always broker 
such a case to another company, but 
this course of action has some potential 
disadvantages. His commissions may be 
lower on a brokerage basis. He may 
lose certain fringe benefits such as group 
insurance or pension credits available 
under the contract with his own com- 
pany. He will certainly lose whatever 
honorary club or convention attendance 
credits he would get if the policy were 
placed in his company. Even more iim- 
portant may be his loss of face with the 
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prospect, who has been sold the many 
virtues of Company A only to be de- 
livered a policy in Company B. 


Principal Interest of General Agent 
or Manager 


The general agent or manager, of 
course, has an even more impelling inter- 
est in his company’s willingness and ca- 
pacity for handling the highest possible 
percentage of insurable applications. His 
own income, either directly or indirectly, 
depends upon the volume of paid busi- 


ness flowing through his agency. Busi- 
ness brokered by his agents to other 
companies means dollars out of _ his 
pocket. For many general agents and 
managers the brokerage applications 


coming to them from general insurance 
brokers and others are appreciably 
greater in volume and personal income 
dollars than would be true without re- 
insurance, 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Fair exchange — it pays off for our team, too! 


THE NICE THING about swapping baseball cards is 
that everybody wins. 

That’s true of our EXCHANGE PROSPECT PLAN, too. 
Here’s how it works: 


A New England Life agent often discovers good 
prospects who are out of his reach for one reason or 
another. Perhaps they are men transferred to new 


territories or out-of-state relatives of local 


policyholders. 


He records information about them on a special 
form and sends it to the Sales Service Bureau in our 
Home Office. From there individual cards of the Ex- 


change Prospects are distributed to the appropriate 
New England Life agencies . . . and the agent in turn 
gets top priority on leads for his own area. 


This Plan of ‘‘card-swapping” is uncomplicated 
and effective. It works because of a special kind of 
team spirit that is characteristic of New England 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mill UA FE Pee ne 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA=—1635 
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After the Death of the Insured 


Rights of Insured During Life and of Beneficiaries after 
Death; Word “Ownership” in Policy and 
Proceeds Has Complex Concepts 


The ownership of a life insurance 
policy and that of beneficiaries following 
death were among subjects discussed at 
a panel of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel meeting this week in Hotel 
Plaza. It also led into a discussion of 
fees of the medical profession. 

Moderator of the forum was James 
Andrews, Jr., assistant general counsel, 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
He introduced as the first speaker 
Robert B. Ely, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

Mr. Ely discussed the ownership of 
a life insurance policy and the ownership 
of proceeds arising therefrom at the 
time of death. He pointed out that 
ownership in any field of property is 
a deceptively simple description of a 
complex concept. He outlined that there 
are five rights in which the insured is 
interested during his life: 


To receive or apply the cash sur- 
render; 

To receive or apply the dividends; 

To receive or apply the loan value; 

To receive or apply the disability 
benefits ; 

To receive or 
benefits. 


apply the income 


After the death of the insured, there 
is the question of the beneficiary’s rights 
under one or another of the following 


four <« yptions : 


In periodic interest payments, plus 
a final payment of prinicpal; 

In fixed installments; 

For a fixed period; or 

As life income. 


When one considers all the persons in 
whom the insured has an_ interest, 
stretching from an assignee during his 
lifetime to the insured’s most remote 
issue following his death, the number 
of combinations that can be requested 
of a company for use in a policy are well 
nigh limitless. Extreme requests for 
various successive ownership rights 
might well be declined by the insurance 
company. With respect to usual and 
acceptable requests by the insured, it 
has been found that two clauses are of 
assistance in creating certainty for all 
concerned. 


The first clause states “All rights 
under this policy are vested in the 
named ow ner during the lifetime of 


the insured.” The second clause reads 
“During the lifetime of the insured the 
owner may transfer his entire owner- 
ship immediately to a new owner, or to 
the designee of a new owner, who, if 
living at the death of the owner who 
designated him, and if such. owner’s 
rights have not terminated, will then 
become the new owner.” 


Relation of Doctor’s Fees to A. & H. 
Cover 


The second and third speakers on the 
panel were Lloyd E. Elliott, general 
counsel, Great American Reserve, and 
O. L. Frost, Jr., associate counsel, ‘Occi- 
dental Life of California. 

Messrs, Frost and Elliott shared in 


the discussion of a topic entitled “Doc- 
Relation to Accident and 
Emphasizing that 
through the device of a 


tors Fees in 
Sickness Insurance.” 
they were not, 


panel, attacking another profession, they 
pointed out the need for clarity in 
relations between insurance companies 
and doctors if the government is to be 
kept out of the health insurance field. 
It is important, they emphasized, for 
the medical profession not to regard 
the presence of insurance as a reason for 
raising medical fees. If they did raise 
for this reason, they would raise the 
cost of insurance and might price it out 
of the market. In such a case the public 
would turn to the government for cov- 
erage and a program, similar to that 
in England, would be initiated which 
would put the insurance companies out 
of this line of business and also change 
the day-to-day lives of doctors to an 
extreme degree. 

Both Frost and Elliott thought that, 
when this proposition is put to the 
medical profession, the profession proves 
to be most cooperative in providing 





A Military Clause That 
Was Not Held As Void 


MISSISSIPPI COURT CASE 





Extra Premium for Permission’ to 
Enter Military Service Not Set 
Out in Policy 


W. Calvin Wells, III, vice president 
and general counsel, Lamar Life, dis- 
cussed the life insurance law of Missis- 
sippi before Life Counsel at Plaza this 
week. Among other comments were these 
he made as to war risk and aviation 
clauses. In part he said: 





“There appears to be onlv one case in 
Mississippi dealing with military clauses 
in life insurance policies, other than 
those dealing with government clauses. 
The clause in that case read as follows: 


‘The insured may serve in the Army 
or Navy of the U.S., or in the Na- 
tional Guard in time of peace, or for 
the purpose of maintaining order in 
time of riot; in time of actual war, 
however, a written permit must be ob- 
tained from the company for such 
service, and an extra premium paid. 
Should the insured die while enrolled 
in such service in time of war without 
such permit, the company’s liability 
will be limited to the reserve on this 
policy at the time of death.’ 


Find Insurer Not Liable 


“Contention made by the beneficiary 
was that the military clause was void, 
because it conflicted with the statutory 
requirements of the state, in that amount 
of the extra premium to be charged in 
case permission was granted insured to 
enter the military service was not set out 
in the policy. The Court rejected this 
contention and held that this clause ex- 
empted the insurer from liability. Crea- 
tion of liability for such a risk would 
require another contract, which might 
or might not be made. The insurer was 
under no obligation to make it and could 
even decline to do so without reason. 

“As to the amount of the additional 
premium, the Court held that this should 
bear a reasonable and just relation to 
the risk for which it was paid. If the 
insured took part in a small war it could 
be one amount, and, if in a world con- 
flict, it could easily be a different and 
greater amount. Likewise, the type of 
duty to which the insured was assigned 
should bear some relation to the pre- 
mium charged.” 





methods for adjusting fees. In the first 
instance, it is best to deal with the 
doctor who rendered the bill, for even 
though his fee may look excessive, this 
may be due to a misunderstanding on 
his part. After having carried through 
with the individual doctor as far as 
possible, the next step is to approach 
the executive secretary of the medical 
society who, of course, is interested in 
good public relations for the medical 
society. If the executive secretary is 
unable to resolve the question, there 
are several thousand grievance com- 
mittees set up by county medical socie- 


Cos. Pay 99.26% of Claims 
Without Any Dispute 


HELP TO PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Paul L. Wise Gives Results of Loss 
Questionnaire He Sent to 30 
Carriers 





Paul L. Wise, assistant counsel, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, addressing Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel at Hotel Plaza 
this week, discussed views as to what 
constitutes good public relations in claim 
administration. His talk was based on 
results disclosed in a questionnaire he 
sent to 30 insurance companies. 


All the companies, Mr. Wise said, were 
in agreement that payment of claims 
promptly and with a minimum of tech- 
nicalities is a vivid and dramatic factor in 
creation of good will and respect for the 
life insurance industry. 


The questionnaire disclosed that of 
more than $1.25 billion of life claims last 
year received by the reporting companies 
99.26% of the face amount was paid 
without dispute. Mr. Wise said that the 
manner in which claim men and agents 
handle the cases largely determine ac- 
ceptance of life insurance by the public. 





ties throughout the country which are 
composed of individual doctors in the 
same community as the doctor whose fee 
is being questioned. These committees 
have demonstrated a willingness to try 
to settle matters to the satisfaction of 
the patient, the doctor and the insurance 
company involved in the particular case. 

During the panel there was some dis- 
cussion as to reaction of a doctor, size 
of whose fee might be questioned by a 
life insurance company, with the result 
that the doctor’s resentment might pos- 
sibly take the form of a suit for slander 
or libel. 


Public Acquainted With Claim 
Settlements 

He emphasized importance of claim- 
ant’s requests being considered with open 
mind .and sympathetic understanding. 
The practice of good public relations 
is practice of good human _ relations. 
Company prestige with the public may 
be determined more by the fair and ex- 
peditious handling of the death claim 
settlement than in writing a new appli- 
cation. Many more people may be aware 
of the payment of a claim than knew 
of the issue of the policy, or knew of 
the splendid service given to policy- 
holder during his lifetime. Handling of 
claims at head office have improved. 

Claim forms are more simplified and 
those going to doctors have generally 
been made uniform. For most death 
claims, a death certificate showing cause 
of death is acceptable in lieu of a state- 
ment from the attending physician. All 
companies take pride in ability to for- 
ward a check in routine claims within a 
few hours after papers are received. 
Many companies have liberalized or ex- 
tended coverage beyond the strict pro- 
visions of the policy as issued. 

In commenting on compromise set- 
tlements, Mr. Wise said: “Apparently, 
most of the answering compi inies agree 
with the philosophy that ‘ compromise is 
as often the better part of justice as 
prudence is the better part of valor.’ 

“With three exceptions the answering 
companies felt there are many circum- 
stances in which a questionable claim 
may be properly compromised.” 


Direct Loans to Industrial Corporations 


Procedure of This Placement Method Discussed by George P. 
Jenkins and Roland Maycock at Workshop 


Life 


Insurance Counsel this week George P. 


At meeting of Association of 
Jenkins, third vice president, and Roland 
Maycock, associate general counsel of 
Life, 
which dealt with “Direct Loans by Life 


Metropolitan presented a_ paper 


Insurance Companies to Industrial Cor- 
porations.” 

Commenting on the steadily increas- 
ing importance of industrial loans in life 
company portfolios they noted that such 
loans, evidenced by bonds, debentures 
and notes, now account for over 20% 
of the assets of U. S. life insurance com- 
panies, and, as a class of life company 
investments, are now exceeded only by 
the traditionally predominant mortgage 
classification. 

A substantial portion of the industrial 
securities now held by the life compa- 
nies have been acquired by the direct 
placement method and, as contrasted 
with loans to railroads and public utilities 
(which are customarily secured and evi- 
denced by bonds) industrial loans are 





frequently unsecured and evidenced by 
debentures or notes. 


Practical Workshop 


With these considerations in mind, the 
writers reviewed the procedure involved 
in the initiation, consummation and ad- 
ministration of a directly placed unse- 
cured industrial loan, They then devoted 
the main portion of their paper to a 
practical workshop discussion of the 
considerations involved in the negotii ition 
and drafting of the basic protective 
covenants for such a loan. 

The concluding section of the paper 
discussed the extent to which the pro- 
tective covenants used in an unsecured 
loan may be appropriately used in se- 
cured transactions. Choosing a_ loan 
evidenced by a promissory note as the 
simplest illustration of their subject 
matter, the writers remarked that the 
adaptation of the note for use in long- 
term financing was one of the many 
illustrations of the flexibility and versa- 
tility with which life insurance compa- 
nies have responded to the capital needs 
of industry. 

The oral presentation of the paper 
consisted of a brief summary of its con- 
tents followed by a dialogue illustrating 
some of its subject matter. 
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SANTA CLAUS USES 
A FOUNTAIN PEN... 


Life Insurance preserves homes and 
businesses and shelters families against 
want. 


And so, one way or another, every 
Life Insurance policy is a Christmas 
policy...and every producing Agent is 
Santa Claus. 
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6 Million Gl’s Carry $44 Billion 


Ralph H. Stone is Chief Insurance Director of Veterans 


Administration Which Has 5,000 Employes; Army 
Captain in World War I 


Ralph H. Stone, chief insurance direc- 
tor since January 15, 1958, is the Vet- 
erans Administration operating head 
responsible for servicing more than 
6,000,000 GI insurance policies with a 
face value of nearly $44 billion. 

His Department of Insurance em- 
ploys 5,000 persons in Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, St. Paul and Denver. The 
Washington staff formulates policy and 
procedures. The District Office staffs 
in Philadelphia, St. Paul and Denver 
handle the operating or servicing func- 
tions of the Department. 


Was Operating Head of Benefits 


appointment as chief in- 
surance director, Mr. Stone served 
since September 15, 1953 as chief bene- 
fits director, responsible operating head 
for all benefits that VA administers 
except medical care and insurance. 

Mr. Stone came to VA November 3, 
1945 as Deputy Administrator of the 
former branch office in Columbus, Ohio, 
under General Omar N. Bradley, former 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

The Columbus office was one of 13 
similar offices which General Bradley 
created after World War II to supervise 
VA’s field operations throughout the 
United States. 

Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., who succeeded 
General Bradley as Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, abolished the branch 
offices in May 1949 and created in their 
stead district offices with operating re- 
sponsibilities for only GI insurance and 
death claims. Gen. Gray appointed Mr. 
Stone manager of the Columbus district 
office. 

In April 1952, the Columbus 
office was consolidated with the 
delphia district office and the 
Records Center at Philadelphia was 
moved to Columbus. Mr. Stone was 
named special assistant and, in addition, 
served as manager of the Records Center. 


Brought to Washington in 1953 


Harvey V. Higley who succeeded Gen. 
Gray as Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, brought Mr. Stone to Washing- 
ton September 15, 1953 to head the 
Department of Veterans Benefits under 
VA’s new organization. 

Mr. Stone was born March 3, 1894 in 
Conneaut, O. He was educated in the 
public schools of Conneaut and attended 
the Conneaut Business College. He also 
completed courses in business adminis- 
tration at LaSalle Extension University. 

A World War I veteran, Mr. Stone 
attained the rank of Army captain dur- 
ing his two years of military service. 

In 1924, Mr. Stone became owner and 
manager of printing business in Con- 
neaut, which he conducted until 1941. 
During the last year of this business 
enterprise, he was elected Commander 
of the Ohio Department of the American 
Legion. 

In December 1941, with the United 
States at war again, ‘Mr. Stone was ap- 
pointed director of the Ohio volunteer 
forces, a state civilian defense unit. In 
July 1942, Mr. Stone became director 
of the entire state civilian defense setup, 
continuing in that capacity until Novem- 
ber 1945, the end of the war, when he 
joined VA as Deputy Administrator of 
the former branch office in Columbus. 

Stone was married December 25, 
1917 to Miss Marjorie Abbott. They 
have one daughter, Mrs. David M. In- 
galls of Washington, D, C. 


VA Insurance Company Relationships 


Some of Mr. Stone’s views on the 
relationships between the Veterans Ad- 


Before his 


district 
Phila- 
VA 


STONE 


RALPH H. 


ministration and the insurance com- 


panies: 
“The Department of Insurance of the 
Veterans Administration has always ap- 


preciated the cooperation of the repre- 





1. THEIR PRODUCT IS IN 
STEP WITH THE TIMES .... 
Federal Life offers their men 
the finest Accident and 


Health contracts available 
today. In turn, our men can 
offer prospects non-cancel- 


lable, guaranteed renewable 
accident and health contracts, 
and participating as well as 
non-participating life insur- 
ance plans. 








POLICIES HAVE IMPACT! 


If you're not hitting with present policies read what Federal has to offer. 





FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


No Electronic Hazard 
For Trained People 


PAPER READ BY D. S. HENRY 





Sees Situation With Respect to Injuries 
Similar to Other Electric 
Equipment 





Legal problems in connection with the 
use of electronic equipment was the sub- 
ject of an unusually comprehensive paper 
which was delivered before Life Counsel 
this week by Douglas S. Henry, assist- 
ant general counsel, National Life and 
Accident. The paper was an especially 
important one because electronic equip- 
ment is now sweeping the industry. 


Torts 


Commenting on torts Mr. Henry said: 
“Very strong electronic current is used 
in electronic data processors and the 
owner and operator of the device has a 
commensurate duty of care towards per- 


sons who may be thus injured. If the 
device is used in the normal fashion by 
electrical or other insurance company 


personnel, there is no more danger than 
there would be in connection with other 
electric equipment.” He said no attempt 
to go into the machinery for the pur- 
pose of adjustment or repair by any per- 





sentatives of commercial companies. We 
are aware of our handicap in not having 
an agency force who can _ constantly 
keep in touch with our insureds. We 


fully realize that many veterans did not 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
Government insurance due to lack of 


personal information. We strive to give 
each veteran the service to which he is 
entitled, but nothing replaces a personal 
contact. 

“Many instances have come to my 
attention where representatives of com- 
mercial life insurance companies have 
given individual veterans excellent ad- 
vice about their Government insurance. 
We are grateful for this cooperation 
and hope it will continue.” 








2. FEDERAL LIFE HAS A 
VARIETY OF POLICIES .... 

Federal Life men are able to 
obtain more business be- 
cause they have a policy for 
every need. To name a few: 
Major Medical, Major Hospi- 
tal, Secured Income Plan, 


and Non-Cancellable 
Disability. 











sons except those trained and qualified 
for such work should be made. 


Chattels 


Discussing “sales’ Mr. Henry said: 
“The only question presented here jis 
whether electronic machines are to be 
considered as realty or _ personality, 
There is no reason why this question 
cannot be answered in the same way 
as the same question concerning other 
chattels—namely, whether or not the ma- 
chinery is affixed to the building in such 
a manner that its removal would or 
would not damage the freehold.” 

In the first paragraph of his paper 
he makes this brief comment on taxa- 
tion: 

“Ad valorem and income taxation, from 
the standpoint of the deduction of de- 
preciation of owned equipment and_ of 
rental for leased equipment, would seem 
to present no unusual aspects.” 


Pick Doolittle In New 
TV Teaching Project 


“ 





S. DOOLITTLE 


Doolittle, son of Morgan O. 
Doolittle, president of Empire State 
Mutual Life of Jamestown, N. Y., has 
been chosen as one of a group. of 
teachers to appear on a new State Board 
of Regents television teaching project 
for the metropolitan New York City 
area. He is now teaching the high 
school at Floral Park, Long Island. 

This new program is televising elemen- 
tary and high school courses in Spanish, 
science, English, music and citizenship 
as well as programs for pre-school 
youngsters and telecasts designed to help 
teachers in professional problems. For 
the present school year the program 
will be confined to Channel 11, Station 
WPIX of New York. It will comprise 
27% hours weekly. 

Professor Doolittle is on this TV pro- 
gram of the State Regents at 10:30 a.m. 
Mondays, Thursdays and Fridays. A 
graduate of Jamestown High School 
he also attended Albany State Teachers 
College. Entering Navy in 1913 he spent 
three years on a carrier in both the 
Pacific and Atlantic theatres. After his 
Navy service he went through Brown 
University graduating with a B.A. degree. 
In 1950 he received his master’s from 
Columbia University, and then taught 
school in Montana and Sewankaka, His 
wife was the former Nancy Shanahan 
and they have one son, Thomas M. 


GEORGE 


George S. 





Women Agents’ Xmas Party 

The annual Christmas party of the 
League of Life Insurance Women was 
held December 4 at the Advertising Club 
in New York, Guest speaker was Mrs. 
Katheryn V. Fitzgerald, Deputy Com- 
missioner and director of woman’s pro- 
gram for New York State. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald has had wide experience as an 
educator, business woman and _ public 
leader. : 
Topic of her talk was “Woman Power 
and their career opportunities. 
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This is the 


LIFE 


and it’s guaranteed 





Brokers from coast to coast find there’s 
tremendous appeal in Travelers Life con- 
tracts. Take the guaranteed cost principle, 
for instance. You can tell your clients that 
the low rates are guaranteed, just as the 
benefits are. 

Then there’s the matter of service. The 
Travelers has a claim service network that 
covers the United States and Canada with 
more than 4,000 full-time employees in more 
than 250 locations. 

Add to this the fact that a trained, ex- 
perienced Travelers brokerage man is anxious 
to serve you—without charge. Yes, he’ll help 
you plan and develop business—and you get 
full commissions on everything you write. 

See The Travelers branch office or general 
agency nearest you for information about 
Travelers insurance. Or send the coupon for 
information. You’ll agree this is the life. 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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The Travelers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


I’m interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please 
have your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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Filion Kockwell Se 


His Drawings to Carry Theme in Massachusetts’ Mutual Life 





Ads Depicts People as They Are 


By SENECA GAMBLE 


Advertising Manager, 











When Irvin S. Cobb entered the 
editorial offices of The Saturday Evening 
Post in Philadelphia early in 1916 to 
keep an appointment with the editor, 


he saw a_ skinny 21-year-old youth 


desperately “to conceal his nerv- 
holding a 


striving 
ousness as he sat in a chair 
black packing case on his knees. 
sensing 


long 


large 
obb, always 
that a little 
way toward 
tenseness, pointed to the black box and 
“Young man, is 


the humorist and 


laughter would go a 


easing the young man’s 
said, with mock alarm, 
that a The youth 
shake his head in denial. “That’s good,” 
said Cobb, “I afraid had a 
body in it.” 

Just then the Post's 
entered the room with the 
youth had been awaiting with alternating 
moments of hope and despair. Yes, the 
Post would buy the two cover illustra- 
tions that the artist had brought in his 
would him an 


coffin ?” could only 


was you 


director 
the 


art 
verdict 


packing case and give 
order to finish the rough sketch that he 
had also presented. Even more—that 
art director had just shown the paintings 
to the Post’s top editor, George Horace 
Lorimer, who liked this fresh talent 
so much that he wanted this “unknown” 
artist to do three more cover illustra- 
tions. 
Thus, 
as the foremost 
Americana in 


the career of Norman Rockwell 
chronicler of present- 


day art form was under 
way. 

Norman Rockwell’s first cover painting 
for The Saturday Evening Post appeared 
on May 20, 1916. Since then he has done 
nearly 250 covers for the Post, illustrated 
a number of books and has become the 
beloved artist of 


best known and most 

the nation. He illustrated the first 
message in our. series “The Great 
Moments of Your Life” with which in 


1950 we introduced our national adver- 
tising. 

Background of the Artist 
works in the 


town of 


Although he lives and 
small, quiet Massachusetts 
Stockbridge, Mr. Rockwell was city-bred. 
He spent his childhood in New York’s 
upper West Side where he choir 
boy in the Cathedral of St. the 
Divine. His father, a cotton goods mer- 
chant, was an amateur sketcher and his 
maternal grandfather Thomas Hill, 
an English artist who settled in America. 
he was constantly sketching 
and quit high school in his second year 
to enroll in the National Academy of 
Design. At 17 he was illustrating chil- 
dren’s books, and at 18 he got a job 
at $50 a month drawing covers for a 
boys’ magazine and other art chores. 
Mr. Rockwell was 21 when he mustered 
enough courage to take the train for 
Philadelphia that eventful day in 1916 to 
confront the art editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post with his ideas for cover 
illustrations, 

Mr. Rockwell has a genius for making 


was 
John 


was 


As a boy, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 














Americans see themselves as they are 

and making them smile. He can 
make them cry, too... and stir the deep 
emotions of reverence, hope, love and 
tenderness. Remember his famous paint- 
ings of the “Four Freedoms” during 


World War I1?—each with every line 
and wrinkle drawn to remind us how 
dear these freedoms are. 


Norman Rockwell is a born storyteller 
in art form. He loves to portray 

real people in simple, everyday story 
situations. He says his fundamental pur- 
pose is to interpret the typical American 
the common man. Each of us can 


look at one of his drawings and say, 
“Just like the folks back home,” or 
“Reminds me of that family down the 


street.” 

If Mr. 
present-day 
way of living, 
in art form. 


Rockwell is an historian of 
America, its people and their 
he is also a _ philosopher 

Ingrained in his drawings 


























Norman Rockwell at work on an illustration. 


all of the 
campaign? We knew that Mr, Rockwell 
turned down many lucrative commercial 
assignments because he felt they were 
too confining, or they simply didn’t in- 
terest him. 





optimistic faith in the 
common man and how he lives. 

Mr. Rockwell himself is an everyday 
sort of fellow, extremely modest despite 
his fame; friendly, sincere, and having 
a wonderful sense of humor. With a 
passion for detail, he insists on all cos- 
tumes and props being authentic. He 
selects his models from among his 
neighbors in his town and countryside. 
They are chosen to portray exactly the 
characters he wants in his drawings. 
He arranges his settings with scrupulous 
care, poses his models with infinite atten- 
tion to detail and then photographs the 
scene. With these photographs as a 
basic guide, he starts sketching. 

Why Rockwell Enjoys Drawing 
for The Insurance Ads 


“2 strong, 


When Massachusetts Mutual, in 1952, 
decided upon a new plan for its national 
advertising—to use appealing human- 
interest drawings of everyday people in 
everyday situations as a springboard into 
our copy story—we recognized that the 
most important decision we had to make 
was to determine the artist whose illus- 
trations would impart just the right tone 
to the important message we wanted to 
tell the public about life insurance, our 
company and its services. 

It did not take us long to decide that 
of all American artists the one who 
could do superbly what we had in mind 
was our friend Norman Rockwell. But 
would he be willing to make a commit- 
ment to us? Not to do just one drawing, 
nor occasional drawings, but to illustrate 


Rockwell 


Mr. 
quickly perceived that the unusual type 
of advertising planned by Massachusetts 
Mutual would give him scope to do the 
kind of sketching that he most enjoys 
doing. 


Fortunately for us, 


Gets Theme and Free Hand to 
Use Imagination 
Here is how we work with Mr. Rock- 
well. We inform him of the theme of 
our copy message for each ad and the 
kind of story situation we would like 
to have, and then give him a free hand 





WHEN IS KNOWLEDGE OBSOLETE 


Ford Foundation’s Large Grant to 
Brookings Institution Will Find 
Out; New Center 
Ford Foundation is giving a grant of 
$6,200,000 to the Brookings Institution 
to establish new center in Washington 
for advanced study and research. Presi- 
dent of Brookings, Dr. Robert D. Calkins, 
said more research is particularly needed 
in the type of problems likely to con- 
front government. Perplexity is also 
evident in “the problem of obsolete 
knowledge.” He was referring to the 
discovery by intelligent college gradu- 
ates that what they learned in college 
has been made obsolete by later informa- 
tion. To meet this problem the institu- 
tion has developed a system of seminars 
and study groups, so far limited mainly 
to Government officials. This program 

will be expanded. 


ads in our national consumer 


to use his own imagination in evolving 
the finished drawing. We are indeed 
proud to have his services. 

The high readership of Massachusetts 
Mutual advertisements may be attributed 
largely to the fact that the value « 
life insurance, universal in its appeal, 
so well illustrated by Norman Rockwell's 
storytelling pictures of real people in 
their real-life situations. 

The accompanying drawing is of an 
advertisement in which Massachusetts 
Mutual copy asks, “Standing on his two 


feet?” The next line reads: “Well, al- 
most.” It continues in part: “He still 
needs you to encourage him. And in 


the years ahead too, he’ll be counting on 
you to stand by him—to give him con- 
fidence, to assure his future. That kind 
of backing when he needs it most can 
be guaranteed by life insurance.” 





On Staff of Virginia Bureau 


chief examiner of Vir- 

Insurance, graduate of 
Virginia Mechanics Institute, started 
with American National Bank of Rich- 
mond. In World War II he was a lieu- 
tenant in 29th Division, Army, and upon 
discharge from the service went with 
Sampson Paint and Color Co., and then 
with Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation and held two other positions 
before joining State Tax Department as 
a tax examiner in 1927. He became an 
examiner of Bureau of Insurance in 1931 
and chief examiner in 1949, 

Woodrow Wilson Paris of the auditing 
department was educated in Richmond 
public schools and University of Rich- 
mond. He joined the Bureau of Insur- 
ance in 1944 as an examiner. During 1951 


Deane Haw, 
ginia Bureau of 


he was placed in charge of auditing 
department. 
A. L. Singleton of the Life, Accident 


and Sickness Insurance Inquiries, Cor- 
respondence and Complaints Depz artment 
was for 25 years with the Virginia 
branch office of New York Life; then 
he spent five years with the Underwrit- 
ing and Accounts Division, National 
Service Life Insurance, Veterans Admin- 
istration. He joined the Bureau of Insur- 
ance March 1, 1951. 





Schwarzkopf Sold Insurance 


H. Norman Schwarzkopf, superit- 
tendent of New Jersey State police at 
time of kidnapping of baby of Charles 
Lindbergh, was for a time a_ district 
manager of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in that state. This was after 
the solution of the case by the appre 
hension of the baby’s murderer, Bruno 
Hauptmann. Mr, Schwarzkopf, who died 
last month, was for some years in Na 
tional Guard reaching the rank of majot 
general and he also went to Iran where 
he reorganized the police force, 
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BUILDING MANAGEMENT — THE N/W NATIONAL WAY 


© provide managers for its continuing agency 
Te cccnten program, Northwestern National 
Life at all times has 12 to 15 men receiving 
training in its Agency Management Training 

: Program. 


These men, all drawn from our own field 
force, are trained under competent, full-time 
trainers of managers—men whose chief re- 
sponsibility is the training of other men for 
agency management. 


Each of our full-time trainers of managers is 
a Divisional Superintendent of Agencies located 
at a strategic point in the country. Each always 
has two or three men at work week after week. 
These trainees spend two solid years—and in 
some cases more—at everyday management 
problems in different agencies throughout their 
Vernon A. Hook division. (A high point of each trainee’s week, 
pig nn on gal after returning from the field, are the Saturday 
clinics at which Superintendent and trainees 

review the week’s management problems and decisions.) 





When training is completed and the man moves into management, another man 
is brought up from the ranks to take his place. 


The type of management training given N/W National managers demands ex- 
pert, career-minded trainers of managers. One such “builder of managers” is Vernon 
A. Hook, Superintendent of Agencies for the Southwest Division at Dallas. Since 1946, 
Mr. Hook has brought close Home Office management counsel to agencies in his 
division and has also directed many fieldmen in field management training. 


Twelve of Mr. Hook’s management trainees now head agencies in his Southwest 
Division. In addition, six other men who took their training under Mr. — are now 
managing top N/W National agencies in other divisions. 


For 15 years we have followed these management building methods. Our con- 
tinuing results more than justify the care and attention we devote to our Manage- 
ment Training Program. 


N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


5 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : MINNEAPOLIS 40, MINNESOTA 
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Noted Figures [n [ncome Tax Hearimes 


Following hearings in November be- 
fore the House Ways and Means sub- 
committee on Federal income taxation 
of life insurance companies the commit- 
tee began a series of executive sessions 
to prepare a new tax bill. The subcom- 
mittee had heard the views of the various 
life companies or industry organizations 
as to how they felt the industry should 
be taxed. 

The presentation by the industry was 
one of the most thorough, erudite and 


carefully documented that has been made 
Every 


to a Congressional committee. 
speaker received a fair hearing. The 
committee is now at work preparing 


draft of a new tax bill to be introduced 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The two principal figures at the hear- 
ing representing the Government or 
Congress were Wilbur D, Mills, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
and of its subcommittee which conducted 
the hearings, and Fred Clark Scribner, 
Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
The latter presented the Treasury view- 
point of present tax solution and its 
suggestions on what should be base of 
the new bill. 

Because of the great importance of 
these hearings and what will be their 
aftermath The Eastern Underwriter in 
this article publishes the background of 
Mr. Mills and members of his subcom- 
mittee, and of Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Scribner and some others from 
the Treasury. 


Careers of House Ways and Means 
Subcommitteemen 


Careers of Chairman Mills and other 
members of the subcommittee on Federal 
Income Tax on Life Insurance Compa- 
nies, states they represent and cities in 
which they live follow: 

Chairman Mills, Arkansas, Kensett, at- 
tended Hendrix College and Harvard 
Law School. In November, 1933, he was 
admitted to practice before Supreme 
Court of Arkansas and in 1939 before 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
He has been both a country and a pro- 
bate judge. Judge Mills was elected to 
the 76th and succeeding Congresses. He 
married Clarine Billingsley of his native 
city and they have two children—Martha 
Sue and Rebecca Ann. 

Howard H. Baker, Tennessee, Hunts- 
ville. A graduate of University of Ten- 
nessee and a member of the bar he 
became a member of Tennessee State 
Legislature; then attorney general of 
19th judicial district. He later engaged 
in practice of law in Huntsville and 





Lincoln Center 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the artistic education, aspiration and 
employments offered to the city in the 
long history of the metropolis.” 

It is pointed out that also of great 
national significance is that the Center 
will strengthen American performing 
arts, stand as model and _ inspiration 
for every city, whet the artistic appetite 
of the nation. Some of its graduates will 
find places in the Center’s permanent 
companies, many others will go out to 
carry new life into the performing arts 
throughout America, and it will furnish 
the opportunity for students and others 
to come to this city and be in an at- 
mosphere that will inspire them as they 
will be able to study under masters and 
to find later employment in a field which 
has heretofore been limited—the great 
world of cultural arts. The Center will 


also have focused on it attention of the 
leading cities of the world. 


Chairman Mills of Ways and Means Committee and 
Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Harris & Ewing 


WILBUR D. MILLS 


Knoxville and was chairman of Tennes- 
see delegation to several national Re- 
publican conventions. He was first 
elected to Congress in 1950. 

Robert Winthrop Kean, New Jersey, 
Livingston, was graduated from St. 


Marks School and Harvard College. He 


was in field artillery in World War I, 
where he was given the Distinguished 
Service Cross. He has been elected to 


ten Congresses, but was defeated in 
November election. He was president of 
Livingston National Bank and a partner 
in an investment house. 

Richard M. Simpson, Pennsylvania, 
Huntington, is a graduate of University 
of Pennsylvania and of Georgetown 
Law School. During World War I he 
was in the tank corps. He first entered 
Congress in 1935. 

Frank Neville Ikard, Texas, Wichita 
Falls. Graduate of University ‘of Texas, 
he saw service in World War II and was 
first elected to Congress in 1951. 





FRED CLARK SCRIBNER, JR. 


Thomas J. O’Brien, (Illinois) was born 
in Chicago; took advanced courses in 
business law and accountancy ; was mem- 
ber of four state assemblies, and then 
had experience as a bank examiner and 
in general accounting. After serving 
three terms in House of Representatives 
he was elected sheriff of Cook County 
(Chicago,) and in 1942 began another 
series of terms in Congress. 


x * 
Noble Jones Gregory, Kentucky, May- 
field, occupied several positions with 


First National Bank of Mayfield before 
being elected to Congress in 1936. Since 
then he has been reelected and in addi- 
tion to Ways and Means Committee he 
is on joint committee on Internal Rev- 


enue taxation and on Democratic Na- 
tional Congressional campaign  com- 
mittee. 
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WUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SesTen, wassscuure-Te 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 


JOHN HANCOCK’S 


NEW FIVE YEAR RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 
RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 


KR NEW ONE-PARENT FAMILY POLICY ISSUED AT 
AGES 18 TO 55 


Call us for Fail Ky ormation 


ABE EISEN, C.L.U. 
OXford 7-2121 
800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 


LARRY CAMPS 











Under Secretary Scribner 


Fred Clark Scribner, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who was chief 
spokesman for that branch of the Gov- 
ernment at the Federal Income | tax 
hearings last month, is a Maine lawyer 
in civic life who is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, class of ’30, and of Harvard 
Law School, class of ’33. After practicing 
law in Portland he was elected general 
counsel, vice president and treasurer of 
Bates Manutacturing Co. Lewiston, 
Maine, resigning in 1955 in which year 
he was appointed general counsel of the 
Treasury Department. In February, 
1957, he was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and in August, 
1957, became Under Secretary. 

Under Secret tary Scribner is a former 
Republican national committeeman from 
Maine and_ has been prominent in 
Protestant Episcopal Church circles. He 
is a director of Maine General Hospit: al, 
Portland, of Maine School for the Blind 
and The New England Council and of a 
Boy Scouts of America council. 


Seated with Under Secretary Scribner 
at opening of the insurance tax hearings 
were these other Treasury officials with 
their titles and careers: 

Dan Throop Smith, Deputy to the 
secretary in charge of tax policy; and 
David A. Lindsay, Assistant to the 
Secretary and head of Treasury’s legal 
advisory staff. 

Mr. Smith, born in Chicago, was grad- 
uated from Stanford University in 1928 
and continued with graduate work at 
University of London and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He joined the Harvard Univer- 
sity faculty in 1930 and has been pro- 
fessor of finance at its Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He gave 
courses on taxation, monete iry and fiscal 
policy and conducted seminars on taxa- 
tion. He became director at Harvard 
Susiness School on effects of taxation on 
business conducted under a grant from 
Merrill Foundation. Seven books have 
contained results of the Merrill research 
program. Mr. Smith is joint author of 
“Taxation and Business Income.” During 
World War II he was director of Army 
Air Force Statistical School. He_ has 
been a member of the Economic Policy 
Committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, is a director of the Tax 
Institute, Inc., and a consultant to 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Lindsay, a native New Yorker, is 
a graduate of Buckley and St. Paul’s 
schools, of Yale University and Yale 
Law School. In 1949 he became asso- 
ciated with the New York law firm of 
Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland and 
Kiendl, and on January 1957, became 
a member of the firm. With Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York he is 
on taxation committee. 

Commissioned an ensign in the Navy 
in 1943 he became a gunnery officer, 
navigator and executive officer. 





Canada Personnel 

At the end of 1957, 22,710 people were 
employed in administrative work in 
Canada by the life insurance compames 
and 14,180 full-time field representatives 
were under contract. 

While head office personnel incre: ased 
by 110% in the years since 1939, the 
amount of life insurance handled by 
them increased 400%, the assets they 
administer increased 185% and annual 
benefits paid rose 165%. While agency 
sales and field service personnel in- 
creased by 75% in these same years, the 


annual amount of life insurance pur- 
chased rose over seven-fold and_ the 
number of contracts sold each year 
tripled. 
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In view of the number of stock fire 
and casualty insurance companies which 
have obtained control of life insurance 
companies in the past couple of years or 
have made a working, operating arrange- 
ment with them of some other kind so 
their organization may embark in life 
insurance, there has been considerable 
curiosity whether America Fore Loyalty 
Insurance Group intends to enter this 
field. America Fore Loyalty is one of 
the largest and most powerful groups of 
insurance companies in the international 
field. 

At meetings of stockholders of some 
companies in America Fore Loyalty In- 
surance Group held earlier this year the 
direct question was asked J. Victor 
Herd, chairman and president of Amer- 
ica Fore Loyalty, whether it had reached 
a final decision to enter life insurance. 
Mr. Herd at that time said that several 
proposals to sell life insurance companies 
to America Fore Loyalty were on his 
desk, were being reviewed but there 
had been no commitment of any kind. 

As a number of months have gone 
by since these meetings I asked Chair- 
man and President Herd this week if 
the situation has changed. 

His response: 

“Under current conditions and at cur- 
rent prices we feel that the shares of 
capital stock life insurance companies 
are pretty rich for our blood. However, 
if and when an opportunity to engage 
our capital in the business of life insur- 
ance on a basis which appeared sound 
on a long term basis were afforded us it 
would receive careful and sympathetic 
consideration as a condition precedent to 
a recommendation to directors and 
stockholders.” 

Roswell Magill, chairman of Tax 
Foundation, Inc, and a trustee of Mutual 
Of New York, had an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post in the November 





Fire Marshal's Division 


(Continued from Page 20) 


the district engineer makes a final in- 
Spection to insure that the structure is 
fully in compliance with the State Code. 


Arson Investigation 


aA deputy State fire marshal, district 
investigator, is assigned to each of five 
territories for the purpose of investigat- 
ing all fires occurring in the State 
which are believed to be of suspicious 
origin. Their work is supervised by the 
chief investigator whose headquarters 
are in Richmond. Where evidence of 
incendiarism is discovered, the district 
Investigator is required to assist in the 
Prosecution of the offender. In the 
course of his work, the district investi- 


gator interrogates witnesses, records 
testimony, and detects and _ preserves 
evidence. The fire marshal’s division 


for the past several years, has conducted 
an arson investigation school at one of 
the State Universities. Enrollment is 
limited to governmental employes having 
egal authority pursuant to local or state 
law to investigate arson cases in Vir- 
ginia, 

In addition to the investigation of 
Suspicious fire losses, the district in- 
vestigator is responsible for making 
assigned risk investigations for the 
Commissioner of Insurance for his use 
M assigning automobile liability insur- 
ance where companies have refused the 
tisk. The investigator’s report serves 
as a basis for accepting or rejecting an 
individual’s application. It is also used 
'y the State Corporation Commission in 
Tejected cases which have been appealed. 

In addition to the chief fire marshal 
ind chief investigator, the fire marshal 
division presently maintains a staff of 8 
Te safety engineers, 6 arson  investi- 
Sators, 2 full-time secretaries and 4 
a time secretaries, a total of 22 per- 

S, 





the declining purchasing 
Headline was— 
Worth Ten 


22 issue on 
power of the dollar. 
“Will Your Dollar be 
Cents ?” 

The article attracted so much atten- 
tion that the Reader’s Digest will pub- 
lish excerpts from it in its January, 
1959 issue. 

The Federal deficit this year is ex- 
pected to be about $12 billion, a deficit 





much greater than the total expenditures 
of the Federal Government 20 years ago. 
Congress has raised the total debt this 
year which is now $288 billion. It is 
thought that even this phenomenal total 
will soon be inadequate if we continue 
to finance Federal operations by borrow- 
ing huge sums every year. Mr. Magill 
blames the Government’s fiscal policy for 
the drastic undermining of the public’s 
purchasing power. 

Mr. Magill was Roosevelt’s Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, was on Colum- 
bia University’s law faculty and is a 
lawyer. He is the author of “The Im- 
pact of Federal Taxes,” and other books 
and articles on taxation. 


I have been asked how many life in- 
surance companies are operating in 
Texas. Here is the official count (as of 
October 24, 1958) of companies authorized 
to transact business in that state. It is 
furnished to The Eastern Underwriter 
by the Texas Board of Insurance. 

Out-of-state legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies—179 ‘ 

Texas legal reserve life 
companies—319. 

Of the Texas companies, 99 have their 
home offices in Dallas and 34 others have 
an executive office in that city. 


insurance 


Uncle Francis 




















A SPLIT-DOLLAR PLAN 


WHICH GIVES EMPLOYEES 
A LEVEL DEATH BENEFIT 
ae Oe 





With our new Split-Dollar Plan it is possible 
to give life insurance protection to employees 
during their normal years of active employ- 


ment whereby: 


(1) the employer gets back the premiums 


he has paid 


(2) the employee at the same time main- 
tains a level death benefit 

(3) the part of the premium paid* by the 
employee is small after the first year 
and, at the younger issue ages, disap- 
pears in a few years. Even at the older 


issue ages the employee’s share of the 
premium is only a small part of the 
total premium. 


This Split-Dollar arrangement is made possi- 


ble by CML’s new dividend endorsement pro- 


viding for the purchase of One-Year Term 


*Based on current dividends and term insurance rates; 
neither guarantees nor estimates for the future. 


Insurance from dividend accumulations. This 
very valuable feature is made available on 
new Ordinary Life Policies, $10,000 or more. 
Connecticut Mutual’s General Agencies from 
coast to coast will welcome inquiries from 
interested brokers. 


Connecticut Mutual \Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
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Your clients 2re entitled to the finest 
in life insurance protection, at low cost, 
CUSTOM-TAILORED to fit their needs. 
Whether it’s term or permanent—indi- 
vidual or group—let us tell you about 
CANADA LIFE’S wide range of plans. 
The rates are low and they’re easy-to- 
sell. Why not give me a ring today? 
JULIAN SCHWEIZER, Agency Manager 


MATT JAFFE 


ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


431 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


She 
(CANADA LIFE 
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Supervisor At St. Louis 

Andrew W. Wening, Jr. has’ been 
named supervisor in the L. S. Becker 
Agency, representing Lincoln National 
Life in St. Louis, according to an an- 
nouncement by L. S. Becker, general 
agent. 

Mr. Wening joined the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in 1956, and has established 
a noteworthy personal sales record. His 
activities in life insurance circles in- 
clude service as a board member of the 
St. Louis Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and as the representative for the 
Council of Field Underwriters of St. 
Louis. 


Messinger With Westreich 


Peter Messinger has been appointed 
supervisor of the Gerald Westreich 
Agency, general agent for the Berkshire 
Life in New York City. Mr. Messinger 
was associated with the Mutual Trust 
Life in Brooklyn since 1952 as manager 
of programming and planning depart- 
ment in the Bergen-Eiber Agency. 


Manager at Cincinnati 


Carl M. Jensen has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati branch office 
f Occidental Life of California. He 
joins Occidental after representing Pru- 
dential in Cincinnati as agent and divi- 
sion manager for the past eight years. 
Mr. Jensen is a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Life Underwriters 
and has received the National Quality 
Award several times. 


BENEFICIAL NAMES JACOBS 

Harry R. Jacobs has been named Cali- 
fornia state manager of Beneficial 
Standard Life’s mortgage insurance serv- 
ices, it was announced by Executive 
Vice President Joseph N. Mitchell. A 
pioneer in mortgage insurance, Mr. 
Jacobs heads up a staff of 25 insurance 
counselors, all of whom have been es- 
pecially trained to write mortgage re- 
demption coverage. 





He who would eat the kernel, must 
crack the shell.—Platus 








‘Dr. Earl C. Bonnett to 


Retire at End of Year 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF MET. 





Former President of Association of 
Medical Directors; and Long 
Prominent in It 





Dr. Earl C. Bonnett, medical director 
of Metropolitan Life, will retire at the 
end of the year after a distinguished 
career which includes having been presi- 
dent of Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. 

Hle is one of a number of executives 
in the medical division whose first con- 
nection with the Metropolitan was as a 
part-time home office official physician. 
This list includes Dr. Joseph C. Horan 
and Dr. Rexford W. Finegan, associate 
medical directors, and Doctors A. O. 
Jimensis and H. H. Fellows, former 
associate medical directors. 

The American Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors was organized 
in December 1889, with 34 founding 
members. At the present time member- 
ship has grown to 476, representing 232 
companies. The annual meetings of the 
Association have been devoted to the 
presentation of scientific papers having 
to do not only with subjects of specific 
interest to insurance medicine, but also 
dealing with important clinical and re- 
search problems in which it has had an 
indirect interest. In addition, it has spon- 
sored many activities having to do with 
medical underwriting and essential rela- 
tionships with the medical profession 


as a whole. 
Dr. Bonnett was elected a member of 


the Association in 1928 when he was 
assistant medical director of the com- 
pany. He went on the Association’s 
executive council in 1945 and became 


a 
— 
a 





finlidau Greetings 


To our policyholders whose patronage we 


sincerely appreciate. 


To our agents who enable us year after year 


to widen our sphere of public service. 


To our friends in the industry whose whole- 
souled dedication to the lofty principles of 
our great business makes us proud of our 


institutional brotherhood. 


To these and to all life insurance people everywhere, 
we extend our warmest wishes for a Merry Christmas 
filled with all the spiritual and material blessings a 
man could wish for and a New Year rich in oppor- 
tunity and prodigal in fulfillment. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
DANIEL J. WALSH, President 


BONNETT 


DR. EARL C. 


president in October, 1952, continuing 
on executive council. In 1945 he was 
appointed a member of the joint medico- 
actuarial committee of the Association 
and the Society of Actuaries. Four years 
later he was elected chairman of the 
newly formed committee on mortality 
of the Association. In October, 1949, he 
was elected Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund representative of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Degrees from Cornell 


3orn in Provo, Utah, Dr. Bonnett 
spent two vears in Brigham Young High 
School which he left at age of 17 to 
become an engineer in the public utility 
field. That meant considerable outdoor 
work including climbing poles and 
stringing wires, but before long he 
decided he wanted to be a doctor. He 
entered Cornell University where he re- 
ceived an A.B, degree and then Cornell 
Medical School where he got an M.D. 

When a Cornell student he enlisted 
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Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
H. O. ADMINSTRATION 
MANAGERS $8,000—$10,000 


Currently available—an extensive selec- 
tion of home office adminstrative openings. 
All of these positions are with estab!ished 
reputable companies. An important aspect 
of the openings is scope of duties in- 





volved, plus ‘stepping stone’ to greater 
responsibility. 

General company specifications: age 
range—28-40, college desirable, minimum 


ome or large branch 
office technical and administrative bac‘- 
ground — underwriting; contact division: 
policyholders service; claims, etc. The more 
versatile background, the greater the po:- 
sibility of effecting good position. 

Partial list of areas involved: 
COLORADO — ARKANSAS — MISSOURI 
— WASHINGTON, D. C. — WISCONSIN 
— OHIO — MARYLAND — FAR WEST — 
NEW ENGLAND. 

Write for "HOW WE OPERATE". No 
obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 


six to ten years 














in the Army, was advanced to sergeant 
and then to lieutenant in the field artil- 
lery seeing combat service in the Meuse- 
Argonne campaign. 

On his return he spent three years 
in the Cornell Medical College in New 
York City. After two years as an 
interne at New York Hospital he opened 
an office in New York to do private 
practice. 

It was in 1926 that Dr. 
the Metropolitan full time. Two years 
later he was advanced to assistant 
medical director; became associate in 
1944 and medical director in October of 
that year. 


Sonnett joined 


The Numerical Rating System 

Dr. Bonnett has made many important 
contributions to the insurance medical 
profession. The numerical rating system 
of medical impairments now used_ by 
all companies gained much from his 
original research and addresses on the 
subject. Also, he was a pioneer in setting 
up the guide books for lay and medical 
underwriters in Metropolitan Life back 
in the late ’20s and early ’30s. 

The numerical rating system is based 
on the concept that an average risk is 
assumed to have the normal expectancy 
for his age and occupational classification. 
If in addition, there is a past medical 
history admitted on the application or 
physical impairments found on the medi 
cal examination which modify the life 
expectancy, numerical ratings are added 
to the average expectancy for that given 
applicant. These substandard ratings 
are on a percentage basis and the issue 
of the policy may carry a_ percentage 
upgrading in the premium charged ac- 
cording to their significance. This may 
be as low as plus 30 for the less import- 
ant histories and impairments and may 
go as high as 400 for the highest rated 
policy. The premiums are thus adjusted 
accordingly. 

Dr. Bonnett applied this underwriting 
principle to heart tracings in a standard: 
ized manner. Where a_ heart tracing 
(electro-cardiogram) shows a few prema- 
ture contractions, no substandard rating 
is applied and the policy is issued as ap- 
plied for. If, however, these premature 
contractions amount to as many as 4 
per minute, the case is rated as 4 
substandard one and an extra premium 
is charged because of the presence o 
this impairment. There are 22 divisions, 
each with numerous subdivisions, liste 
in the electrocardiogram rating table 
and it has become possible to classilY 
many of these as standard risks and thus 
much protection can be given to indiv- 
duals with insurable heart impairments. 


There are others in the intermediate 
group where the impairment can 
taken care of with the substandard 
rating and an extra premium charge 
for it. There are, of course, others 
which necessitate the declining of the 
application. 


Since this innovation the Metropolitat 
and all other insurers of life have beet 
able to issue some kind of insurance ! 
many applicants who have had_ heat! 
attacks. A very valuable by-product 
this rating system is that those whose 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Permeates This Agency 


Just as the famous New York Yankees, world’s champions in baseball, have thrived 
on Teamwork, so has this agency in the recruiting and training program for new men 


achieved gratifying success. 


It’s on the record that the newer men who have come to us in the past five years, 
will pay for a total of $20,000,000 of life insurance this year, about 45% of our total 
production. Significantly, 90% of them had no previous insurance training when they 
started with us. 


What’s the secret of this success? First, the new man finds himself in an atmos- 
phere of helpfulness and enthusiasm. Our older and experienced men are glad -to con- 
tribute their time and effort to his progress. We, in turn, encourage him to study for the 


LUTC and the CLU designations for knowledge is power. 


However, our newer men are not “bottle-fed”. They are taught to think for them- 
selves, to express their own individualities in sales calls rather than using canned sales 


talks. It adds up that the combined effect of managerial encouragement and training 


by experts, in an atmosphere of success, produces the finished product—The Marksman. 


We now have 60 of them in our agency. Through their “teamwork” efforts we will 
close 1958 with well over $38,000,000 in Ordinary paid-for business, a new high. 


Dd 
DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil UA FE fee oe 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: ClIrele 5-2300 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Everette E. Ballard 


Everette E. Ballard, 
American Life & Casualty Co.,, 
Ridge, Ill., was born on a farm 
Cobden, Iil. After graduating 
Southern Illinois University, he 
school for 


president of All 
Park 
east of 
from 
taught 


nine years. 


Charles A. Will 

A graduate of New York University 

Charles A. Will joined the Guardian in 

1936 and was appointed to the company ’s 

official staff as assistant underwriting 
secretary on November 1, 1950. 

Active in association work Mr. 


Will 





Moffet Studio 

EVERETTE FE. BALLARD 
Joining Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
in 1929 as a salesman of accident and 
health insurance he led the company in 


sales during 1929 and 1930, and was 
promoted to assistant agency director. 
Later, when the company reinsured 


Peoria Life business and the name of 
the company was changed to the Alliance 
Life Mr. Ballard was made home office 
supervisor in charge of agency develop- 
ment with special emphasis on accident 
and health, continuing in that capacity 
until April, 1938, when he joined Jeffer- 
son National Life of Indianapolis as vice 
president and agency director. 

In 1952, Mr. Ballard became executive 
vice president of All American Life & 
Casualty Co. On death in 1954 of Presi- 
dent M. A. Kern he became president 
of the company. He has spoken before 
many groups. 

Mr. Ballard is a 32nd degree Mason 
Scottish Rite and a member of Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, and these 
clubs: Union League, Medinah Country 
and Executives. He is a member of 
Methodist Church of Arlington Heights, 
Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Ballard have two chil- 
dren, Barbara and Dean. 





George C. Campbell 


(Continued from Page 16) 


actuary in 1953. He has responsibility 
for managing a group of about 450 peo- 
ple who keep actuarial records for In- 
dustrial and Ordinary policies, make the 
annual reserve valuations, compute other 
actuarial liabilities, essemble the annual 
statement, and make many other related 
analyses and reports. 

Mr. Campbell is a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, and holds membership 
in the American Economic Association, 
American Statistical Association and 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics. 

During World War II he served nearly 
four years in the Army’s chemical war- 
fare service. He was the chief fiscal and 
cost accounting officer at one of the large 
manufacturing arsenals operated by the 


War Dep: irtment., 
He lives in Troy Hills, N. J. He has 
been active in local civic affairs, and 


formerly was a member of the board of 
education for the Parsippany-Troy Hills 
township. His hobbies are gardening, 
photography and woodworking. 


CHARLES A. WILL 

is a past president of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters and a member 
of the Institute's executive committee. 
He is a past member of the occupational 
committee of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Mr. Will has been active in the affairs 
of the Eastern Card Library, a central 
M.I.B. file, and served as president of 
the library in 1955 and as a board mem- 
ber from 1953 to 1956. 


Scott Stockwell 

Scott Stockwell is vice president and 
director of MacLaren Advertising Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has handled the 
institutional advertising program for the 
life insurance companies of Canada since 
1924. This long period of continuous in- 
stitutional advertising by the Canadian 
life insurance companies makes it one 
of the oldest continuous campaigns of 
its kind in either the U.S.A. or Canada. 
Since 1946 Mr. Stockwell has directed 
this campaign. MacLaren’s is one of 
Canada’s largest agencies and one of the 
most important. 

Mr. Stockwell became interested in 
printer’s ink while working on magazines 


which 
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MIDTOWN 
135 E. 42nd St. 


FULL RESERVE Ist Yr. ON O. L. 


LEADING BROKERAGE AGENCY OF PHOENIX MUTUAL - 1957 


Phoenix Mutual Life's 
BROKERAGE 


W. F. KELLY, Mor. 


AGENCY 
YU 6-6586 


LEVEL DEATH BENEFIT FOR LOAN PLANS 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36 
Chicago Office: 134 N. LaSalle St. 











and papers at high school and then dur- 
ing his undergraduate days at Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He conducted a_ high 
school editors’ Conference in 1927 and 
worked as feature editor on the Univer- 
sity daily. From this early activity he 
moved to the Toronto Globe, a morning 
newspaper, and then to the Canadian 
Press. 





Herbert G. Bartholdi 


At the 35th annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association last 
September Herbert G. Bartholdi was 
elected a director for a three year term. 
A member of the LOMA cost committee 
he will round out 25 years with the 
He joined 


Minnesota Mutual next year. 





SCOTT STOCKWELL 


In 1928 he joined the MacLaren Adver- 
tising public relations department. After 
a number of years in different divisions 
of the agency, he became a supervisor 
of the advertising activities of many na- 
tional accounts. During the war years 
he was on loan to the Canadian Army 
technical services—radium and atomic 
energy division — participating in many 
of the early developments of radium and 
uranium. Returning to MacLaren’s in 
1945 he supervised many of its larger 
accounts, eventually specializing in in- 
surance advertising for the CLIOA. He 
was appointed a vice president of his 
company in 1953 and a director in 1955. 





TEARE 


Agency, Ine. 


> Finest Insurance 


Firms 


A. & H. 


General Agents — Continental Assurance Co. — Chicago 


500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N. Y. 


LOngacre 4-8130 





HERBERT G. BARTHOLDI 


the company in 1934, became comptroller 
in 1955 and second vice president and 
comptroller in 1956. 

A native of Duluth, Mr. Bartholdi re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1930 and an 
M.B.A, from Harvard in 1932. 

He is a member of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
and of the Comptroller’s Institute. 


Raymond C. Swanson 

Raymond C. Swanson, agency vice 
president of Monarch Life, for the past 
six years, is now in charge of all sales 
activities for the Monarch, Springfield 
Fire & Marine and New England Insur- 
ance Co., recently affiliated as the Spring 
field-Monarch Companies. This is fis 
26th year with the Monarch, having 
started as an agent back in 1932 in the 
depths of the depression. 

A native of Benedict, Neb., Mr. 
son was graduated from Doane College 
at Crete, Neb. with B.A. degree. He 
sold non-can, A, & H. insurance for the 
Monarch for slightly over a year, per- 
forming creditably, and then was named 
general agent in August, 1933. In Aug- 
ust, 1941, he was selected to be West 
Coast supervisor and about two years 
later was assigned to San Francisco as 
a general agent. There he demonstrated 
skill as an agency builder, serving {of 
10 years up until the time of his cal 
to the home office to be agency vice 
president. 

In 1952, the year before Mr. Swanson 
went to the home office, 525 Monarch 
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We Have With Us Today— 


salesmen produced $2,700,817 in new H. 
& A. annual premiums and $42,229,308 
in new life insurance volume, H. & A. 
annual premium income that year was 
$12,483,294 and life in force $208,938,991. 
By the end of 1957, under his leadership, 
Monarch’s sales force had grown to 750 





RAYMOND C. SWANSON 


and its annual new business totaled $4,- 
864,867 in H. & A. premiums, over $100,- 
(00,000 life volume, and life in force 
of $444,729,097, 

An inspirational speaker and writer, 
Mr, Swanson is an industry-minded sales 
executive. His affiliations include LIA- 
MA and HIAA. He is a member of the 
Scottish Rite and a Shriner. 


Sterling T. Tooker 
Sterling T, Tooker, second vice presi- 
dent of The Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies, a member of their executive depart- 
ment, and vice president in charge of 
personnel since 1954, is also a director 
of Life Office Management Association. 





STERLING T. TOOKER 


As an officer of the executive depart- 
ment Mr. Tooker administers the oper- 
ttion of budgetary controls, expense al- 
Ocation, research, employe and_ public 
relations and similar general administra- 
live affairs of the companies. 

Mr. Tooker joined Travelers in 1935, 
Starting in the life actuarial department, 
in 1942 was transferred to the depart- 
ment of home office supervision. He was 


appointed secretary of the personnel de- 
partment in 1947 and elected second vice 
president in 1954. 

A native of Hartford, Mr. Tooker was 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1935 and received a Bachelor of Insur- 
ance degree in 1942 from the Hartford 
College of Insurance of University of 
Connecticut. A veteran of World War 
II, he served in the Navy and when 


separated from active duty had the rank 
of lieutenant. He is now a member of 
the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Tooker has been chairman of the 
Greater Hartford Community Chest 
budget committee and is on its board. 
He is a former vice president of Hart- 
ford Junior Achievement and is a di- 
rector. He was chairman of board of 
education in Rocky Hill and is on boards 
of Hartford Rotary Club and Greater 
Hartford YMCA. Also, he is a governor 
of the Hartford Club and is a corporator 
of the Institute of Living. 

Mrs. Tooker was Alice Wethersfield 
and they have two sons. 


43 Conn. Banks Write 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 


Life insurance departments of Con- 
necticut savings banks met in Waliing- 
ford November 25 with representatives 
of 25 mutual savings banks present. In 
the state are 43 of these savings banks. 
They have total insurance in force of 
$51,273,000. Total 
banks for the year ending. with Septem- 
ber, 1958, were $1,016,702. 


premiums of these 
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MW ccidental Life 
©, INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Moma Office: Ls Angeles / WB. Stannard, Vice President! 


pay Lifetime Renewals... 


What We Mean 
By “Change Easy” 


‘‘What,”’ asked the Occidental policyholder, ‘‘is this 
‘Change Easy’ insurance you're advertising nationally?” 
This was our answer: 


“It's that $10,000 Term policy bought when you were 
married and changed to Endowment last year when you 
were promoted. It’s the $100 a month family income 
you included when Peter was born and the additional 
$100 when Debbie came along, plus the $10,000 educa- 
tion fund you tacked on last year... 


“It's the provision you added to pay off your $15,000 2 
mortgage when you bought your home, the Family Plan 4 
insurance on Mary and the kids . . . the $200 a month 
disability income for you. 


“All those benefits—added as needed to one policy— 
plus your family hospital and major medical plans, now 
paid with one pre-authorized monthly check . . . this is 
‘Change Easy’ insurance.” 





















they last as long as you do! 
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a of Canada Opens 
New Branches in Jersey 


NEWARK -ESSEX; PATERSON 





Personnel Changes Involve A. A. In- 
galls, H. Mitkus and J. D. McLean; 
Other Expansion Activities 





Two new branch openings in December 
in Northern New Jersey are announced 
by the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. A second branch is opening in 
Newark and a new branch in Paterson. 
In addition, the Sun Life announces the 
creation of four new branches in its 
Canadian organization: a tenth branch 
in Toronto, a second Edmonton branch, 
and branches in Sydney, Nova Scotia 
and Chicoutimi, Quebec. 

These new branches, necessitated by a 
steadily increasing volume of new busi- 
ness throughout North America, bring 
the total number of United States Ordi- 
nary and Group branches to 66 and the 
Canadian to 71. 


Managerial Announcement 


A. A. Ingalls has been named branch 
manager of the existing Newark branch, 
succeeding the late B. R. Wright; H. 
Mitkus is manager of the newly created 
Newark-Essex branch and J. D. McLean 
is manager of the new Paterson branch. 

Mr. Ingalls joined Sun Life in 1949 
in Middlebury, Vermont. After man- 
agerial appointments in Burlington, Vt., 
and New Haven he went to the com- 
pany’s head office in Montreal where he 
became assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies in 1957, 

Mr. Mitkus joined Sun Life in Newark 
in 1954 and has been a unit supervisor 
for the past two years. 

Mr. McLean joined Sun Life’s New 
Haven branch in 1953 and was appointed 
unit supervisor in Willimantic, Conn., 
early last year. 





Harold St. Clair Rejoins 


Lincoln National Life 

Harold E. St. Clair, CLU, has been 
appointed assistant secretary in the re- 
insurance department of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Formerly a member of the 
Lincoln Life organization, he returns 
after an absence of twenty-two years. 
During his initial service with the com- 
pany he was connected with the policy- 
holders service and mortgage loan de- 
partments. 

Mr. St. Clair returns to Fort Wayne 
from Cincinnati where he was with the 
National Underwriter Co. as editor of 
Diamond Life Bulletins. He also has 
been director of agents’ training for the 
Reliance Life which was merged with 
Lincoln Life in 1952, and is widely- 
known in life insurance circles through 
extensive travel for the Life Office 
Management Association, New York 
City. He served that organization as 
assistant secretary and later as asso- 
ciate secretary in charge of the asso- 
ciation’s Institute program. Mr. St. 
Clair’s command of the Spanish language, 
gained during residency in Buenos Aires, 
will enable him to be particularly help- 
ful in dealing with Lincoln Life’s clients 
in Latin-America. 





Life Insurance Volumes 
Given to Ga. State College 


Some 225 valuable volumes on the 
subject of life insurance have been 
given to Georgia State College of Busi- 


ness Administration by State Life 
Assurance of America, Worcester. The 
books will be used in the library for 


the new Insurance Department at the 
College, headed by Kenneth Black, Jr. 

The volumes from the State Mutual 
Library were donated in response to a 
suggestion from Ben G. Thayer, former 
manager of State Mutual’s Group office 
in Atlanta. The company also maintains 
an Atlanta agency under the direction 
of Charles G. Bethea, CLU, general 
agent, and its mortgage loans are han- 
led by Tharpe & Brooks, Inc. 


Frank Devitt Observes 
His 45th Anniversary 





FRANK H. DEVITT 


Frank H. Devitt of Denver, general 
agent for Capitol Life, completes his 
45th year in the life insurance business 
this month, during which time he has 


placed over 57 million dollars worth 
of business in force. gan 
Mr. Devitt started his life insurance 


career December 3, 1913, in New York, 
where over a period of 26 years he de- 
veloped one oi the top producing agen- 
cies of that city. He came to Capitol 
Life in 1939 to head the Devitt Agency, 
which became the Devitt-Wright Agency 
in August of 1958, with offices in the 
Guaranty Bank Building, Denver. 

Mr. Devitt consistently has been one 
of Capitol Life’s top producers, winning 
the company’s leading Agency Manager’s 
Award for the past two years. He has 
also won the National Quality Award 
for the past ten consecutive years. 

He is a past president of both the 
Denver and State Association of Life 
Underwriters. He was a member of 
the original board of the National As- 








HOME OFFICE 
SUPERVISOR OF AGENCIES 


If you possess a proven record in re- 
cruiting and training . . . with experi- 
ence in agency building . . . this is 
an opportunity to share permanently 
in the future of a progressive New 
York Company. Age 30-45. Our staff 
knows about this ad. Write in con- 
fidence to Box 2668, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 














LUTC Courses at Record 


Total enrollments in LUTC life in- 
surance courses stood at a new record 
of 20,130, as of December 2, according 
to an announcement by Loran E., Powell, 
CLU, managing director of the Council. 
Although a definitive breakdown of the 
students into classes has not been com- 
pleted, Mr. Powell estimates the prob- 
able number of classes will be over 1,000. 

This marks the eleventh consecutive 
year in which LUTC enrollments have 
topped the record set during the previous 
year, 18,262 being the figure established 
for the 1957-58 classes. Local LUTC 
chairmen have again succeeded on or- 
ganizing classes in every state and in 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Students enrolled repre- 
sent several hundred different life in- 
surance companies, some 320 of which 
have adopted. scholarship programs 
wherein the company assumes a portion 
of the tuition fees for its student repre- 
sentatives. Current classes began during 
the last week of October, and will close 
with a final examination during the 


week of May 11, 1959. 





sociation of Managers when it was or- 
ganized in 1952. He has been active in 
the Chamber of Commerce, belonging to 
many committees. He helped organize 
youngster hockey in this area and has 
been given the nickname of “Mr. 
Hockey.” Also active in United Fund, 
he has headed the Advance Gifts for 
United Fund for the past several years. 








RETIREMENT 
PLANNING 





ANNOUNCING 





changing times. 








Two New Group Plans 


Group Retirement and Group Auxiliary, combining 
retirement income and death benefits. These modern 
group plans provide the business owner’s answer to 
retirement planning today that will meet tomorrow’s 


For the newest look in retirement plan- 
ning —and a complete line of pension 
products, both group and individual, call 
our local office. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
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Member of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Ass'n 





PROMOTED BY MUTUAL OF N. Y. 
Norwood Director of Field Training; 
Williams Director of Recruiting; 
MacKenzie Advanced 
George A. Norwood has been named 
director of field training and Clarke 
Williams has been appointed director of 
recruiting of Mutual Of New York, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Stanton 
G. Hale, vice president for sales. Ap- 

pointments are effective January 1. 

Mr. Norwood, a graduate of North 
Dakota Teachers College and Montana 
State University, entered the personal 
insurance field in 1947 as a field repre- 
sentative in MONY’s Oakland agency. 
In 1949 he was named assistant agency 
manager, and the following year trans- 
ferred to San Francisco in the same post. 
In August, 1956, he was advanced to the 
home office sales department staff for a 
program of managerial training. In May, 
1957, he was appointed district manager 
in Santa Rosa, and became agency man- 
ager when that office was expanded to 
a full managing agency in January, 1958. 
Last September Mr. Norwood was pro- 
moted to the home office sales staff. 

Mr. Williams joined MONY as a 
field representative in Richmond in 1947, 
and was named assistant agency manager 
in 1949. In June, 1952 he was advanced 
to the home office sales department staff 
for managerial training. He was ap- 
pointed manager of the Richmond agency 
in November, 1953. Last September he 
was promoted to the home office sales 
staff. 

Mr. MacKenzie has been with MONY 
since 1954. A graduate of Rutgers, he 
holds a bachelor’s degree in journalism. 
Prior to joining MONY, he was direc- 
tor of sports information and associate 
editor in public relations at Rutgers. 





Bernard M. Eiber Addresses 
Brooklyn Branch Meeting 


Bernard M. Eiber, New York attorney, 
addressed the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York recently, at the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Ejiber discussed, “The Last Will 
and Testament—The Core of Estate 
Planning.” His address supplied the an- 
swers to the following questions: 1. What 
is a will? 2. Who should make a will? 
3. How is an estate distributed if there 
is no will? 4. Can the beneficiary of a 
life insurance policy be changed by the 
provisions of a will? 5. Can trust pro- 
visions in a will result in a saving in 
estate taxes? 6. Should children be 
designated as contingent beneficiaries in 
life insurance policies, or a will? 7. Does 
the beneficiary of a life insurance policy 
have an obligation to pay a proportionate 
share of estate taxes? ‘ 

Mr. Ejiber is chairman of the commit- 
tee on insurance law of the Queens 
County Lawyers’ Association and a mem- 
ber of that group’s committee on tax- 
ation. He is a member of the taxation 
section of the New York State Bar 
Associ: ation and a member of the Amert- 
ican Bar Association, Mr. Eiber is also 
a past president of the Brooklyn Branch 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York and the im- 
mediate past president of the New York 
CLU Chapter. 
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Merry (hristmas 


THOUGH OTHER THINGS may change in this world of 
ours, Christmas remains forever the same. . . a season 
of joy and hope and love and faith. 

We of Metropolitan Life . . . whose privilege it is 
to serve so many families in the United States and 
Canada . . . greet you in the ancient and abiding 
spirit of that first Christmas observed so long ago 
under the stars of Bethlehem. 

May you know the warmth, the joy and the love of 


Christmas as expressed by happy family reunions . . . 
the spirit of Christmas as symbolized by church bells 
and chimes . . . and the faith of Christmas as ex- 
pressed in our worship of the Almighty. 

As a New Year dawns, we hope it will bring you 
the fullest measure of health, happiness, progress . . . 
and peace and contentment of mind and heart. And 
may these blessings be with you throughout all the 
years that lie ahead. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (A Mutua/ Company) 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Over 124 Years of Experience 
All With 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Proud to again be Company's Leading Agency 


(1957 and 1958 to date) 
x *k * 
WHY SELL TERM INSURANCE? 


(If your clients, corporations, or partnerships ever 
plan to convert or renew?) 


Our Executive Equity Protector can give more death benefit with 
less immediate temporary cost while guaranteeing permanent values 
and rates at today’s age. Telephone us for ledger sheets at any age to 
prove it to yourself and to your client. 


Too Good To Be True? Try us and see! It will put dollars in your 
pocket while you do your client a lasting service. (Commissions up to 
14 renewals for maximum 130%; minimum—first and 9 renewals, 115% 
Total.) 


EXECUTIVE EQUITY PROTECTOR 
($25,000 Minimum: $500,000 Maximum—No reinsurance) 


For Split Dollar or full first year reserve cash value for collateral, 
call for figures at exact age: 


Ist Year 2nd Year lst Year 2nd Year 


Age Net Net Age Net Net 
30 5.57 3.19 50 14.79 3.62 
35 6.12 375 55 20.59 8.07 
40 8.60 2.72 60 29.68 15.32 


45 10.34 2.57 75 92.38 74.87 


(Dividends not guaranteed nor estimated, 1957 schedule quoted) 


x * * 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of 
having their cases handled by top personnel. We have a full-time 
organization with no brokerage supervisors. Every case receives my 
personal attention. 


LOOK AT THIS RECORD: 

SAM P. DAVIS, MANAGER (30 years with P.M.) 
JOHN H. KULL, ASSOCIATE MGR.............(53 years with P.M.) 
GEORGE BARONIAN, OFFICE MGR.........(30 years with P.M.) 


MRS. A. L. DIXON, BROKERAGE SEC'’YV............(29 years in life 
insurance—1!I1 with Phoenix) 





Total: 142 years 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


New Maximum Equity Protector 
Full Reserve first year cash value. 
Death Benefit, face of policy plus cash value to age 65. 
A tremendous Policy for minimum deposit or split doflar cases. 


Call for ledger sheets for specific ages. 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 
Soon After Jan. 1—20 East 46th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Present: 60 East 42nd St. (Lincoln Bldg.), N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Same Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6042 





(We solicit only surplus business you cannot place in your own company) 





















Col. Stevens Story of No. 
American Life, Toronto 


WRITES ORIGINAL HISTORY 





Protection Illustrated from Roman and 
“Gild” Days; Author’s Career 
in Many Lands 





The history of North American ate 
Assurance Co. written by Lieut. Col. G 
R. Stevens, Order of British Empire, cai 
widely distributed this year, is an origi- 
nal and fascinating document. 

It begins with a review of man’s 
struggles to win security over the cen- 
turies dating back to Roman times and 
then the story of the “gilds” of England 





LT. COL. GEORGE RAY STEVENS 


is told. The earliest “gilds” were greatly 
concerned with “wer-gilds” or “life 
prices” which were payments for settle- 
ment of blood feuds. There was a great 
deal of casual killing in those days and if 
the murderer made a mistake it was 
necessary for him to pay for his error. 
The early “gilds” were little more than 
gangsters clubs for the protection of 
members who were in need of ready 
money to save their skins. After Chris- 
tianity took rcot in Britain the gilds 
were put to better uses and finally gild 
insurance furnished funeral funds and 
became a feature of country life. 


Insurance in Early Centuries 


Col. Stevens then traces risk taking 
craft societies and leads up to the Eighth 
century when it was possible to pur- 
chase annuities which were good for 
residence in religious communities, or 
for sanctuary in time of peril, or for 
prayers, masses and candles in the great 
extremity of death. Many Governments 
followed the church into the insurance 
business. Finally, in the Eigthteenth 
Century insurance became an indepen- 
dent business and strong companies were 
formed which are operating today: 
Equitable Life Assurance of Britain, 
London Assurance and Royal Exchange. 

Col. Stevens, then crossing the ocean, 
discusses early days of life insurance 
in Canada and leads up to organi- 
zation and history of the North Ameri- 
can Life which is graphically and pic- 
turesquely told. 


Career of Col. Stevens 


Born in Nova Scotia, Col. Stevens was 
graduated from University of Alberta 
after which he entered World War I 
seeing service in Princess Patricia’sC ana- 
dian Light Infantry. He became director 
of Indian Army public relations for 
Middle East, Burma and Italy. After 
the war he went with the Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner for a 
decade during which he had experience 
in Cuba, Jamaica, Peru, South Africa 
and Australia. After a period as director 
of companies in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, he became a public relations 





























































officer for International Tea Board, 
London; and then was loaned to the 
Indian Army. He was awarded the 
O.B.E. for his services with the Wingate 
expedition into Burma. 

At the present time he is a freelance 
writer. Among the numerous books he 
has written are a history of his regi- 
ment, Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, 
the story of the Canadian National Rail- 
way and a number of histories for the 
Indian and the British Governments. 

He has been a prominent broadcaster 
in Canada, South Africa, Egypt and 
Hollywood. 





Business Men’s Changing 
Its Capital Structure 


Kansas City—Stockholders of Business 
Men’s Assurance will meet here Decem- 
ber 23 to consider a reduction in the 
par value of the capital stock and an 
increase in the number of shares out- 
standing, J. C. Higdon, president, an- 
nounced, 

The insurance company currently has 
outstanding 800,000 shares of $10 par 
value capital stock. It is proposed to 
reduce the par value to 4 and increase 
the number of shares to two million. 
Subject to approval of stockholders and 
the Missouri Insurance Department, the 
change in the capitalization would be 
made January 5. 

BMA pays 60¢ a share annually on 
the present stock and it is contemplated 
the new stock would be placed on a 
30 cents per share annual basis, Mr. 
Higdon said. Thus, the annual dividend 
requirement would amount to $600,000 
instead of $480,000. 





American Life Directors 

Frank H. Blair, Leo P. Dorsey, Har- 
old H. Hammer and Harold S. Miner 
have been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the American Life Insurance 
Co, of New York, affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Surety Co., it was announced by 
William E. McKell, president. 

Mr. Blair is chairman of the board of 
the Mount Olive & Staunton Coal Co. of 
St. Louis, a vice president and a di- 
rector of Litchfield & Madison Railway 
Co. and director of United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores Corp. 

Mr. Dorsey, senior partner of law firm, 
Dorsey, Burk and Kefer, is a director of 
Sei tbrook Farms Co., Republic Fireproof- 
ing Co. and Insureds Facilities Corp. 

Mr. Hammer, an investment counselor 
and an attorney in New York City, has 
been associated with United States Steel 
Corp., Port of New York Authority, and 
is now secretary-treasurer and director 
of Allegheny Associates Investment Co. 

Mr. Minor is a vice president in charge 
of the Fifth Avenue office of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., a director of Gray 
Manufacturing Co., Century Circuit, Inc., 
and Standard Financial Corp. He is a 
director and treasurer of CARE. 





Dr. Bonnett Retires 


(Continued from Page 32) 


tracing shows that they may be subject 
to a heart attack in the future can be 
given some type of life insurance com- 
mensurate with the severity of the 
promonitory findings. 

As medical director of Metropolitan, 
Dr. Bonnett supervises a staff of approxi- 
mately 12,000 physicians who are medical 
examiners for the company in the United 
States and Canada. His responsibilities 
include supervision of preparation of 
rules for the medical examination 0 
applicants for insurance and advice in 
establishment of selection of risk rules. 
Furthermore, his duties involve adminis- 
tration of the company’s activities in 
behalf of home office employes. 

Dr. Bonnett and his wife, Sara A. 
Bonnett, first met when students of 
Cornell Medical. She became a note 
pyscho-analyst with an office in New 
York but later transferred her practice 
to Ridgefield, -Conn., where the Bonnetts 
have a home with 20 acres. There, Dr. 
Jonnett finds recreation in gardening. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bonnett have two daugh- 
ters, one a student at Bryn Mawr, the 
other at Barnard. 
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An Underwriter 
of International Achievement 


Few have known the excitement, drama and 
accomplishment which have filled the life of 
Colonel W. Bruce Pirnie, USAF, Retired — whose 
military duties in World War II won him fame in 
China, Burma, India, Africa. For contributions to 
the Chinese Army he was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal by General Albert C. Wedemeyer, and 
for services in the Belgian Congo he was decorated 
by the Prince Regent of Belgium. A determined 
opponent of Communism, he returned to China 
following the war to devise an exhaustive study of 
the economic problems confronting the provincial 
governments of Kwantung, Kwangsi, Hupeh and 
Hunan. Today, as Special Agent of The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company in Boston, Colonel 
Pirnie is a leading estate analyst, a perennial million 
dollar producer and recipient of every significant 
honor his Company and profession can bestow. 








o Se 
We P we Mr. Pirnie reviews Executive Group Insurance Plans 
work orn, with Joseph Perini, Treasurer, Milwaukee Braves and 
; The Perini Corp., one of the nation’s largest contractors. 
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Colonel and Mrs. Pirnie have 
many nostalgic moments in 
the library of their estate, 
“Overledge,” which sur- 
rounds them with reminders 
of the Colonel's illustrious 
trips throughout the world. 


Bruce Pirnie discusses civic 
improvements with James 
Wycoff of Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. Affiliations 
include chairmanship of New 
England Steering Committee 
of The Committee for One 
Million Against Admission of 
Communist China to the UN, 
Boston Director of Citizens 
Foreign Relations Committee. 





Member of the Harvard crew during 
undergraduate days, Bruce Pirnie 
still rows every morning on the 
Charles River. “A sound physical con- 
dition,” he says, “is vital in a work 
schedule as busy and active as mine.” 
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English translation of the Chinese caption reads “2 October 1945. Tai Nam Road 
Headquarters 2nd Area Command, Canton, China. All members of the Staff 2nd Area 
Command, Chinese S.O.S. took this photo as a memory of farewell in honor of Deputy 


“Overledge,” the gracious and extensive Pirnie es- Commanding General Pirnie who is leaving for the United States.” During Worid War II, 
tate located in Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. Colonel Pirnie was assigned to the Chinese Army, acting with rank of Major General. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + CINCINNATI 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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New Prudential Post 


SUCCEEDS DONALD E. BISHOP 





Appointed Executive Director of District 
Agencies in Southwestern 


Home Office 





Appointment of William Ingram, Jr., 
of Newark, to the position of executive 
director of district agencies in the south- 
western home office of The Prudential 
in Houston, Texas, has been announced 
by Charles Fleetwood, vice president. 

Mr. Ingram replaces Donald E. Bishop, 
second vice president 


elected é 
to Prudential’s south- 


recently 


and transferred 





WILLIAM INGRAM, JR. 


central home office at Jacksonville, Fla. 

During his entire Prudential career, 
which began in 1932, Mr. Ingram has 
been associated with district agencies 
operations. In his new capacity, he will 
direct the sales and service activities of 
some 1,500 district agents in the eight 
states served from the Houston home 
office. 

For the past three years, Mr. Ingram 
has been executive director of agencies 
in the Newark home office. Prior to that 
time he served in a similar capacity in 
the Mid-America home office at Chicago 
and participated in the initial operations 
of the western home office at Los 
Angeles. 

A native of New Jersey, he has par- 
ticipated in community, church and life 
insurance industry activities. 





J. G. Fields Heads Aetna’s 


Jacksonville Agency 

Jackson G. Fields has been named 
head of the Jacksonville general agency 
of the Aetna Life. 

He succeeds Charles I. Mann, general 
agent at Jacksonville for 22 years. 
One of the company’s leading producers, 
Mr. Mann has decided to devote his full 
time to personal production, specializ- 
ing in the pension trust field. 

Mr. Fields, a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and a former train- 
ing officer for the Veterans Administra- 
tion, has been a partner in the Mann and 
Fields general agency since 1956. He 
joined Aetna Life at Birmingham in 
1948 and served as supervisor and assist- 
ant general agent before coming to 
Jacksonville as associate general agent 
three years ago. 

A CLU, Mr. Fields is a member of the 
Exchange Club, Sales Executive Club 
and Trust Council of Northeast Florida. 

Mr. Mann has been with Aetna Life 
for 33 years and has headed the Jackson- 
ville agency since 1936. Under his di- 
rection the agency three times won the 
Aetna Life President’s Trophy for out- 
standing agency achievement. 














Villiam Ingram, Jr., Gets Mildred Stone Now Writing 


Life Story of Dr. Huebner 

Mildred F. Stone, CLU, staff assistant 
to President H. Bruce Palmer, Mutual 
Benefit Life, is writing the life story 
of Dr. S. S. Heubner, America’s principal 
life insurance educator. Her aim is to 
do so in human, down-to-earth terms. 
The book will include a description of 
his original development of comprehen- 
sive insurance education on the collegiate 
level, tracing also his leadership in pro- 
moting the professional concept in life 
insurance sales and service through CLU 
programs as well as emphasizing his 
“life value” idea as a measure and moti- 
vation in life insurance purchases. The 
value of life—what it means in dollars 
and cents if a man’s life is cut off, has 
sold an immense amount of life insurance 
as it is one of the best illustrative tools 
an agent can communicate in salesman- 
ship. 

Miss Stone, a life-long friend of Dr. 
and Mrs. Huebner, is gathering material 
from them, their family, former and 
present faculty members of Wharton 
School and many others who have been 
associated with Dr. Huebner. In the 
book will be many personal papers and 
photographs. Name of publisher is not 
yet announced. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Consulting Actuaries 











"Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 











Cover Girl Gretchen Harris 
Gretchen Harris, daughter of Reinhard 
A. Hohaus, vice president and chief 
actuary, Metropolitan Life, is one the 
successful models in the United States, 
a decided favorite of editors. She has 
recently appeared as the cover girl on 
Glamour and two other magazines. The 
issue of Glamour also included a four- 
page feature in which appeared Gretch- 
en’s comments on a trip she made to 
Russia last summer. 












SEE 
DOMINION LIFES 


NEW LOOK 
FOR 
FUTURE 


Watch for our 
Announcement 
in the 


New Year. 


Quantity discounts, New term rates, New 
Family policy, lower rates for women — 
To Help You Sell — 


Phone: MArket 2-5990 


LIFE AGENCY OF NEW JERSEY, INC. 
10 Commerce Court, Newark 2, N. J. 





For 
United States Life 


Call 


The MacGrath Agency 


84 William Street 
HAnover 2-7865 





General Agent 


The United States Life Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York 





December 12, 1958 








Frank J. Schmucker to Run 
No. America Pittsburgh Agcy. 





FRANK J. SCHMUCKER 


Appointment of Frank J. Schmucker 
as general manager of the Newark, N. J. 
Agency of Life Insurance Company ot 
North America has been announced by 
Leland T. Waggoner, sales vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Schmucker has seven years expe- 
rience in the life insurance business, 
most recently as assistant manager Oo! 
the Pittsburgh agency of Life Insurance 
Company of North America. : 

He is active in the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, having served 
as secretary-treasurer, vice president, 
and president during the past five years. 
He was a member of the Kiwanis and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Swedish Insurance Men 
Visit American United 


Swedish insurance men visited Ameti- 
can United Life’s home office in Indian- 
apolis to study A.U.L.’s integrated 
development program for installation ol 
electronic data processing. The visitors 
were Per-Erik Selander and Lars-Erik 
Ohlsson, who are in charge of the 
electronic division of Thule Life Insur- 
ance Co., Stockholm, Sweden. i 

Myron T. Fouke, head of A.U.LS 
accounting research, showed the Swedes 
American United’s extensive plans am 
organization for conversion from punche 
card tabulating to National Cash Regis 
ter’s advanced electronic data processing 
system, the NCR 304. 

The visitors are spending seven weeks 
in the United States studying the ele¢- 
tronic data processing field and survey- 
ing the available American equipment 
for this type of work. ad 

Lewis R. Cluxton of the overseas divi- 
sion of National Cash Register, am 
Thomas F. Russell of the electronic 
machine sales division of NCR accom 
panied the men to American United. 
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R. E. Cecil President 
Continental L. & A. 


LONG WITH WEST COAST LIFE 





Manager of Agencies of San Francisco 
Company Takes Office February 1; 
His Career 





San Francisco—Robert E. Cecil, CLU, 
manager of agencies of West Coast Life, 
has been named president of Continental 
Life & Accident Co. of Boise, Idaho, 
and will take office February 1. The 
preceding day Mr. Cecil will complete 
twenty-nine years of service with West 
Coast Life. 

Following his graduation from Stan- 





ROBERT E, CECIL 


ford University and its Graduate School 
of Business, Mr. Cecil accepted a posi- 
tion with an import-export firm in the 
Philippine Islands. He became associated 
with West Coast Life in 1930 as assistant 
manager in its Manila branch office, and 
advanced to the position of 
manager in 1935. These positions re- 
quired the administration of both office 
and field activities of the company 
throughout the Philippine Islands. While 
there he served as an officer or director 
in the Life Managers Assn., the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, and in other 
civic, fraternal and religious groups. 

During his first year in the Philippines, 
Mr. Cecil married Sue Elizabeth Jurika, 
Whom he had met while he was_ at 
Stanford and she was attending Uni- 
versity of California. The Cecils have 
tour children: Mrs, Clark Myers of 
Munich, Germany; First Lieutenant 
Robert S. Cecil, USAF; Stefani, who is 
away at college; and Rika, who is still at 
home. 

With the threat 


he was 


: of war in the Far 
East in October 1941, Mrs. Cecil and 
the children were among the last to 
leave the Philippines and come to the 
United States. Mr. Cecil remained 
behind and discharged his responsibilities 
there until taken prisoner by the Japan- 
ese upon their entry into Manila in 
January 1942. 
_ During his forty months as a prisoner 
m the Santo Tomas and Los Banos 
internment camps, Mr. Cecil served as 
a member of the seven man Executive 
Committee that the Japanese permitted 
to administer and direct all camp and 
Prisoner functions. 

pon liberation in April 1945, Mr. 
Cecil returned to the United States and, 
alter extended home leave and physical 
rehabilitation, was appointed manager of 
the Los Angeles branch office of West 
Coast Life in February 1946. He was 
advanced to superintendent of agencies 
or Southern California and Arizona in 
VU, and two years later was trans- 
ferred to the home office in San Fran- 


cisco, where he has directed field train- 
ing in addition to his other agency 
building activities. 

While in Southern California, he 
earned his CLU designation and served 
as a director or officer of the Los 
Angeles Life Managers Association, the 
Los Angeles Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and the Vestry of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. 

Since moving to San Francisco in 
1952, Mr. Cecil has been active in pro- 
fessional and business associations of 
the insurance industry, his church, and 
the Commonwealth Club. 


Edmon Rinehart to Become 


Tennessee Commissioner 
Montgomery—Edmon L. Rinehart, 
now assistant attorney general, will be- 
come Alabama Insurance Commissioner, 
succeeding James -H. Horn, it is an- 
nounced by Governor-Elect John Pat- 
terson. 

Born in New York, Mr. Rinehart at- 
tended Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1942 and from Harvard Law 


School in 1948. He was associated with 
law firms in New York before coming 
to Alabama in 1955. He has handled in- 
surance cases for the attorney general’s 
office; argued the NAACP case before 
the U. S. Supreme Court and has worked 
on the tidelands case and the Tuskegee 
boycott suit. 

Though born in New York, Mr. Rine- 
hart has roots in the South. His moth- 
er’s family is from Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi and his father’s people are from 
Virginia and North Carolina. 








Another MONY Service for Brokers! 














| Brokers...! 





Let MONY help you with Group selling aids, too! 
MONY services can help you tell your sales story clearly 
...and quickly ...can lead you to top-level commissions. 


Your inquiries are always welcome, 








~ ... for you 
...for your clients! 





.. to help 
ou sell 
the 
business 
market! 


New MONY portfolio helps you explain... 
and sell... family, close corporation, and 
partnership business insurance... 


ALL IN ONE KIT! YOURS FREE! 


Concise and complete, MONY’s “‘Approaching the Business Man”’ 
gives you an indispensable addition to your professional library. It’s 


a superb selling tool. . 


promotional literature. Send for your FREE copy today... 


. containing needs analyses, proposal forms, and 


write to: 


Mutual Of New York, Broadway at 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





TUAL 6- New Work 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


For Life, Accident & Sickness, 
Group Insurance and Pension Plans 
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Institute of Life Insurance 





20 Years of Public Relations Performance 


Dramatic Story of Life Insurance in Action Told with Aid of 
Audio-Visual Media; Views of Insurance Notables 
Taped for Presentation 


A dramatic story of public relations 
in action—“20 years of performance by 
the life insurance business”’—was told 
on December 9, at the 20th annual meet- 
Institute of Life Insurance 


Hotel, New York 


ing of the 
in Waldorf-Astoria 
City. 

Through the medium of tape record- 
ings, motion picture film clips, montages, 
kinescope and slide films, life insurance 
executives at the meeting saw and heard 
a fast-paced presentation of the high- 
lights of the development of modern life 
insurance public relations. 

Many Top Executives Invited 
The presentation included key excerpts 
addresses given at previous In- 
stitute meetings—especially taped for 
occasion by the actual speakers 
such life insurance 

Wilde, Holgar J. 
Linton, Gerard S. 
Hubbell, Claris 
Carrol M. 
Clarence J. 
Clark 


whom 


from 


this 
where possible—by 
figures as Frazar B. 
Johnson, M. Albert 
Nollen, Frederick W. 
Adams, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Shanks, Edmund Fitzgerald, 
Myers, Edwin W. Craig, Paul F. 
and Frederic W. Ecker, all of 


have been instrumental in_ sh: aping life 
insurance public relations as it exists 
today. 


In acting as commentator during the 





Miami Brokerage Manager 





WIN C. WELDON 


Phoenix Mutual Life has appointed 
Win C. Weldon as brokerage manager 
for Florida with headquarters in Miami. 

Graduate of University of Maryland, 
Mr. Weldon joined Phoenix Mutual as 
a sales representative in 1951 and subse- 
quently became supervisor of the com- 
pany’s Washington Agency. He is cur- 
rently a member of the 1958 Million 
Dollar Round Table. 





Manager For Mississippi 


John E. Lovelace, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Mississippi State 
branch of Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville located at Jackson. Native of 


Mississippi, he is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Mississippi with a B.B.A. degree 
and 


1956. 


has been in life insurance since 


presentation, Byron Carlson, television 
personality, traced the history of the 
Institute of Life Insurance from the 


time of its organization in 1938 to the 
present. 


Trace History of Institute 


With the aid of audio-visual media, 
he told how the Institute over the years 
had succeeded in: 

Familiarizing the public with the value 
of the life insurance agent and his serv- 
ices to American families. 

Relating the story of [fe 
at an institutional level. 

Establishing the Institute as a central 
source of information about life insur- 
ance for the public, and for the press 
and other specialized groups. 

Showing how life insurance meets 
public needs and broad public interest 
through its investments, as well as its 
policies. 

Org anizing a fact- - Re ithering service for 
life insurance statistics that has become 
sought by Government bureaus, private 
agencies and by individual research 
specialists. 


insurance 


Context of “Bigness” with 


Individual Family 
“bigness” of life 
with the 


Placing the so-called 
insurance in proper context 
individual American family. 

Opening new avenues of information 
about life insurance—among them the 
nation’s schools and teachers, women’s 
groups, libraries. 

Creating an advertising program with 
the flexibility 1t needs to fit in a con- 
stantly changing American environment. 

Assisting individual life insurance 
companies in formulating public relations 
programs and techniques of their own. 
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Feature Unique in N. Y. Insurance Code 


Life Insurance Guaranty Corporation Protects Contractural 
Obligations of Domestic Companies in Difficulties 


the Superintendent’s 1941 Report to the 
Legislature: 

Life insurance comes closer to the 
beople than any other form of insurance. 
The contracts they tissue are, in the 
main, of long duration, and involve in- 
vestment and savings factors. Losses 


to policyholders in this field would be 


One of the special features of the 
New York Insurance which 
there is no counterpart in other states, 
is Section 224 which provides for a life 
insurance guaranty fund to be admin- 
istered by a 
The Life Insurance Guaranty 


Law, for 


non-profit corporation 


known as 


Corp.” This fund was an outgrowth of more disturbing than in any other 
e - > seep ce 2 . r . 

a proposal submitted by the Insurance branch of the business. Plans for futur: 
security inspired by economics, senti- 


Department to the Legislature in 1941, 
In the annual report to the legislature 
of that year, Louis H. Pink, then 
Insurance Superintendent, urged the 
creation of a life insurance policyholders’ 
security fund to be used for the promo- 
tion of the stability of domestic life 
insurance companies and the perform- 
ance of their contractual obligations. 
The basic purpose of this fund is re- 


ment, and social obligation are neces- 

sarily tied to life insurance by millions 

of our people. Safety—and more safety 
-must ever be our goal. 


Obligations of the Guaranty Corp. 


Under the provisions of Section 224, 
a life insurance guaranty fund may be 
created by assessments on domestic legal 
reserve life insurance companies, To 


flected in the following excerpt from carry out its purposes, the Life Insur- 
ance Guaranty Corp. is obligated to 
assume, reinsure or guarantee the per- 





formance of insurance policies and annu- 





NORTH AMERICAN 
LAUNCHING 


...the MAN on his way UP 


ity contracts of any impaired or insolvent 
domestic life insurance company. which 
transacted business on January 1, 1941. 
By amendment enacted in 1957, the pro- 
tection of The Life Insurance Guaranty 
Corp. was extended so as to include 
also domestic life insurance companies 
ever were organized between January 
. 1941 and January 1, 1957. Any assump- 
ae reinsurance or guaranty agreement 
of the Life Insurance Guaranty Corp. 
may be conditioned upon such suspension 
or modification of policy or other con- 
tractual benefits as the corporation, with 









| | 


expansion program. 


. «. the MAN who recognizes 
his new future in our solid 






the approval of the Superintendent, shall 
deem to be required or justified. The 
Guaranty Corp. is also obligated to make 
prompt payment of death benefits due 
under policies under which there shall 








- be no default in premium payments sub- 
sequent to the assumption, reinsurance 
or guaranty. , 

The Superintendent of Insurance 15 
ex-officio a member of The Life Insur: 
ance Guaranty Corp., other members 












Want to talk to a man who 
wants to talk to YOU? Write 
in one ey 


being representatives of each domestic 
life insurance company. These _ repre- 
sentatives are directors of The Life In- 
surance Guaranty Corp., of which the 
Superintendent of Insurance is ex-officio 
chairman of the board. 











North American Building 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Sasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 


| 


Julius Sackman an Officer 


Julius Sackman, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment and also chief of the Life Insur- 
ance Bureau, participates actively in the 
matters and affairs of Life Insurance 
Guaranty Corp. of which he is secretary. 

It may be noted that the Life In 
surance Guaranty Corp. is designed, to 
perform only a limited function. This 
is evidenced by the fact that the maxi- 
mum fund which it may hold at any 
time is fixed by law at $25,000,000. In 





Chicago, Illinois 
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More ieastinn aes 
Agent Need of Future 


OPINION OF DR. D. W. GREGG 





President of American College Addresses 
Gotham Group of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion People 





Will the life underwriter of 1968 be the 
“money doctor” for families and busi- 
nesses? This was one of the stimulating 
raised by Davis W. Gregg, 
CLU, president of American College of 
Life Underwriters, in a talk on “Distri- 
bution of Life Insurance and Training 
of Agents in 1968” before the Gotham 
last week, Dr. Gregg spoke at 
meeting of the group, the 


questions 


Group, 
the monthly 





Davis W. Gregg, CLU, president of 
American College of Life Underwriters 
(center) spoke to the Gotham Group on 


“Distribution of Life Insurance and 
Training of Agents in 1968.” At left, 
Gotham Group Chairman Gordon Hull, 
Mutual Benefit Life; right, committee 
member Henry Lloyd, Equitable. 


Greater New York organization of life 
insurance advertising and sales promo- 
tion people, at Keen’s Chop House, New 
York City. 

With our modern economy turning the 
American family into a “money- 
centered” and “money-dependent” group, 


the life underwriter has the opportunity 
to be the person who can supply the ob- 
jective advice and efficient service on 
money problems that are needed, Dr. 
Gregg said. 

He predicted, “Personal selling of life 
and health insurance will prevail in the 
foreseeable future. Persuasion of the 
highest order is required if individuals 
are to recognize and take action in re- 
gard to future money needs. 

“Highly qualified career underwriters 
will prosper and marginal underwriters 
will be dropped. Social Security, Group 
insurance, pension plans are eliminating 
so-called ‘extensive’ market development 
wherein everyone is a prospect for ‘some’ 
life insurance. ‘Intensive’ market de- 
velopment, requiring greater knowledge 
and the ability to develop a client 
relationship, will tend to prevail in the 
future. 

“The public is willing to pay the price 
for professional service. It needs this 
attention and will be willing and able to 
pay for it as our economy progresses and 
individuals and families move up the in- 
come scale. 

“More thorough education of agency 
force will be vital in coming decades. 
The reasons are: (1) The public is be- 
coming better educated and more knowl- 
edgeable about life and ‘health insurance 
and expects better service. (2) Good 
attract better manpower to life insurance. 
training and educational opportunities 
(3) Professionally trained agency man- 
power becomes career manpower. (19 
out of 20 CLU’s make life insurance their 
lifetime career!) (4) Well-trained 
agency manpower produces high-quality 
business (persistency of CLU’s ‘business 


Pinsliiaail of Cal. Aids in 
Scholarship For Students 


In conjunction with its community af- 
fairs program, Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia participated in Los Angeles’ Seventh 
Annual Chamber Music Festival recently 
by presenting scholarships to worthy 
music students. Powell E. Smith, Occi- 
dental’s executive vice president, pre- 
sented scholarships totaling $500 to the 
most promising chamber music group in 
each of the junior and senior high school 
divisions in the Greater Los Angeles 
area. 

Sponsored by the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in cooperation 
with Southern California Gas Co., the 
Chamber Music Festival is the only one 
of its kind conducted in the nation. 





25 % better than comparable non-CLU’s’ 
in one large company!). (5) Profes- 
sionally-trained agency personnel is suc- 
cessful agency personnel (median income 
of CLU’s in 1955 was $17,300!). 

“The greatest need in fe insurance 
distribution is concept of agent’s social 
service. Many problems of distribution 
will be solved when the public believes 
in the value of the underwriter the way 
it believes in the value of life insurance 
and life insurance companies. Huebner’s 
human life value concept has defined 
economic service of life insurance; a 
practical social concept is yet to be 
developed. 
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Quality is never attained by accident but is the result of 
high intentions, sincere effort and intelligent direction. 
LOYAL ATKINSON 
General Agent 
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Bikoff Agency Luncheon Smith Heads Sales Trainees 


The annual luncheon of the Arthur H. 
Bikoff Agency will be held on December 
29 in the Hotel Warwick, New York. 
The Bikoff Agency, located at 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, is one of the leading pro- 
duction units of the Aetna Life 
ance Co. 


Insur- 








GET FURTHER FASTER 


1. Two quality products: Monarch 
men can offer every prospect com- 
plete protection—non- -cancellable, 
guaranteed premium rate health 
and oer and participating 
personal and business life. R 
quality policies for all of 
prospect's needs! 


Intensive sales training: Mon- 
arch men are trained at our 
Office Training School, followed 
up by agency training meetings, 
correspondence courses an 
vanced training school sessions. 
Result: the training necessary to 


do the job! 


3. Practical financing: 
men enjoy the benefits of an in- 
centive bonus plan for 
two years, which provides income 
to a satisfactory level. 
establishment in business without 
indebtedness! 
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HORACE R. SMITH 
iat aas here are five main reasons Horace Russel Smith, CLU, assistant 
agency vice president, Connecticut Mu- 
: tual Life, has been elected president 
of National Society of Sales Training 
Executives. He succeeds Walter E. 
Brunauer, director of sales personnel 
development, Lily-Tulip C “orpora- 
4. Group sales: Monarch men can ' yore Sp. See 
well iad a ae 
offer group insurance as >| as Mr. Smith has served the Society in 
— ersonal insurance—group disa- Nenedgt renner teengivgetvi te 
the lity iis group ospitaliza- any capacities, including general pro- 
g fe Baan! gram chairman, chairman of the program 
tion, and group life. Kesult: no advisory council, director and, for the 
missed sales opportunities! past year, first vice-president and chair- 
man of the pl: inning committee. 
Home 5. Mannennes a mage Beatie. wane) 
Monarch men only are chosen as 
our agency supervisors, training NALU Chairmen Named 
ad- school instructors, general agents _ Robert W. Frye, CLU, Denver, and 
and Home Office agency execu- Sam B. Starrett, Jr, Omaha, will head 
fi efit weabiertion Denil: the 1958-59 National Association of Life 
ives—— WI p Underwriters committee on conservation 
a nemnapeners training program as chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
that is working! tively, it is announced at NALU head- 
M h quarters, : 
onarc Ae la eile nial A major activity of the committee is 
: the National Quality Award project. Mr. 
their first Want more details on why | Frye has won the NQA each of the 14 
| Monarch men get further years it has been offered, Mr. Starrett 
bastiar? has been chairman of the committee for 
Result: | as aig | the past two years, during both of which 
Write to our Dept. PR-4. the number of NOA qualifiers reached 
J record peaks, 
ae saglik _Mr. Frye and Mr. Starrett are with 
Northwestern Mutual Life and Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life, respectively. 
NALU President Oren D. Pritchard 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY a announced reappointments of two 
chairmen, They are: mene com- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS mittee, Benjamin D, Salinger, CLU. Me 
NOW AFFILIATED WITH SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY as Benefit Life, New York; oe 1 
AND NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY pe tee: copes attach dees: 
stalin Connecticut Mutual, Wauwatosa, Wise. = 
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Hancock Sets Up Two New Divisions 





PAUL E. EAGAN 


Boston—The establishment of a divi- 
sion of administration”*and a division of 
marketing management within the dis- 
trict agency organization of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life has been announced 
by Frank B. Maher, vice president. 

The new division of administration will 
be responsible for the interpretation of 
policy in all field management functions, 
the coordination of field management 
practices and procedures, and general 
control in the area of agency develop- 
ment and personnel administration in the 
John Hancock’s nationwide — district 


agency organization. Merrill W. Kidman, 


Alan F. Lydiard 
MERRILL W. KIDMAN 


formerly superintendent of agencies, has 
been appointed director of the division. 

The division of marketing manage- 
ment was created to effect a closer co- 
ordination between field training, sales 
service, sales promotion and marketing 
services. Paul E. Eagan, formerly di 
rector of sales promotion, has been pro- 
moted to director of this division. 

Joseph A. Smith, supervisor of sales 
promotion, will succeed Mr. Eagan as 
director of sales promotion, David F. 
Jackson, Jr., agency assistant, becomes 
supervisor of sales promotion under Mr. 
Smith. 









LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








Fr om 
UNDERWRITERS 


Group Underwriting Division of 
rapidly expanding Phila. Insurance 
Company has openings for experi- 
enced Home Office Group Under- 
writers. 
Reply fully to— 

A-65, P.O. BOX 2066 





THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
“The Major League Agency" 


(Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J.) 


“All of us here wish you and 
yours a beautiful Christmas 
and a wonderfully pleasant 
and prosperous New Year in 
1959.” 











Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Brooklyn College to Offer 


Life Insurance Course 

A course in the principles of life in- 
surance will be offered this spring semes- 
ter at Brooklyn College as part of its 
regular curriculum in a variety of insur- 
ance subjects. Arthur H. Bikoff, gen- 
eral agent of Aetna Life in New York 
and Alan Lowenstern, brokerage super- 
visor, will collaborate as the instructors 
in the course. 

The course is designed to prepare 
students for the New York State life 
license examination. An analysis will be 
made of the principal types of life insur- 
ance, contracts, annuities, Group plans, 
risk selection, premium systems, and the 


LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





law governing agent and company. 

Other courses offered this coming 
semester are specialized courses in fire 
insurance and two general insurance 
courses to qualify students for the brok- 
er’s license examination. The latter 
courses are approved by the Insurance 
Department of New York State. 

Classes will meet on Wednesday eve- 
nings from 6:45 to 8:25 P.M. for 15 
weeks beginning February 11. Applica- 
tions for admission must be filed on or 
before December 19. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing the Division of Vocational 
Studies, Brooklyn College. 
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IS NOTHING LIKE PROBE 


It is the only opinion journal designed to reach and serve, experienced men and women 
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PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER WEEK BY PROBE, INC. 


EDITED BY RALPH G. ENGELSMAN AND HALSEY D JOSEPHSON 





in the field, general agents and managers, Home Office officials. 


PROBE has top echelon subscribers in all the States and U. S. territories—in all the 














Sample copies of PROBE will be gladly sent on request. 
Address Subscription Dept., 136 West 52nd St., New York 19. 


provinces in Canada and in five Foreign Countries. They tell us they find it “Different,” 


“Provocative, “Interesting,” “Controversial” and “Profitable Reading.” 


YOU MAY NOT ALWAYS AGREE WITH PROBE sut— 
YOU'LL WANT TO BE SURE TO HAVE READ IT! 


Trends, Predictions, Opinions + « 
and News, of the Life Insurance 
Business in America « + #2 # 


136 WEST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Agent Will Always Be 
Most Important Cog 


ONE-STOP SALES NO THREAT 





Dan McLaughlin, Vice President, Agency 
Director Northwestern National Life, 


Backs Up Producer 


Whether or not drastic changes de- 
velop in the distribution of life insur- 
multiple-line, “one-stop 
agent 


ance such as 
service’—the individual will con- 
tinue to be the most important single 
person in the industry. This conviction 
was voiced by Dan D. McLaughlin, vice 
president and agency director of North- 
western National Life, to the Sioux Falls 
(S.D.) Life Underwriters Association at 
the group’s annual sales clinic in that 
city. 





DAN D. McLAUGHLIN 


Mr. McLaughlin cited four basic rea- 
sons why, despite many changes in 
product and marketing, the agent will 
always be essential to provide the public 
a adequate life underwriting services: 

The basic needs for life insurance 
Met the same. Many new and excit- 
ing approaches and presentations have 
appeared on the scene in recent years— 
business insurance, Hawa compensa- 
tion, split dollar, etc., but the basic needs 


for life insurance remain the same: Men 
live too long or they die too soon. Hu- 
man beings being what they are, they 


just won’t save money system: itically. And 
because human nature doesn’t change, 
life doesn’t change, and the role of 
the agent in fulfilling needs for life 
insurance remains the same. 

. Life insurance selling requires that 
an 1 agent build his own market. The 
public almost never comes to him. He 
must go to the public. Thus the suc- 
cessful agent becomes the life insurance 
man for closely knit groups of people. 
Eventually he builds a market—in his 
own individual way—with his own ideas 
—among his kind of people. 

This requires hard, systematic pros- 
pecting, and despite the wonders of 
modern science, nobody has yet invented 
a way of automatically guaranteeing an 
agent all the good life insurance pros- 
pects he needs. Perhaps the appeal of 
the multiple-line is the hope that it 
might solve the prospecting chore, that 
it might be the way to keep busy—that 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











it might be an easier way to get in 
front of people. 

Blessing the union of a life company 
with a fire or casualty company is not 
going to solve a man’s prospecting prob- 
lems. He will still have to work out his 
own prospecting methods. There are no 
short cuts. 

3. Dealing as he is with an intangible, 
the life insurance agent must go out day 
after day, creating new business where 
none existed before he came to call. 

Creative selling is and always will be 
the true function of the life insurance 
agent. He furnishes an idea, an ability 
to find the key that unlocks the case, 
an imagination, a resourcefulness, and a 


power both to portray the prospect’s 
need and to solve his problem. He per- 
forms a necessary and_ indispensible 


service. 

“When all is said and done, I don’t 
believe that any of the changes in our 
field in the past 25 years, or any of the 
further changes now in prospect, have 
greatly altered the job of being a life 
insurance agent,” McLaughlin declared. 
“T salute you for your skill and power 
in creating business,” he added. “I 
have a hunch you wouldn’t want it any 
other way.” 





Bankers of Iowa Increase 

New Ordinary business issued and 
paid-for in Bankers Life of Iowa, for 
the month of October totaled $19,964,347, 
an increase of almost $2 million over the 
same month last year. Combined with 
a Group insurance total of $9,667,600, 
the amount of new business for the 
month reached $29,631.947. 

Total production for the first ten 
months of the vear totaled $348,386,550. 
Of this total, $207,840,925 was Ordinary 
insurance and $140,545,625, Group insur- 
ance. 

Total insurance in force in Bankers 
Life Company had reached a new high 
bv the end of October of $3,185,510,- 
071. Of this amount $1,816,213,587 was 
Ordinary and $1,369,296,484, Group  in- 
surance. 





Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 









Loyal Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, 


optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to Age 65 — Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expansion program provides openings for 
qualified General Agents in selected areas 
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Home Office Life Underwriting — Edwards 


(Continued from Page 1) 


worst to be expected. There is a ten- 
dency for underwriters to consider the 
insured’s capacity to pay in relation to 
the minimum deposit adjusted for tax 
savings rather than in relation to regular 
premiums. This is a mistake as the tax 
savings may prove to be illusory, and 
borrowing to pay premiums may go out 
of fashion. If the insured is not finan- 
cially able to pay full premiums at all 
times we have a condition of over-in- 
surance which is sure to result in high 
lapsation, especially of healthy lives, leav- 
ing a residue of substandard lives with 
inz idequi ite financial resources in the per- 
sisting group. If lapses continue at the 
high rates being reported in current 














Running out of referred leads? 


Need a new center of influence? 


ASK ABOUT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


with 


ULLICO 


The center of influence in the trade union market 


For additional information write to: 


_Peter J. McDonald 
Assistant Agency Manager 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 














conversation, severe adverse selection on 
renewal dates will mean higher mor- 
tality, an excessive suicide rate, and all 
the policyholder dissatisfaction to which 
over-insurance inevitably leads. 

A lesser underwriting problem posed 
by minimum deposit plans result from 
restrictions many companies have placed 
on such coverage on the lives of their 
producing agents and their families. The 
underwriter reviewing the application is 
the fellow who applies the formula and 
conveys the news to his fieldman that 
he doesn’t qualify for the plan requested. 
This creates agency relations problems, 
and most underwriters would like to 
keep what friends they have. 


More Jumbo Lines 


In addition to the larger amount ap- 
plications fostered by minimum deposit 
plans, 1958 saw an increase in the num- 
ber of jumbo line risks. Applications for 
a half million dollars were not uncom- 
mon, and companies were participating 
in lines involving $5, $6 or $7 million in 
coverage on a single life and accepting 
them without apparent concern. Have 
tax considerations or the general infla- 
tion created a situation where under- 
writers no longer regard the large line 
as a caution signal, or are they con- 
vinced that the increased effectiveness 
of X-ray, electrocardiogram, and other 
diagnostic tests, provide all the safe- 
guards necessary for an acceptable mor- 
tality ? 

Included 
pressure to 


factors bringing 
underwriters 


among the 
bear on the 


were such perennial favorites as chest 
pain histories, evaluation and classifi- 
cation of — eletroc: ardiograms, elevated 


blood pressure under hypertensive medi- 
cation, the shopped substandard risk, 
poser how to measure with some degree of 
accuracy the excess mortality in habits 
and moral hazard cases. Still urgently 
needed—a_ simple, inexpensive test to 
determine whether an applicant is on 
hypertensive medication. Additionally, 
the underwriters would like some evi- 
dence that blood pressure drugs which 
seem to keep blood pressures at a normal 
range actually do produce a better mor- 
tality experience. At this early stage 
the meagre evidence is inconclusive. 


Fewer Car Accidents 


As this is written the motor vehicle 
accident fatality rate is showing a wel- 
come drop from 1957, Perhaps Ameri- 
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CHARLES H. EDWARDS 


cans, sickened by the death tolls over 
holiday weekends, may be maturing as 
far as their auto driving habits are con- 
cerned. A trend toward a lower auto 
fatality rate would be hailed by both 
casualty and life underwriters, especially 
since the life companies continued in the 
direction of increased retention and par- 
ticipation limits for accidental death, or 
double indemnity benefits. 

Despite continued improvement in oc- 
cupational mortality generally, coal mine 
disasters took a number of 
lives during the year, testifying to the 
fact that certain occupations still pre- 
sent an extra hazard. 


substantial 


Jet Passenger Planes 
The jet passenger airliner, with its 
almost unbelievable speeds, is now an 
actuality. Speed has always been a killer, 
and with these giant airliners carrying 
so many more passengers than earlier 
conventional planes, future crashes will 
assume catastrophic proportions. Another 
factor which could adversely affect the 
favorable airline passenger experience 
of recent years is the high density of 
air traffic. With an ever increasing num- 
ber of planes in the air, plus the speedier 
Jets, rapid development of automatic air- 
craft control equipment is vital. 


Some Unsettling Conditions 


As new life insurance became harder 
to sell during 1958, competition in un- 
derwriting became more keen. Aggres- 
Sive agents and brokers, not to mention 
a public which is becoming increasingly 
more insurance-wise, kept the home of- 
fice underwriter on his toes. During 
1958 he seemed to hear more often, and 
with more feeling, from his field force 
how tough his company’s underwriting 
Was compared to that of his competitors. 
Keeping up with the gimmicks and com- 
petitive underwriting were unsettling to 
the field. Although it is the under- 
writer’s job to assume calculated risks, 
he must be able to distinguish between 
that function and outright gambling. 
When the line between them becomes 
rather thin, the resulting confusion of 
the fieldman is understandable, 

lhe guaranteed  insurability rider 
gained in popularity during 1958, and as 
additional companies worked to develop 
their own version, underwriters studied 
the problem. Were any special medical 
requirements such as a better medical 
examination or special medical tests 
needed? What type of inspection report 
Would provide the most protection? 
Should the initial amount at. risk or 
some average amount be used in setting 
medical and inspection requirements ? 


The Family Plan 


The Family Plan settled down to an 
underwriting routine as underwriters be- 





Charles H. Edwards 


A cum laude graduate of New York 
University Mr. Edwards joined Guardian 
Life in 1932 and was appointed to the 
company’s official staff as assistant un- 
derwriting secretary in January, 1948. 
In July of the same year he was pro- 
moted to his present position of under- 
writing secretary. 

Mr. Edwards is a member of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. 





came more familiar with the policy pro- 
visions and coverages. In general, the 
father was underwritten by normal un- 
derwriting standards up to a given point 
on the substandard table. The wife was 
usually accepted at standard rate up to 
a predetermined mortality limit, and de- 
pendent children were treated even 
more liberally. Still posing a problem 
for the industry was the question of 
record keeping as far as the dependenis 
were concerned. Weighed against the 
advantage of keeping records on all 
dependents as a possible source of new 
business was the cost of the record keep- 
ing and the question whether any com- 
pany could hope to maintain an accurate 
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listing of dependent children. 

An increasing number of life under- 
writers are being called upon to take 
on added underwriting responsibility in 
connection with accident and health lines 
their companies are offering. Brand new 
problems face these underwriters for 
there is no question that the selection 
process is radically different. 

Accident and sickness underwriters are 
struggling with numerous problems. 
Some of the more serious are over-in- 
surance arising from duplication of bene- 
fits, Major Medical, substandard cover- 
age, rising costs of medical care, im- 
proved relations with the medical pro- 
fession and how to provide coverage 
for the senior citizens who form an in- 
creasing percentage of our total popula- 
tion. 


Study of New Diet Habits 


substantial number of deferred 


The 


deaths resulting from the marked im- 
provement in the mortality rate at the 
younger ages is rapidly enlarging the 
ranks of our senior citizens. The de- 
generative diseases hold less hope for 
spectacular mortality gains than did the 
infectious. It may well be that the key 
to further improvement lies in more 
knowledge of bio-chemistry or new diet 
habits. 

The relatively unfavorable change in 
the mortality rate in 1957 and early 1958 
from the years immediately preceding 
came on top of the slow-down in the 
rate of improvement which had _ been 
predicted. Both developments provide 
food for thought for a new generation of 
underwriters who may have been labor- 
ing under the mistaken impression that 
a favorable and constantly improving 
general mortality was something to be 
counted on in the competitive rush to 
relax underwriting standards. 





“The greatest motivator 
| have ever seen... 


That's what Franklin 


Typical Comments: 


"Resulted in a sale of 20 units to a policyowner who already owned 25 
units. Prospect said: ‘If | had not seen this picture, you would never 
have sold me the additional 20 units.’ ” 

Andrew Vander Zwaag, Jr. 


"Showed film eight times. 


Glenview, Illinois 


Result six sales. 


representatives say 
about our new 
audio-visual 

sales presentation. 


Total commission $775.50." 


James Armstrong 
Washington, D. C. 


“Just received my machine. One presentation. Result: ten units PPIP and 
$50,000 Home protector." 


Paul Spennrath 


Des Moines, lowa 


“A new man, in four days, paid for 28 units of PPIP with more than $1400 
in annualized premiums." 


Farrar Newberry, Jr. 


Tampa, Floridd 


"Successful beyond our wildest expectations.” 


Jack Valian 


Dearborn, Michigan 


\ “The size of a sale is doubled every time.” 


Ernest Brantferger 


Culver City, California 


An Agent Cannot Long Travel at a Faster Gait 
Than the Company He Represents! 









CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


FRANKLIN LIFE coxrasy” 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Eugene Thore Tells Federal Activity 


Vice President and General Counsel of LIAA Reviews 


Regulation, Legislation and Litigation Affecting 
Insurance Business During Past Year 


Eight major areas of Government ac- 
tivity in Washington embracing approxi- 
regulation, legisla- 


mately 30 items of 
affecting the insur- 


tion and litigation 
ence business in 1958, 
Eugene M. Thore, vice president and 
general counsel of Life Insurance Assoc- 
ciation of America, in a report to the 


sssociation’s membership at its annual 


were reviewed by 


meeting here this week. 

Mr. Thore’s report also examined pos- 
Washington developments 
during the forthcoming sessions of the 
new Congress. With regard to the ef- 
fects of the elections in November on 
Washington trends, Mr. Thore said: 

“We feel that the makeup of the new 
the long- 


sible future 


Congress is a continuation of 
range trend toward larger and more cen- 
tralized government. We also feel, how- 
ever, that this trend must be understood 
in relative terms and not considered an 
absolute political force which can be 
predicted with certainty to produce a 
particular result in any given area. It 
may express itself, differently, for ex- 
ample, with respect to to fiscal mat- 
ters than it does in the field of social 
legislation. The traditional conservative 
coalition is reduced numerically but still 
should not be discussed as a_ political 
balance wheel.” 
Wide Range of Activity 


The areas of interest to life 
ance in Washington this year ranged 
widely to include Social Security legis- 
lation, Federal Trade Commission activi- 
ties, monetary and debt management 
policies, Federal taxation of the compa- 
nies and taxes on insurance at the 
policyowners’ level, Mr. Thore’s report 
indicated. 

In the regulatory field, Mr. Thore 
pointed to such major considerations as 
Federal welfare and pension plan legisla- 
tion, life insurance sales to members of 
the Armed Forces, anti-trust investment 
preacquisition notification legislation, the 
beginning of the O’Mahoney hearings 
concerning State regulation and Public 
Law 15, and regulation of unlisted securi- 
ties and variable annuities under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act. 

While life insurance company income 
tax legislation constitutes a very major 
item in the field of Federal taxation, 
Mr. Thore’s report showed, it is by no 
means the sole tax preoccupation of the 
insurance business in Washington. Chief 
among other life insurance tax consider- 
ations this year were the premium pay- 
ment test, bank loan plans, annuity plans 
for life insurance company employes and 
for charitable and educational organiza- 
tions, and suggested changes in the tax- 
ation. of small business with its. implica- 
tions for life insurance. 

Also in the tax area, Mr. Thore said, 
was legislation concerning railroad re- 
tirement taxes, proposed individual re- 
tirement legislation and litigation such 
as the Stern and Bess cases, which were 
decided by the Supreme Court, involving 
the legality of the Government placing 
claims against the values of proceeds of 
life policies owned by delinquent tax- 
payers. 

Accident and Health Insurance 


Activity of the Federal Government in 
the health insurance field, Mr. Thore’s 
report indicated, was evidenced by the 
court efforts of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to implement its claims to au- 
thority to regulate accident and health 
insurance advertising, as well as Con- 


insur- 





EUGENE THORE 


gressional interest in cash sickness insur- 
ance, reinsurance, non-cancellation of 
accident and health policies, and the 
continuing possibility of compulsory 
health insurance legislation. Mr. Thore 
observed that one of the ten items cur- 
rently listed by the AFL-CIO executive 
committee as ‘major areas in which ac- 
tion is long overdue” is the proposed 
Forand Bill to provide hospital and sur- 
gical care for OASDI beneficiaries. 
The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increasing benefit pay- 
ments and Social Security taxes, the 
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PROVIDENT 





Clarence Myers New 
President of LIAA 


A CAREER OF WIDE INTERESTS 


New York Life President Has Served on 
Important LIAA Committees; Life- 
time Trustee of Colgate 


Clarence J. Myers, president of New 
York Life, is new president of Life In- 
surance Association of America, succeed- 
ing Frazar B. Wilde, who is president 
of Connecticut General. 

Born in Kingston, N. Y., Mr. Myers 
attended Colgate University from which 
he was graduated in 1920 and in his 
junior year was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He completed snecial courses in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1922. 

From 1923-42 Mr. Myers was an execu- 
tive officer of a nationally known public 
relations and fund-rising firm. In that 
capacity he traveled widely in meet- 
ing board members and trustees of lead- 
ing colleges and universities, hospitals, 
churches and other philanthropic insti- 
tutions. It all proved an unusually fer- 
tile training ground for developing man- 
agement skills, especially in planning and 
directing team operations. 

He is a director of New 
W. T. Grant Company, the 
Life Insurance, and Action 
Council to Improve Our 


York Life, 
Institute of 
(American 
Neighbor- 








3,000 Producers and a Pickaxe 


Groundbreaking ceremonies in November for Provi- 
dent’s new home office building symbolized the efforts 
of many people in many places. The men and women 
of an outstanding field organization are producing a 
growing volume of business which will soon outgrow 
the facilities for handling it. 
Provident needs a bigger house. The new building has 
been designed to provide every facility for the best 
Provident 


representatives deserve it. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Araurance | OWYCAONMY 
CHAT TAN OO 6 5 Sl 


White House conference on aging, and 
unemployment compensation for life in- 
surance agents were among the more 
significant developments in the Social 
Security area this year, Mr. Thore said. 

In the monetary and debt management 
field, Mr. Thore pointed to recent and 
prospective monetary inquiries, such as 
the interest rate question, and to the 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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PROVIDENT 


So, like a growing family, 


policyowners and field 


LIFE e ACCIDENT «© SICKNESS 
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MYERS 


CLARENCE J. 


hoods); and president and director of 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York and the Insurance Society 
of New York. He is a member of a 
number of life insurance industry com- 
mittees in the United States, including 
the Committee on Taxation. He is a 
former director of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and is a_ board 
member of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

Mr. Myers has always maintained his 
interest in Colgate and is a lifetime 


trustee. He was aw: — an honorary 
degree of LL.D. by Colgate University 
in 1957. 

With LIAA Mr. Myers has been a 


member of board of directors. For 
three years he was LIAA representative 
on health insurance coordin; iting com- 
mittee and for the same length of time 
was on Joint Committee on Federal In- 
come Taxes. 

Also elected at the meeting for a 
term of three years, were the following 
new directors of the Association: Frazar 
B. Wilde; Byron K. Elliott, president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; T. A. Sick, 
president, Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Re-elected to serve through 1961 were: 
William J. Rushton, president, Protective 
Life, Birmingham; Carrol M. Shanks, 
president, The Prudential. 





Clay Johnsons Finally Meet 
Until this week H. Clay Evans John- 
son, president of Interstate Life and 
Accident Insurance Co. of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and H. Clay Johnson, Deputy 
U.S. manager and General Counsel of 
the Royal-Globe Insurance Group, had 
never met although they have had a de- 
sire to do so for some time. A lunch at 
the Waldorf was finally arranged by 

J. Faulkner, president of Woodmen 
Accident and Life Insurance Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., and who is chairman-elect of 
Health Insurance Council. 

Before going with the Royal-Globe 
Mr. Johnson was vice president of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the War Damage Corporation in Wash- 
ington, D, C. 





Anti-Inflation Ads 


For the first quarter of 1959 all news- 
paper advertising of the Institute of Life 
Insurance will be devoted to anti-infla- 
tion campaigns. Other institute adver- 
tising programs in newspapers have been 
suspended for the time being. 
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Legislative Activity Told By Glenn 


General Counsel of LIAA Says State Supervision in a Number 


of Commonwealths Is 


Being Strengthened by 


Complete Code Revisicns 


Cooperating with legislative and others 
on state insurance code revisions was 
an important activity of Life Insurance 
Association of America during the past 
year, Henry R. Glenn, general counsel 
of LIAA, said in his report this week. 

Over-all code revisions for enactment 
in 1959 have been underway in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia and 
Montana while partial revisions de- 
signed to bolster existing law were un- 
dertaken in Alaska and South Dakota. 


Tax on Annuities 


On the taxation as premiums of an- 
nuity considerations, which still remains 
a problem in a number of states, Mr. 
Glenn said the proposed new code in 
Arkansas and Montana provide for the 
repeal of the tax on annuity considera- 
tions in these states. If adopted these 
will add to a growing list of states which 
have either eliminated or modified this 
discriminatory tax. Since this program 
for tax relief in this area has been un- 
derway for some time, he reviewed the 
record. 

Iowa (1951) eliminated the tax on pre- 
miums and considerations received from 
policies or contracts issued in connec- 
tion with qualified pension plans. The 
Nevada attorney general (1952) ruled 
that annuity considerations were not sub- 
ject to taxation. South Carolina (1953) 
and Arizona (1954) clarified their pre- 
mium tax statutes by specifically exclud- 
ing annuity considerations, 

Alabama (1955) reduced the rate of tax 
on annuity considerations from 2%% to 
1%. Tennessee (1955) eliminated the tax 
on considerations received from  con- 
tracts issued in connection with qualified 
pension plans. Wyoming (1955) reduced 
the rate of tax on annuity considerations 
from 21%4% to 1%. Mississippi (1956) 
reduced the rate of tax on annuity con- 
siderations from 24% to 2%. Tax re- 
duction is a hard row to hoe, particularly 
in an inflationary period, but our efforts 


will continue in additional states as op- 
portunity arises. 


Investments 


The leading developments in invest- 
ment legislation was the passage of a 
bill amending Section 90 of the New 
York Insurance Law to permit foreign 
and alien insurance companies to be li- 
censed in New York if their invest- 
ments which do not comply with the 
requirements applicable to domestic com- 
Panies do not reduce surplus below an 
amount which is reasonable in relation 
to liabilities. The bill disclaimed intent to 
change the meaning of other sections of 
the Insurance Law, eg. 42 and 193, 
Which relate to the kinds of business 
which a foreign or alien company may 
conduct. 

The “over-all portfolio” test had al- 
ways been used by the New York In- 
surance Department prior to the 1956 
opinion of Attorney General Javits 
which held, in effect, that a single invest- 
ment not conforming to the standards 
applicable to New York companies would 
Permit the Superintendent to exclude or 
to Oust a foreign or alien company. This 
€gislation resolved a pressing practical 
Problem for a number of foreign com- 
Panies doing business in New York and 





Fabian Bachrach 
HENRY R. GLENN 


reinforced the fundamental principle that 
the laws of the state of domicile should 
govern the investments of insurance 
companies except where solvency is in 
question, 

“Culminating efforts covering a period 
of several years,” said Mr. Glenn, “New 
York adopted a limited leeway invest- 
ment law which should prove useful to 
both domestic and foreign companies. 

“To complete the investment picture, 
compulsory legislation of the Robertson 
Law type, the hardiest of the peren- 
nials, was defeated in Kentucky and 
Rhode Island. It will be recalled that 
in this field of legislation, Arkansas 
directed an interim study as to the 
desirability of such a law, under the 
auspices of the University of Arkansas. 
This study has been completed with the 
result that the Preliminary Report will 
stress the unwisdom of a law of this 
nature. This was a comprehensive study, 
and the Report when available will be 
of great interest to our business.” 


Group Insurance 


Although there was very little Group 
legislation enacted in 1958, Departmen- 
tal and attorney general ratings in three 
states—Georgia, New Jersey, Wisconsin 
and an inquiry from Florida, suggest the 
growing concern of the states in general 
in connection with a master contract 
executed outside its jurisdiction but 
covering lives therein. 

“One of the principal reasons for 
relatively little legislative activity dur- 
ing 1958 on Group life insurance,” said 
Mr. Glenn, “is that the Beers Committee 
which is studying the subject and its 
numerous facets in the areas of amount 
limits, extensions of coverage to unusual 
types of Groups, etc., is still conducting 
its study. It is expected that this will 
be completed shortly. Meanwhile it has 
been our position that legislation would 
be inappropriate.” 





Appoint Medical Director 

Employers’ Life of America, an Em- 
ployers’ Group affiliate, has appointed 
Frederick R. Brown, M.D. as its medi- 
cal director. A graduate of Harvard 
Medical School, Dr. Brown was with the 
medical department of New England Life 
from 1928 until 1955 when he retired 
as medical director. 
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*Now Available 


| Major Medical 
Health Plan’ 






CW 


One policy to cover an individual 
or an entire family—children from 
birth to age 21 


Participating rates, highly com- 
petitive. 


Distinctive and Exclusive Features 
Guaranteed Renewable 
Get Full Details from Our Nearest 


General Agent or Branch Office, or 
Write the Home Office 


in Most States 


CONTINENTAL £& % 
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COMPANY 











i, INSURANCE 


V\ SERVICE KY 


Eastern Department 
76 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


310 South Michigan Avenue,.Chicago 4, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Department 
2975 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 5, California 


Mid-America Department 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Monarch Life Names 
10 General Agents 


FOUR IN NEW YORK CITY AREA 


Whiting Evans, Fred A, Hulme, Gershen 
Konikow, Roger J. Nicosia Under 
Jas. L. Carrier; Six in Ohio-W. Va. 








general agents have been 
appointed by Monarch Life to serve 
under James L. Carrier and Benjamin 
F, Jones, the company’s first two regional 
managers in the New York State - 
Northern New Jersey and Ohio - West 
Virginia areas. 

Four of the 10—Whiting Evans, Fred 
A. Hulme, Gershen Konikow and Roger 
J. Nicosia—have opened new. branch 
agency offices in and near New York 
City, under Mr. Carrier’s supervision. 
[he other six—Gerald N. Altieri, Ed- 
mund R. Capaldo, Harry E. Cole, Arthur 
L. Graham, Richard H. Porter and 
Benson P. Shupe, Jr.—are associated 
with Mr. Jones and have new locations 
in Northern Ohio. 

Whiting Evans joined Monarch eight 
years ago and, in his first full year be- 
came the company’s leading producer. 
For the next four years he was a 


Ten new 














93 Nassau Street 





FULL-TIME SUPERVISOR AVAILABLE 


Estate Planning specialist wishes connection with progressive agency in New 
York or Boston area. Experienced in training and supervising new men. Excellent 
personal production record. College graduate, married. 

2667 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


BOX 


New York 38, N. Y. 








member of the Top 35—Monarch’s high- 
est honor group. Since 1956 he_ has 
served as a supervisor in the New York 
City area. His new agency office is in 
Amityville, N. Y. 

Fred A. Hulme has been with Monarch 
since 1954 and has compiled an excep- 
tional record in both sales and super- 
visory work in northern New Jersey. 
3efore being promoted to supervisor in 
March of last year, he won the company 
President’s Cup for highest honors on 
the basis of all-round excellence of per- 
formance. Mr. Hulme has opened an 
agency office in East Orange, N. J. 


Konikow, Nicosia on Broadway 


Winner of the Monarch President’s 
Cup for 1957, Gershen Konikow has 
established a new Manhattan agency at 
165 Broadway. Last year he not only 
led all other field underwriters in the 
company but also established four new 











Announcing — 


$200 Million in Force in 5 Years of Active Operation. 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED... 


Over 206% Commissions During First 20 Years 
Plus Lifetime Renewals 


Our Three Newest Money Making Plans: 
1. FAMILY GROUP ECONOMY PLAN 


Maximum Protection-Lowest Cost. 
Father Age 30-$5,000; Mother Age 30-$1,000. 
All Children and New Arrivals-$1,000. All this for one 


LOW PREMIUM OF LESS THAN $6 PER MONTH. 
2. INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE 


An Exclusive Contract—Originated by Us. 


You'll Hardly Believe It But Here Are 
Two Examples of How the Plan Works 












































issue Age-30 100 Units Issue Age-40 
Initial Initial 
Annual Annual 
Premium Premium end Premium Premium end 
$6,764 20 yrs. $1,764 $7,558 20 years $2,558 
End Paid- Cash Paid- Cash 
Year Death up or Death up or 
Policy | Benefit |Insurance| Loan Benefit Insurance} Loan 
1 105,000 13,900 5,000 105,000 11,100 5,000 
s 159,800 78,600 31,134 148,200 67,000 33,121 
10 228,300 | 156,400 69,387 262,200 133,200 73,110 
18 279,300 | 224,300 | 111,006 244,200 191,900 | 116,002 
26 330,300 | 284,900 | 156,356 286,206 244,400 | 161,422 

















abled wife's 








ALL GUARANTEES 
(a) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- 
teed Increesing Insurability; (c) Guaranteed 4% Interest Rate on Loans of 
$5,000 or More; (d) Gueranteed Paid-up Values 3% C.S.O. Table; (e) Guar- 
anteed 3%, Discount Advance Premiums; (f) Guaranteed Conversion to Lower 
Premium without Evidence of Insurability; (g) Guaranteed Reduced Premium 
in 20 years with the Increasing Amount of Insurance on a Permanent Basis. 


3. WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 


Issued up to $250,000—50%, of Husband's Insurance. If 
husband dies wife's premium is waived. If husband is dis- 
premium is waived. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 
WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 


Also complete line of very competitive policies! 
Attractive Franchises 
in Illinois, New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Maryland — District of 
Columbia — Ohio — Missouri and 26 Other States 


Write or wire: LEO SEXTON, Senior Vice President 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE OF FLORIDA 


600 Brickell Ave., Miami 32, Fic. 
JAMES G. RANNI, PRESIDENT 





records for individual production. Hav- 
ing been an outstanding salesman for 
five years he was promoted to super- 
visor last January. 

Roger J. Nicosia, another individual 
record breaker of last year, has set up 
headquarters for Monarch’s new Nassau 
agency at the same New York City 
address — 165 Broadway. Joining the 
company in 1952, he qualified for mem- 


bership in the Top 35 for the next 
five years, and entered management 
training as a supervisor nine months 


ago. 

Nearing five years with Monarch, Mr. 
Altieri has opened a new branch office 
in Lakewood, a_ fast-growing suburb 
of Cleveland. Before moving to this 
area he was associated with the com- 
pany’s New Haven (Conn.) agency, first 
as a high-ranking producer and then 
as a supervisor. Two years ago he also 
qualified for the Top 35. 


Careers of Capaldo, Cole, Graham 


Mr. Capaldo joined Monarch in 1955 
and rose rapidly to the top of the com- 
pany’s sales organization. After less 
than three months in the business, he 
set a new record for total A. & H. 
insurance sales in one month. Also 
working out of New Haven, he gained 
both Top 35 honors and recognition as 
the agency’s leading producer before 
being promoted to supervisor early last 
year. His new agency office is in Toledo. 

Mr. Cole—whose new office is located 
in Bucyrus, about 20 miles northeast of 
Marion, Ohio—was self-employed in the 
insurance business before he joined 
Monarch in Cleveland last year. Im- 
mediately qualifying for the President’s 
Club, he went on to compile a superior 
record on the basis of all-round excel- 
lence of performance. 

Mr. Graham’s new office is in Canton, 
where he has been doing an outstanding 
job in personal production for the past 
18 months. Formerly with another insur- 
ance company, he joined Monarch in May 
of last year and soon gained recognition 
as a top producer by placing high 
among winners of the company’s 1957 
summer sales contest. 


Quick Success for Porter, Shupe 


A member of the President’s Club, 
Mr. Porter first became associated with 
Monarch in Cleveland early last year, 
having previously been in the Industrial 
sales field. He qualified for President’s 
Club honors after less than 10 months 
of insurance experience. His new office 
is located in Youngstown. 

Mr. Shupe has lived in Cleveland 
Heights—just a few miles away from 
his new office in Euclid—all his life. 
Joining Monarch in 1956, he became a 
leading President’s Club qualifier in his 
first 10 months under contract, and was 
promoted to field training assistant last 
year. For the past several months he 
has served as a Cleveland agency super- 
visor. 


Bank Of England Aids Cos. 
In Exchange Control Rules 


In his annual report for 1957-8 to 
British Insurance Association of which 
he was president, Charles F. Trustram 
said that because so large a volume of 
business is being transacted overseas a 
number of problems arise out of the 
operation of the Exchange Control reg- 
ulation. 

Said Mr. Trustram: “It is essential 
that these matters be handled capably 
and we are fortunate in having Mr. Har- 
man and his staff of North British & 
Mercantile to help us. 

“The officials of the Bank of England 
are ever willing to lend their aid and 
we owe a great deal to their coopera- 


tion.’ 
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1958 - - - - - - - 1959 
TO COMPANY OFFICIALS— 


Were you able to secure the 
right persons to fill the necessary 
spots to make the desired progress 
you planned for this past year? 
What about those plans for next 
year? 


TO YOU — THE INDIVIDUALS — 

Have you made the progress this 
past year that your efforts de- 
serve? Is there sufficient challenge 
in your present post to satisfy your 
energies and your needs for the 
year ahead? 

Our more than 20 years of 
ACTIVE insurance recruiting expe- 
rience gives us the EDGE for com- 
plete service, confidential — no ob- 
ligation, of course. For details, 
drop us a line, or give us a call. 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 
PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER. 
320 Penn Square Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
LOcust 8-1163 LOcust 8-1164 


“FROM TRAINEE TO EXECUTIVE” 
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N. Y. Insurance Code 


(Continued from Page 42) 





JULIUS SACKMAN 


his 1941 Report to the Legislature, the 
Superintendent of Insurance stated that 
the fund would be used only for the 
benefit of policyholders, and not general 
creditors, and further observed: 


In the case of a very large company, 
25,000,000 would not be sufficient in the 
event of difficulty. A fund to meet 
every contingency, however remote, 
would be most unwieldy and in a sense 
would constitute a large life insurance 
company in itself... . the fund should 
be large enough to take care of any 0 
the smaller companies and, even in the 
case of a very large company, it would 
be of material aid to policyholders. The 
fund would also be helpful to all com- 
panies and all policyholders because 
would add security to the entire isu 
ance structure, 


Mutual Trust Dividends 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago will in- 
crease its dividend scale effective Janu- 
ary 1. The new schedule will affect all 
of the company’s 24%4% reserve policies. 
The dividend increase will be proportion- 
ately greater for the longer policy dura- 
tions and the higher issue ages. 
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Asks Companies To Suggest Solution 


New York Department’s Exploratory Inquiry Into Minimum 
Deposit-Early High Cash Values Contracts 


Following an executive hearing with 
top executives of life insurance com- 
panies held at the offices of New York 
State Insurance Department last Friday 
relative to special policies purchased 
with minimum deposits and high cash 
values, Superintendent Julius Wikler of 
New York State Insurance Department 
told reporters at a press conference 
December 9 that he had requested the 
presidents of Life Insurance Association 
of America and American Life Conven- 
tion to appoint an industry advisory 
committee. This committee will probably 
try to work out some solution and if it 
agrees on one it will confer with the 
Department and acquaint it with its 
views. 

The Superintendent also said that he 
intended to ask the agency forces to 
confer with him along similar lines. 

The Superintendent said that neither 
the representatives of the companies nor 
of the producers will make decisions 
which will make them responsible for 
solving the problems. Their function is 
to act as an adviser to the Department. 
To make such an agreement on their own 
might evoke the anti-trust law. 

Those who attended last week’s con- 
ference were the officers of companies 
who write the coverage, those who have 
refused to do so and those who have 
hecome alarmed at its growth in favor. 
Fourteen companies are writing this in- 
surance with two companies paying for 
most production. 


The Cover 


The situation has developed from the 
processing by insurance companies in 
recent years of a type of policy known 
as “minimum deposit” or “high earlv 
cash value policy,” or “executive policy.” 

These policies are essentially similar 
to other plans of life insurance except 
that “minimum deposit” policies provide 
for the payment of cash values which 
are equal or nearly equal to the full 
reserve even during the early years of 
the policy, whereas under the other 
plans, the loan vaiues do not equal the 
full reserve until a later period, such as 
say, ten vears after issue. As a general 
rule, such policies are also issued for 
specified minimum amounts such as 
$25,000. This type of policy is generally 
presented by the agent as providing cer- 
tain income tax advantages based on the 
premise that the policvholder would 
each year avail himself of the maximum 
amount of loan possible under the policy. 
Some companies therefore insure the 
loan value, as well as the basic face 
amount of the policy, for a given period. 
such as the first ten policy years or until 
such time as the insured attains age 65. 
Still other companies allow a so-called 
term dividend option under which the 
dividend is used to purchase one year 
term insurance to cover the policy loan 
or as much of the loan as may be in- 
sured by applying the dividend to buy 
term insurance, 


Position of Department 


Mr. Wikler told reporters position of 
Department is exploratory; that appoint- 
ment of committees is in hope the indus- 
try will come forward with a solution; 
that Department wants to know how 
much is being written and what is lapse 
ratio. Department has not decided this 
surance is illegal or that twisting per se 
1s necessarily harmful to policyholders. 
He did believe the policies are often 


_— 





Asst. Brokerage Manager 

William D, Henderson has been ap- 
Pointed assistant brokerage manager in 
the Dallas branch office of Occidental 
Life of California. He joins Occidental 
after representing Republic National Life 
in Dallas for the past four years. 


bought as a tax gimmick; that for me- 
dium income people they are costly, 
prohibitly so as debt under policy grows; 
and that in case of small companies de- 
pletion of surplus might become serious. 


Late News 


Thomas E. Dewey in his talk to Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel this 
week traced the world’s efforts to arrive 
at peace, starting with Hague Conference 
and going through League of Nations 
and up to United Nations. He criticized 
those U. S. Senators who blocked 
American participation in some of these 
international activities. 





Charles T. Rogerson, secretary, Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, died this 
week. He was a graduate of Virginia 
Military Institute. 


Takes Time to Answer Letters 

Members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table are so busy fixing up details of 
cases they are selling, have sold or are 
preparing arguments for the sale, that 
they most often do not answer letters 
from people unless the correspondence 
has some connection with their clientele 
or prospects, or they know the writer 


personally. This particularly applies to 
the new members of this glamorous and 
select group of salesmen. At least, that 
is observation of many editors of insur- 
ance papers. 
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essential ingredients. A man who knows his prospe ts and the coverage 
they need...a company with coverage to fill those needs. 
Security Mutual agents certainly have the coverage... complete 
coverage in Life, Non-Can, Sickness & Accident, Group and Pension Trust. 
Security Mutual agents are equipped to sell this coverage by training 
programs designed to help them do a bigger, better job; and their work is made 
easier by dynamic sales aids that sea//y help them sell! 


At Security Mutual, we believe the success of our agents is the measure of 
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iy our achievement as a company. For information on Security Mutual 
%, coverage or opportunities... write 
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Richard E. Pille, President. 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice President. 
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Vincent B. Coffin Chancellor of 
New University of Hartford 


After Distinguished Career of Nearly Four Decades in Life 


Insurance, Company Executive Undertakes Challenging 


A top life insurance executive of one 
of the largest and oldest companies ‘has 
resigred to launch a new career in the 
field of education at the age of 61. Vin- 
cent B. Coffin was senior vice president 


VINCENT B. COFFIN 


and chairman of the committee on agen- 
cies and public relations for Connecticut 
Mutual Life, a company with which he 
had been connected in executive capaci- 
ties for 27 years, having had a wide 
previous experience in life insurance 
production, agency management and life 
insurance education covering a period of 
close to four decades. 

On January 1 Mr. Coffin becomes 
chancellor of the new University of 
Hartford which was chartered in 1957 
to embrace four well-established schools 
in Hartford: Hillyer College, Hartford 
Art School, Hartt College of Music and 
Ward School of Electronics, with an en- 
rollment of 8,000 students. 

What is especially challenging about 
this undertaking is the welding of four 
independent schools with their own fac- 
ulties, officers and traditions, into a 
unified educational institution under one 
authority. As head of University of 
Hartford, Mr. Coffin will wear many 
hats. 


Has Had Experience as Educator 


In addition to some outstanding per- 
sonal qualifications for the post of chan- 
cellor, Mr. Coffin has had a not inconsid- 
erable background as an educator. As far 
back as 1924, five years out of college, he 
taught a life insurance course at the 
Albany YMCA and was an instructor at 
summer sessions of New York Univer- 
sity School of Life Insurance. He left an 
impress on his students and also on the 
University’s authorities for in 1926 he 
Was appointed director of the N.Y.U. 
Life Insurance Training Course succeed- 
ing Griffin M. Lovelace, one of the 








Assignment In Education 


great educators in the field of insur- 
ance. Two years later Mr. Coffin was 
appointed the first educational director 
of Penn Mutual Life, which marked his 
entrance into home office work. 

In later years Mr. Coffin’s educational 
activities broadened. He was one of the 
organizers and is a past president of 
the Life Underwriter Training Council. 
He not only earned the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation but has been 
a trustee of the American College of 





North American. 
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The Substandard Risk— 
Hidden Profit Opportunity? 


Many life companies seem to shy away from 
substandard risks. Yet these risks can prove profitable, 
if they can be safely covered. And they are most 

likely to become valuable “‘good will ambassadors” 
for the company that insures them. 


Because North American is in life reinsurance 

exclusively, we are constantly exposed to impaired risks 

in large numbers and wide degree. This fact has 

produced experience in substandard risk underwriting 
which can prove invaluable to the life company with a 
borderline case on its hands. North American’s position in 
evaluating substandard business is this strong— 

we will reinsure cases rated up to 500% 
basis and cases rated up to 1000% on aanileattie basis. 


Services of this caliber lead more and more 
life companies to reinsure with 


To find out more about our services, and 
what they might accomplish for your com- 
pany, just write for your free copy of our ye 
booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively”. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


Life Underwriters which grants the de- 
gree. He had a large part in organizing 
the Hartford College of Insurance, now 
flourishing as part of University of Con- 
necticut. He has written many articles 
for publications and was co-author of 
two books on salesmanship with Ralph 
Engelsman. 


Looked On as Program Star 


In any recording of Mr. Coffin’s ac- 
tivities prime attention must be given to 
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his platform career. He has for years 
been regarded as a star figure on any 
program. Personable, tall, with a warm 
dignity and fine presence, he capped 
these with a gift for holding the atten- 
tion of his audiences. And he always 
had something to say. Perhaps he has 
been at his best as a closing speaker 
where he would summarize the _ high- 
lights of what went before, such as 
the meetings of New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, which voted 
him an honorary life member. Smooth, 
polished, sometimes humorous, occasion- 
ally cynical, his performances on those 
occasions were sure to be brilliant. 


Background of Activities 


Mr. Coffin’s activities in insurance and 
the community cover a_ wide range. 
Graduated from Wesleyan University 
in 1919 with a B.A. degree he has been 
closely affiliated with it since. He was 
made a trustee in 1943 and remains one, 
has been vice president and member of 
the executive committee since 1953. He 
also has had charge of fund raising 
activities. 

A recital of Mr. Coffin’s community 
activities would take several typed 
sheets. He is chairman of the board and 
former president of National Travelers 
Aid Association. He has been for five 
years national secretary of United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America, 
the over-all national community chest 
association as well as being president of 
New England Community Chests and 
Councils. In November, 1957, he was 
elected for a two-year term to the Hart- 
ford Common Council, endorsed by the 
Citizens’ Charter Committee. He is for- 
mer chairman of National Affairs Com- 
mittee of Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was one of founders and first 
president of Sales Managers Club of 
Hartford. He was '55-57 president, Greater 
Hartford Council of Churches, chairman 
Community Council Committee on Serv- 
ices for Older People, chairman Com- 
mittee for Jefferson House for the Aged, 
corporator Hartford Hospital and Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf, director In- 
stitute for Living. 


Started as an Agent 


Mr. Coffin entered life insurance as 
an agent for Provident Life at Utica, 
N. Y., in 1920. Successful from the start, 
in two years he became assistant general 
agent at Albany. It was five years later 
that he became educational director for 
Penn Mutual, then in 1931 he was made 
superintendent of agencies with Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. He was made sec- 
ond vice president in 1937 and_ senior 
vice president in 1950 with duties of 
chairmanship of committee on agencies 
and all phases of public relations. 

During his nearly four decades in life 
insurance, Mr. Coffin has traveled thou- 
sands of miles and attended an unac- 
countable number of insurance gather- 
ings. He has been a constructive influ- 
ence on the whole front of life insurance 
production activity. For instance, he was 
chairman of the old Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, now Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, For 
his distinguished work in all phases of 
life insurance production he was given 
in 1954 the John Newton Russell Memo- 
rial Award by National Association of 
Life Underwriters for this outstanding 
contribution to the institution of life 
insurance, 
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Hartford’s New University 


Insurance Companies Among Its Enthusiastic Supporters and 
Have Given It Gift of $500,000; Many Executives 
Among University Sponsors 


The new University of Hartford of 
which Vincent B. Coffin has been ap- 
pointed chancellor has the enthusiastic 
support of the insurance companies of 
Connecticut. By August of this year 
seven Hartford insurance companies had 
combined to donate more than $500,000. 
It is the largest combined gift of these 
companies to an educational institution. 
At least six other companies with head- 
quarters in Hartford are planning to play 
a role in the establishment of the uni- 
versity on its new campus in West Hart- 
ford. 

The University of Hartford received 
its charter from Connecticut in February, 
1957. It actually is composed of the 
merger of three well established Hart- 
ford colleges: Hartford Art School, 
founded in 1877; Hartt College of Music, 
founded in 1920; and Hillyer College, 
founded in 1879. 

Each was confronted with the problem 
of increasing enrollments and_ limited 
space, 


The University Founders 


To help form the university, a group 
of University Founders was organized 
from prominent citizens in central Con- 
necticut. Of the 175 individuals who 
banded together for this purpose, more 
than 10% of those supporting the move 
were drawn from the insurance field. 

The formation of this team of Found- 
ers took place in the latter part of 
1956 and 1957. It was felt that no major 
effort to enlist the public support could 
be made without the complete endorse- 
ment of all prominent employers in the 
area. Every major insurance company 
was represented on this list of Founders 
through their individual leadership. 

In the meantime the University 
Regents who had obtained a new 150- 
acre campus in West Hartford, began 
plans for the construction of an initial 
group of eight buildings which would 
consolidate the colleges in one location. 


As Seen by Devereux C. Josephs 


For the first meeting of the University 
Founders, March 3, 1958, the Founders 
again turned to the insurance field and 
selected Devereux C. Josephs, chairman, 
New York Life, to come to Hartford 
and explain the work of the Presidents’ 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, of which he was chairman. 
It was a most fortunate choice. 

Summarized, here is what he _ told 
them: “The explosion of knowledge re- 
quires more education and training for 
our young people. The jobs which they 
will fill in the future, the careers that 
they will wish to follow or the pro- 
fessions which they will enter need much 
more training and education than ever 
before. This, an urban university can 
do economically. It can also provide 
youngsters who must be on a job the 
chance to earn a degree or credits after 
working hours.” 

The insurance companies found that 
more than 6% of the entire student 
body were insurance company employes, 
studying in late afternoons or evenings 
to better themselves in their jobs, keep- 
ing up with latest methods or seeking 
the college degree while working during 
the daytime. 


Zimmerman Chairman of Insurance 
Division 

A Founders Fund was established to 
enlist the support of companies, industry 
and individuals to the building and de- 
velopment program which would provide 
the initial required buildings, An in- 
Surance division was established under 
the chairmanship of Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, president, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
le formal campaign for funds was 
Started in May, 1958. By August Mr. 
Immerman was able to report that 
Over $500,000 was pledged from the first 


seven insurance companies to report. 
These companies included: Aetna Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Hartford Steam Boiler, Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Hartford, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life and Travelers Insurance Co. 


Cooperation of Insurance Men 


In the meantime, other insurance 
executives were organizing to help the 
struggling university. H. Martin Tenney, 
vice president, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
was selected by the Regents to act as 
treasurer for the University. Millard 
Bartels, chairman, insurance executive 
committee, The Travelers, was’ unani- 
mously elected to the University Board 
of Regents. Wilson C. Jainsen, president, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, organ- 
ized a team to help solicit individuals 
in central Connecticut. Barnard Flax- 
man, vice president, Hartford Fire, and 
John A. Blanchfield, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Aetna Life, also volunteered to 
captain teams for individual solicitation. 
Today more than 30 top Hartford insur- 
ance company executives are aiding the 
Founders’ Fund by volunteering their 
time and efforts to enlist the general 
public to the University’s support. 


Some of the Founders 


Now began the task of selecting a 
Chancellor for the University. Vincent 
B. Coffin was finally selected. 

In addition to Messrs. Zimmerman, 
Tenney, Bartels, Jainsen, Flaxman, and 
Blanchfield already mentioned the fol- 
lowing are the insurance’ executives 
among the Founders.. 


John Dek. Alsop, president, Hart- 
ford County Mutual Life. 


Henry S. Beers, president, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. 


J. Doyle DeWitt, president, Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies. 


Edwin H. Forkel, president, Na- 
tional Fire. 


Peter M. Fraser, chairman execu- 
tive committee, Connecticut Mutual 
Life. 

Benjamin L., Holland, president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 


John E, Luddy, vice_ president, 
Hartford County Mutual Fire. 


John A. North, president, Phoenix 
Insurance Co. 


_Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connec- 
ticut General Life. 


Frank O. H. Williams, vice presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life. 


Newspapers Praise $500,000 Gift 


The gift to the University of more 
than $500,000 from insurance companies 
was highly praised by Connecticut news- 
papers including Hartford Times, Hart- 
ford Courant and New Haven Register. 
The latter reflected the thinking of 
many when its editorial said: 

“The future growth and the increased 
service this institution can contribute 
toward a broadened and improved edu- 
cational future for our State is not just 
a Hartford concern. It is also Connec- 
ticut’s.” 

In such a city as Hartford the atti- 
tude of the insurance companies goes 
a long way towards reflecting public 
acceptance of any community enterprise. 
With this type of insurance support it 
was not long before the Founders Fund 
was able to report that more than 
$2 million was pledged towards the 
building program, By the end of Decem- 
ber it is believed the figure may top 
$3 million, | 
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QUANTITY DISCOUNTS— 


Straight across the board on all regular ordinary 


and level term plans on that portion of the policy 
above $5,000. Bankers Security Life led the field 


in these fast-selling sliding rate reductions. 


TERM INSURANCE— 


Level premium to age 70. $40 per unit beginning 
at age 20 in amount of $11,500. Additional units 
in multiples of $10. 


COMPLETE NEW A&S CONTRACTS— 


Fully competitive rates and coverage on income 
policies to age 65. No stated termination age. 


HOSPITALIZATION— 


From ages 3 months to 80 years. Worldwide cov- 
erage. 


ATTRACTIVE FIRST YEAR AND 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 


You'll Do Better — Sell Better — Earn Better 
with 
BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
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“Guaranteed Insurability” Rider 


By RicHarp T. SEXTON 


Second Vice President-Reinsurance 
Connecticut General Life 


For many years practically all Ameri- 
can life insurance companies have used 
the facilities and comprehensive know- 
how of the major reinsurance companies. 
Recently, these facilities have been 
sought to an inc reasing degree by com- 
panies because of the underwriting and 
technical assistance rendered by the re- 
insurers in helping develop new policies 
and wilt hated riders. This assis- 
tance may be illustrated by the program 
we have developed to provide reinsur- 


ance facilities for the Guaranteed In- 
surability option issued by our regular 
clients. 


As originally conceived, the Guaran- 
teed Insurability rider provides that in 
exchange for pz ying an additional op- 
tion premium, the “standard risk” in- 
sured would be permitted to apply for 
additional amounts of permanent insur- 
ance at specified intervals until some 
limiting age (e.g. 40), without submit- 
ting to future medical examinations. The 
amount elected at each option date may 
not exceed that of the original policy or 
a stipulated limit, whichever is less, and 
the premiums on the elected policy are 
based on the attained age of the insured. 


A Flexible Program 


Initial consideration was given to co- 
insuring the option agreement by split- 
ting both the option premiums and the 
future policies between the issuing com- 
pany and the reinsurer. Of necessity. 
the percentage split would be determined 
at date of issue of the basic policy. We 
are willing to coinsure the benefit in 
this manner where the issuing company 
desires; we feel, ‘however, that this ap- 
proach is too rigid to accommodate the 
many changes which arise in reinsurance 
relationships. 

A Guaranteed Insurability reinsurance 
program must have flexibility. We feel 
strongly that such a program should 
carry out our philosophy that the issu- 
ing company retain at its own risk as 
much insurance as it safely can. Those 
Guaranteed Insurability option premium 
scales which we have seen appear to he 
adequate, and we feel that it will he 
safe and profitable for the issuing com- 
pany to retain both the rider premiums 
and the elected policies up to their limit 
of retention. 


Single Payment Approach 


We are developing a series of single 


payments per thousand dollars of rein- 
surance, representing the discounted 
value of the excess mortality to be ex- 


pected on policies issued under the Guar- 
anteed Insurability rider. Reinsurance is 
entered into at the time that one of the 
issued policies causes the total insurance 
on the life in question to exceed the issu- 
ing company’s retention limit. At that 
time the issuing company would pay to 
the reinsurance company the single nay- 
ment appropriate to the amount of re- 
insurance needed. This series of pay- 
ments increases with age and duration 
since the issue of the basic policy. This 
single payment approach provides nearly 
perfect flexibility in situations where the 
coinsurance approach is unwieldy, viz., 
where the issuing company subsequently 
increases its retention or where—after 
issue of a Guaranteed Insurability rider 
—other insurance is issued upon the 
same life. Reinsured policies issued un- 
der the Guz — ed Insurability rider will 
be considered along with regular issues 
of the client company in determining 
the participation refund. 


Era of Rapid Change and Innovations 


We are already seeing departures from 
the original form of the Guaranteed In- 


surability option, and can expect to see 
a bewildering variety of option date 
spacing, maximum amounts per option, 
premium credits against option policies, 
et cetera. Although the Guaranteed In- 
surability option offerings of issuing 
companies are going to differ markedly, 
we expect that the single payment ap- 
proach to reinsurance of this benefit will 
demonstrate its compete flexibility. 

Issuing companies have every reason 
to expect that the flexible and construc- 
tive assistance rendered thus far by the 
reinsurance companies will be continued 
in this era of rapid change and inno- 
vation in policy portfolios. 
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Jet Age Life Reinsurance Man 
Makes Many Contacts 


By JoHN G. PHILLIPs 


Vice President in Charge of Reinsurance, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


Personal service is the keynote of the 
reinsurance representative in the jet 
age as he contacts his client companies 
throughout the nation by rapid methods 
of travel. He can, with ease, talk with 





Leo Stern, Photographer 
JOHN G. PHILLIPS 


insurance company executives in widely- 
spaced parts of the country in a matter 
of days, even hours. He-can share the 
current experiences of his own company 
with the client companies he serves. The 
traveling reinsurance man is particularly 
helpful to the small and medium-sized 
company whose executive staff is not 
large enough to contain a specialist in 
every phase of the business. 

Each reinsurance representative of 
Business Men’s Assurance Co, makes 
several hundred company calls a year 
in an effort to be helpful to clients. In 
addition to matters of risk selection, the 
BMA reinsurance man is informed as to 





the various activities of his own company 
which includes life, accident and health 
and Group insurance, as well as home 
office procedures and field sales tech- 
niques. By reason of his own home office 
background experience in the actuarial 
field, underwriting, Group or sales, he is 
able to pass along valuable information 
about how certain matters have been 
handled in his home office regarding both 
life and accident and health insurance. 


Sharing Ideas 


It is sometimes asked why reinsurers 
are so eager to share all of the ideas 
and techniques of their company oper- 
ations with other insurance companies. 
The reason is quite apparent because 
the needs of the public for life insurance 
are many times more than life insurance 
in force, and BMA (for one company) 
believes that the opportunities for all 
companies are increased by sharing of 
ideas and methods. Then, too, the shar- 
ing of ideas is not a one-way street; 
usually the reinsurance representative 
obtains ideas as he makes his calls. The 
entire insurance industry benefits from 
this cooperaive effort. 

In addition to field contacts, today’s 
reinsurance representative in this age 
of fast transportation, can attend a large 
number of the industry’s conventions and 
acquire additional information on the 
latest insurance methods. 


Issues Reinsurance Publication 


Many reinsurance companies issue a 
publication for their reinsurance clients 
and friends, giving ideas on a wide 
variety of life insurance subjects. For 
example, here are the titles of some 
articles that have appeared in recent 
BMA Reinsurance Bulletins: “Agency 
Building in Rural Areas” — “How to 
Write Better Letters” — “Risk Selection 
as a Professional” PA. 14, Rate 
Making” — “A Single Application Form 
for Life, Family Plan, and A. & H.” — 
“The Bank Draft Plan” “How to 
Hold a Convention” — “Underwriting 
Auto Racers, Professionals, and Ama- 
teurs” — “Risk Selection in the Logging 


(Continued on Page 59) 








What Reinsurance 
Means — Phelps 


(Continued from Page 22) 


For the individual company, as a cor- 
porate entity, the ceding of reinsurance 
would probably not be considered essen- 
tial by the management in the absence 
of the foregoing considerations. The 
increased volume of production and in- 
surance in force, the additional assets 
arising from reserves held by the ceding 
company on ceded reinsurance, and the 
surplus gains which do arise from such 
business (even though necessarily at 
lower levels than on retained business) 
are all plus values to be weighed in 
favor of reinsuring. Yet many companies 
that cede reinsurance might not be doing 
so if they could build the same agency 


organization and produce the same 
amount of retained insurance without 
the use of reinsurance facilities, Thus, 


in this phase of the life insurance busi- 
ness as in most others, the agent is 
the “prime mover.” 

Traditionally in this country reinsur- 
ance relationships have been considered 
as private and privileged matters _be- 
tween the two companies involved. There 
are good sound reasons for adhering 
to this philosophy. First, reinsurance is 
a highly technical subject—so much so 
that many home office people not di- 
rectly concerned with it have little fam- 
iliarity with its complexities, problems, 
and procedures. In view of the many 
other things a good well-trained life 
agent should know to serve his clients 
properly, it seems unrealistic to expect 
him to acquire even the minimum basic 
knowledge he would need to explain 
reinsurance to his prospects. The pros- 
pective insureds themselves are almost 
always confused as to the actual facts 
when reinsurance is brought into the 
sales presentation. 


Class of Acceptable Risks Greatly 
Expanded 


The truth is that an indemnity reinsur- 
ance treaty is a legal contract solely 
between the ceding company and the 
reinsurer, The acceptance of reinsurance 
thereunder does not and cannot create 
any right or legal relation whatever 
between the reinsurer and the individual 
insured or beneficiary under the original 
policy. Another provision of the typical 
treaty which clarifies this point is that, 
in the event of the insolvency of the 
ceding company, all reinsurance claims 
must be payable directly to the liquidator, 
receiver, or statutory successor of the 
insolvent ceding company. In_ other 
words, the reinsurer does not step in 
and take over the liabilities of the orig- 
inal company to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries, who may or may not collect 
100 cents on the dollar. 

Against this background, therefore, 
even the agent of a young company - 
ing a fairly substantial amount of i 
surance on an individual applicant will 
be well advised to talk up his own com- 
pany rather than to bring in the name o 
a perhaps larger reinsurer. If asked how 
the young company can afford to carry 
such a large risk, he can explain merely 
that the reinsurance principle is used 
by almost all companies, large and small, 
as a means to keep risks within reason- 
able bounds as a part of prudent man- 
agement. 


Aids Many Companies to Become 
Established 


For the American life insurance agent 
these details are insignificant compared 
with two big facts. First, reinsurance 
through its impact on underwriting has 
greatly expanded the class of acceptable 
risks and has liberalized underwriting 
practices in every direction, Second, re- 
insurance has aided many life companies 
of all types and sizes, particularly the 
younger companies, to establish them- 
selves, build their agency forces an 
serve the insuring public better. 
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The Fast-Growing Market For Reinsurance 





Basic Underwriting Rules 


Maintained 


In Reinsurance 


By James E. RuNDLE 
Vice President, Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 


More than 200 years ago life insurance 
companies began to recognize the need 
to observe the legal reserve system. His- 
tory has since proved that banks may 
close, stocks crash, finances totter and 
confidence be shaken to its foundation, 
but few life insurance companies have 
failed or can fail if they observe the 
legal reserve system. 

The historical observance by the life 
insurance industry of the legal reserve 
system has, therefore, created confidence 
in our industry by the buying public. 
This confidence is clearly expressed by 
the growth of life insurance in the last 
25 years, 





RUNDLE 


JAMES E. 


Another factor contributing to the per- 
manence of the life insurance industry 


and a further stabilizing effect is the 
service offered by the mechanics of 
reinsurance. 


All companies, large and small, must 
set a limit of risk on a single life, and 
that limit is in relationship to the surplus 
funds of the company. Selling must not 
be limited. We couldn’t restrict an auto- 
mobile salesman from selling more than 
one car; neither can we limit the life 
Insurance agent to selling only policies 
larger than $1,000. Companies may not 
Wish to assume risk on hazardous indivi- 
duals, yet to survive and to service their 
applicants as well as to offer service to 
their agents, they are able to be un- 
limited in their scope because of rein- 
surance service. The reinsurance com- 
pany, by virtue of widespread coverages 
of various types of groups of impaired 
tisks or the more hazardous groups 
rom an occupational, reputation, or 
morals and habits standpoint, is in a 
hetter position to assume such risk than 
for the ceding company to be limited 
in the amount of such highly sub-stand- 
ard cases, 

The availability of reinsurance service, 
as to amount on a single life and to the 
More hazardous individuals, puts all com- 
panies in a competitive market for busi- 
ness regardless of the size of the com- 
Pany or the limit of risk they are able 
to accept on one individual. 

Reinsurance underwriting does _ not 
Waive the basic rules of underwriting 
‘nd our company certainly does not 
Orego sound underwriting for any rea- 


son, yet by virtue of volume we help 
to make the practices sound and bene- 
ficial to all concerned. 

Because of the availability of rein- 
surance, more people are protected today 
than might be the case if this facet of 
sharing the risk had not been developed. 
Credit for a great deal of the growth in 
the insurance industry is directly at- 
tributable to the availability of reinsur- 
ance, 


A Field Receptive To Innovations 


By W.N. Stannus 
Vice President in Charge of Reinsurance 


Republic National Life 


With the advent of so many new life 
insurance companies in recent years new 
life has been breathed into an old indus- 
try. Merchandising methods have been 
improved and changed. New policy forms 
have been adopted, new mortality tables 
considered and used, the influence of 
taxes has been more keenly felt. We 
at Republic National Life are continu- 
ally discussing modern trends in the 
industry. 

As a reinsurer we play a dual role. On 
the one hand, a prime function is as- 
sumption of excess risks, and, on the 





Backgrounds of Jahns 
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Archibald H. McAulay 


Born in Scotland, Mr. McAulay is 
a graudate of- Glasgow University. 
There he received degrees of M.A. 
and Bachelor of Science and was 
medalist in mathematics. Going to 


Canada he joined actuarial department 
of Sun Life of Montreal in 1928 becom- 
ing a Fellow by examination of Society 
of Actuaries in 1939> Coming to the 
United States he was was with North- 
western National, Minneapolis, for five 
years and in 1944 joined National Life 
of Vermont where he was in charge of 
underwriting, director of selection and 
was on various committees. He was 
elected president of North American Re. 
in 1954. 


John Phelps 


Mr. Phelps, a native of Indianapolis, 
is a 1934 graduate of University of Mich- 
igan where he majored in actuarial sci- 
ence and business administration and 
earned his Phi Beta Kappa key. He 
joined Lincoln National in 1938 and be- 
came a member of the underwriting de- 
partment. Then he was transferred to 
the real estate department which he now 
heads. He was made a vice president 
in February, ’57. In World War II he 
was in the United States Air Force in 
China obtaining the rank of captain. 





Richard T. Sexton 


Richard T. Sexton joined Connecticut 
General Life in 1922 and was appointed 
life underwriter in 1929. He later held 
posts as senior life underwriter, assistant 
secretary of the life underwriting de- 
partment and secretary. 

In 1948 he was named second vice 
president, life underwriting, and since 
1954 he has been second vice president, 
reinsurance. 

Active in life underwriting organiza- 
tions, he is a former president of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
and has served as program chairman of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association, 


John G. Phillips 


Born in Kansas City and a graduate 
of Rockhurst College, class of ’39, Mr. 
Phillips began his insurance career in 
that cty as a life insurance agent. Join- 
ing BMA in 1953 he became assistant to 
the vice president and then assistant 


vice president, becoming vice president 
in_ 1957. 

He is a past president of Kansas City 
Chapter of CLU and also of Kansas City 
Life Underwriters Association. Also, he 
is a past president of Rockhurst College 
Alumni Association and of Men’s Club 
of St. Ann’s Church. Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lips have two children: Nancy J. and 
John G., Jr. 





James E. Rundle 


ames E. Rundle, vice president of 
reinsurance division Life and Casualty, 
has served this company for 24 years 
starting as an agent in 1934. In 1939 he 
was promoted to the home office and has 
served in various departments including 
12 years in the company’s underwriting 
department. In February, 1955, he was 
appointed to direct Life and Casualty’s 
reinsurance operations. 

In 1942 to 1946 he was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal for meritorious serv- 
ice in the European theater of opera- 
tion and was discharged as a captain. He 
is a member of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters, Home Office Life 
Underwriter’s Association and the Life 
Insurer’s Conference. 





W.N. Stannus 


A veteran life insurance executive, Mr. 
Stannus was executive vice preside ont 
of a leading life insurance company in 
Arkansas for 15 years prior to joining 
Republic National Life in May, 1957. He 
has had experience in all phases of the 
life insurance business and is well known 
in the life insurance industry. 

Mr. Stannus is a charter member of 
the Actuaries Club of the Southwest and 
was formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
group. He was formerly board member 
and executive committee member of the 
National Association of Life Companies. 





Dr. H. F. Starr 


Dr. Starr is a graduate of University 
of North Carolina and of Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia. He entered 
the medical insurance field in 1917 with 
Pilot Life of Greensboro of which he 
became medical director later also being 
elected a vice president. In 1945 Dr. 
Starr joined Jefferson Standard as med- 
ical director, some time after also becom- 
ing a vice president. He has been presi- 
dent of Guilford Countv Medical Society 
and vice president of Tri-States Medical 
Society. 


other, an equally important service is 
the assistance we provide in the training 
of personnel, counsel with management, 
and the furnishing of material for the 
benefit of clients. 

In counseling with management we 
keep in mind certain important prin- 
ciples. First, we like to have it under- 
stood that we are endeavoring to assist 
without dictating. Secondly, we recog- 
nize the importance of the service per- 


ad 





STANNUS 


W. N. 


formed by the consulting actuary and 
attempt only to complement or supple- 
ment his work. Finally, we seek to enter 
into mutually favorable undertakings to 
the end that both we and our client will 
find it advantageous to continue. 


Discusses “Low Premium” Insurance 


There is much talk today about low 
premium insurance—which might well be 
called cut rate insurance. A type of 
policy providing for high cash values in 
the early years has become the fad. It 
is often times more advantageous for a 
policyowner to lapse this type of policy 
at the end of each year or two and pur- 
chase a new policy. We do not recom- 
mend this policy to our clients, and in 
fact believe it detrimental in many re- 
spects to the agency system and the 
industry as a whole. 

Rather than to succumb to the temp- 
tation of price cutting as a means of 
securing a volume of business, we think 
the better answer is to be found in 
building strong agents. Life insurance 
has always had to be sold. This country 
was built on the free enterprise system, 
and competition is the life blood of our 
industry. Let competition be in the 
selling of quality merchandise and not 
through quantity discounts that impair 
solvency of agents and companies alike 


Consideration for Any Innovation 


Insuring one’s insurability by rider is 
being introduced by a number of com- 
panies today, and the major reinsurance 
companies are prepared to ac commodate 
their clients’ needs for reinsurance in 
this area. Several plans have been of- 
fered and Republic National Life has 
prepared a simple program for our 
clients. 

The Republic National Life will con- 
tinue to give considet ration to any inno- 
vation in the life insurance industry and 
lend support to those that we think have 
promise for progress. 
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Steady Improvement Seen Next Year 
In Business By Economist O’Leary 


Expects to See Interest Rates Rise Due to Pressures on Supply 
of Capital Funds; Need to Raise Rate of National 
Saving Called Paramount Problem 


Prospects are excellent for a continued 
steady improvement in general business 
activity in 1959, based on present trends, 
James J. O’ Leary, director of economic 
research of LIAA, told its annual meet- 
ing this week in New York. But Dr. 
O’Leary concluded his report on life 
insurance investments with the state- 
ment that “the paramount economic 
problem facing t his country today is how 
to raise the rate of national saving. 

“Basically,” said Dr. O’Leary, “the 
outlook in financial markets is dependent 
upon developments in general business 
activity. We have, of course, already 
made a substantial recovery from the 
business recession which reached its low 
point this spring. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production, for 
example, has risen from a low of 126 
in April to 138 in October, and by the 
end of the year undoubtedly will be back 
to around the level of 145 which was 
the figure in August, 1957 when the re- 
cession began. Gross national product 
has increased from an annual rate of 
$426 billion in the first quarter of this 
year, its recession low, to a $439 billion 
rate in the third quarter, and it now 
appears that the fourth quarter rate will 
reach $450 billion, which would carry the 
recovery of GNP beyond the level at 
which the recession started. 


Sees Steady Rise Next Year 


“Based on present trends, the pros- 
pects are excellent for a continued steady 
improvement in general business activity 
in 1959. There are reasons for believing, 
however, that the further recovery will 
be ‘low pressure’ rather than spectacular 
in nature. The most important of these 
is the large productive capacity built in 
the 1955-1957 boom which for the time 
being reduces the need for capital spend- 
ing by business and industry. What 
seems indicated is a steady rise of GNP 
to an annual rate of the order of $470- 
$475 billion by the fourth quarter of 
next year. Much of this improvement 
will be based on a shift from substantial 
business inventory liquidation in the re- 


cession to moderate inventory accumula- 
tion next year. In addition consumer 
expenditures appear likely to increase 


particularly for durable con- 
sumer goods. Likewise, further gradual 
increases should occur in other major 
components of GNP such as domestic 
investment expenditures and _ Federal, 
state and local expenditures. The Fed- 
eral Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion appears likely to undergo a further 
gradual rise to a quarterly rate ap- 
proaching 150 in the final quarter of 1959. 

“If business conditions next year do 
follow the pattern outlined above, it is 
clear that as the year goes on the slack 
of unemployed resources will be fully 
taken up and pressures of demand 
against the supply of goods and services 
will begin to be felt in prices. Perhaps 
more important, it is under conditions 
such as these that the wage-cost spiral 
comes into play. It now seems unlikely 
that strong inflationary pressures will 
develop, but the economy is apt to be 
vulnerable to an upward movement of 
prices that will dictate a more restrictive 
credit policy. 

“All of this assumes no important new 
and major developments in the interna- 
tional political area. The experience of 
the postwar period suggests that such 
an assumption may be unrealistic. To the 
extent that we experience another in 
the long series of international crises, 
pressure On our resources will be greater. 


somewhat, 





“What then does this mean for the 
investment outlook? It indicates that 
there will be pressures on the supply of 
capital funds available and that interest 

rates will remain firm in 1959. There is 
some reason to believe that the cor- 
porate demand for capital funds will be 
moderately lower in 1959 than this year 
or last. This is based on the likelihood 
that corporations will be able to satisfy 
a larger proportion of their capital needs 
next year out of depreciation allowances 
and retained earnings. Nevertheless, with 
business and industrial plant and equip- 
ment expenditures substantial next year, 
any decline in corporate bond offerings 
should be comp: iratively small, If a de- 
cline should occur in the corporate de- 
mand for funds, it will easily be offset 
by an increase in other sectors of the 
capital market. There is a continuing 
strong demand for residential mortgage 
credit, for example, and this area of the 
market is likely to expand if funds are 
available. In addition, there is every 
indication that the greatly increased de- 
mand for capital to finance state and 
local government expenditures will con- 
tinue next year and probably become 
even greater. Despite higher revenues as 
business conditions improve, the Federal 
Government is likely to have a substan- 
tial cash deficit to finance. Finally, the 
forward investment commitments of in- 
stitutional investors are comparatively 
heavy. 

“In addition to the basic forces of 
demand for capital funds, as general 
business activity recovers further next 
year the monetary authorities will prob- 
ably be required to pursue a more re- 
strictive credit policy, which would, of 
course, contribute to firm interest rates. 
Moreover, a key element in the picture 
will be the debt management operations 
of the U. S. Treasury. To the extent 
that the Treasury enters the long-term 
market, either to raise cash or to refund 
securities, the general interest rate pat- 
tern will be affected. 

Interest Rates to Rise 


“In summary, although there are many 
difficulties in assessing the forces which 
will be operative, it seems likely that 
interest rates generally will be firm and 
will tend to rise somewhat next year. 
The elements in the picture do not, how- 
ever, indicate more than a comparatively 
moderate increase. The experience in our 
capital markets this year, and the pros- 
pects for next, point to the great need 
for increased saving in this country. 
Throughout much of the postwar period 
the supply of savings has been too small 
to satisfy the enormous demand for 
capital to finance industrial expansion, 
housing, state and local government im- 
provements, Federal financing require- 
ments, foreign economic assistance, and 
other demands. Much of the inflation we 
have experienced in the past decade is 
directly traceable to the fact that an 
increase in the money supply has often 
been used to fill the gap between sav- 
ings and the demand for capital. Eco- 
nomic growth is, of course, essential in 
the kind of world we live in, But if eco- 
nomic growth is to be sound—if it is to 
be attained without ruinous inflation—it 
must be financed in the main out of sav- 
ing. The paramount economic problem 
facing this country today is how to raise 
the rate of national saving.” 

Assets at $107.2 Billion 
Corporate securities, mortgages, and 
other investments of non-governmental 
character are expected to account for 


90% of the assets of all United States 
life companies, the highest proportion 
since 1932. Corporate bonds are esti- 
mated to account for 40.4% of assets, 
mortgages for 34.5%, and _ stocks for 
3.7%. In the governmental sectors of the 
economy, investments in United States 
Government bonds are estimated at 6.5% 
of assets. 

The assets of all United States life 
companies as of December 31, are esti- 
mated at $107.2 billion, an increase of 
$5.9 billion during the year. Holdings of 
corporate bonds are expected to increase 
substantially due to heavy demands for 
corporate financing despite the drop in 
business expenditures for plant and 
equipment. Holdings of public utility 
bonds are estimated at $16 billion, and 
railroad bonds, including equipment trust 
obligations, will approximate $3.8 billion. 
Industrial ‘and miscellaneous bonds are 
expected to total $23.4 billion, and ac- 
count for 21.9% of assets. Holdings of 
mortgages are also expected to show a 





sizeable increase reflecting the stepup 
in residential building. Present indica- 
tions are that by the end of the year 
the life companies will hold $37 billion 
of mortgages, of which residential loans 
will account for about 70%. Of the hold- 
ings of non-farm mortgages, estimated 
at $34.3 billion, FHA and VA loans are 
expected to account for $14.9 billion. 
Real estate holdings should amount to 
about $3.4 billion. 

Holdings of United States Govern- 
ments are estimated at $6.9 billion as of 
the end of the year, only $100 million 
less than a year ago. State and local 
government bonds are expected to total 
$2.7 billion. Canadian and other foreign 
government bonds, including the bonds 
of political subdivisions, will approximate 
$1.1 billion. Holdings of stock, including 
both preferred and common, are esti- 
mated at approximately $4 billion. Policy 
loans are estimated at $4.2 billion and 
cash and miscellaneous assets at $4.6 
billion, 


Public Needs Educating on Medical 
Benefits, Costs, Says Dr. Gundersen 


The president of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, 
called upon the insurance business and 
the medical profession “to launch an 
educational program aimed at the public 
and designed to show the importance 
of using its voluntary health coverage 
plans, but not abusing them.” 

Speaking as a member of a panel on 
“The Nation’s Needs in Medical 
nomics,” before the annual meeting of 
Life Insurance Association of America 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Dr. Gun- 
dersen noted that “while insurance has 
the role of easing or minimizing the 
economic burdens of illness and accident, 
it does not have an endless supply of 
dollars to cover every ill-considered and 
selfish desire of every insured person. 

“Such desires are not limited either 
to any one particular economic or social 
bracket of our society,’ he commented. 
“Likewise, these desires are not limited 
only to health insurance.” 

Dr. Gundersen suggested that such 
an education program be started after 
the insurance business and _ physicians 
have completed — or at least have 
launched — efforts to contain medical 
care costs. Aware of rising medical costs 
and their threat to private practice and 
to voluntary insurance, physicians have 
been experimenting with advisory fee 
lists as guides in the propriety of their 
charges. These lists, he said, also give 
insurers essential data basic to the un- 
derwriting of adequate sound insurance. 
Future experiments of this nature may 


Eco- 





New Book on Highways 


A new book by Wilfred Owen, called 
“Cities in the Motor Age,” will be pub- 
lished in January by The Viking Press. 
It is an account of a symposium on “The 
New Highways” which was held in the 
Connecticut General Life’s new building 
in Bloomfield, Conn., at the time of its 
dedication. The discussions at that sym- 
posium have been skillfully brought to- 
gether by Mr. Owen into an informative 
and useful statement of a challenging 
problem. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president of Connec- 
ticut General, says he regards the book 
as an important addition to the literature 
of highway and metropolitan planning. 





PRESIDENT SALES SOCIETY 
Horace R. Smith, assistant agency vice 
president of Connecticut Mutual, has 
been elected president of the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives. 


do much to help stabilize health care 
costs. 

Turning to the question of full pay- 
ment of medical care, which a few labor 
leaders have demanded, Dr. Gundersen 
characterized such plans as unreasonable 
because the cost would be “infinite and 
uncontrollable.” He expressed the belief 
that labor would not press for insurance 
benefit programs that are beyond the 
realm of economic reality. 

“Together with labor I think we can, 
and will, work out any differences over 
future health insurance’ benefits,” he 
declared. 

Dr. Gundersen stated that future medi- 
cal costs will be affected by “almost 
certain” advances in medical sciences— 
new diagnostic and therapeutic methods 
and new drugs to equal or exceed today’s 
wonder drugs. 

“In addition, the prolongation of life 
will increase those diseases of senescence 
which can be palliated, but not cured, 
and the chronic disease of aging. will 
increase,” he said. 

As a consequence, it is “almost cer- 
tain” that medicine’s desire to keep 
costs at a reasonable level will be 
counterbalanced somewhat by medicine's 
scientific advances that raise costs and 
increase the totality of disease. 

“However,” he added, “if medicine can 
limit cost increases chiefly to the higher 
prices of scientific advancements, slightly 
higher medical prices can be justified. 
I believe that we can prove to the 
American people that it will be worth- 
whil for them to spend a little more, if 
necessary, to guarantee their own g 
health.” 





Federal Activity 


(Continued from Page 48) 


increasingly difficult subject of Fed- 
eral appropriation and budget legislation. 
In the investment field, housing an 
mortgage lending, the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program and Govern- 
ment inquiries into the nation’s housing 
and home finance credit needs are also 
items of active and continuing consider- 
ation, Mr. Thore’s report showed. 
Insurance for Federal civilian and mil- 
itary personnel, including Federal Em- 
ployes Group Life Insurance and a pro- 
posalsfor Federal employe group health 
insurance, armed forces survivor bene- 
fit legislation, changes in National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, amendments to the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act and 
legislative extension of the Medicare 
program of health care for the fami 
of servicemen, were also areas of 
eral activity this year, Mr, Thore said 
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Lincoln National Has 
Group Package Plans 


BUILT AROUND MAJOR MEDICAL 





Package Plans for Small Groups to 
Better Meet Individual 
Employer Needs 





Lincoln National Life announces three 
new package plans for Groups of 10 to 
25 employes. These plans are built 
around the new MM-5 Controlled Ma- 
jor Medical coverage recently approved 
in all states for Groups of 25 or more 
lives. Variations in the amount of life 
insurance to better meet the needs of 
the individual employer is an outstand- 
ing feature of the new plans. 

Additional outstanding features of the 
plans: 

Combines advantages of the traditional 
base plans and the maximum catastrophe 
benefits of major medical plans. 

Provides protection against major, as 
well as minor, illnesses and injuries. 

Extends coverage to many types of 
charges not ordinarily covered under 
base plans. 

Makes employes conscious of charges 
assessed for services rendered: 

Employer’s over-all costs are not at 
the sole discretion of those rendering 
the services. 

Benefits provided for pre-existing con- 
ditions are controlled. 

Eliminates payment for medicine and 
drug items when the patient is not a 
hospital resident. 

Plan I is issued with variable amounts 
of Life and AD & D Insurance (plus 
A&S Weekiy Benefits) combined with 
our regular MM-5 Controlled Major 
benefits graded according to area. 

Plan II is identical to Plan I except 
it is issued without the A&S Weekly 
Senefits. 

Plan III is for California only and is 
similar to Plan II except the benefits 
are integrated with UCD. 





American Income Life and 


Great American To Merge 


Terms of a merger of American In- 
come Life, Indianapolis, and Great Amer- 
ican Life, also of Indianapolis, have 
been agreed on by the board of directors 
of both companies, Bernard Rapoport, 
executive vice president of American In- 
come, and John Beck, president of Great 
American, announced jointly. The mer- 
ger is still subject to ratification by the 
stockholders of both companies later this 
month. 

The merged company, which will re- 
tain the American Income Life Insurance 
Co. name, will have more than 38 million 
dollars of life insurance in force and 
assets of approximately three and a half 
million dollars. 

Frank E. McKinney, Indianapolis 
banker and former national chairman of 
the Democratic party, chairman of 
American Income, and Harold Goodman, 
president of American Income, will hold 
the same positions in the merged com- 
pany. 

American Income, the older of the two 
companies, has been in business since 
1924, Operating only in Indiana in 1955, 
it now is admitted to 11 States, includ- 
ing Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Alaska. 





Mass for James J. Hoey 

A memorial Mass for James Joseph 
Hoey will be offered in The Lady Chapel, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral December 15 at 
9 o'clock. Mr. Hoey, who was one of 
the best known men in New York City’s 
Public life, was a member of the old 
firm of Hoey & Ellison, general agents in 
New York for Equitable Life of Iowa. 
The general agency firm succeeding 
Hoey & Ellison is now called Hoey, 
‘llison, Frost, Mezey, Inc. Current gen- 
eral agent of Equitable of Iowa in New 


York City is Donald L, Shepherd, CLU. 


To Start Co. with $7.5 Million 


Called the largest initial capital stock 
operation by any life company in the 
United States Mark Kroll, president of 
North American Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Co., announces that company will 
offer to Ohio residents 950,000 shares to 
yield $9.5 million. He says his company 
expects to become licensed in states 
other than Ohio as soon as its growth 
permits. Mr. Kroll is also president of 


Insurance Corporation of America, Mich- 
igan Surety Co., Pan American Surety 
and Wilmark Insurance Agency. 





Mass. Mutual Has Texas 
$70 Million Investments 


J. Weingarten, Inc., Houston, Texas, 
leading southwestern supermarket chain, 
received $6,500,000 of expansion financ- 
ing from a group of investors headed by 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. The Massa- 
chusetts Mutual purchased a par amount 
of $2 million of debenture notes due in 
1978. This brings investments by the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Texas to $70 
million. 

Carl F. Tagge is Houston 
agent of Massachusetts Mutual. 


general 


Visit Field Offices 


Ernest C. Gill, president and T. H. 
Gooch, vice president in charge of agen- 
cies of Canada Life, visited the north 
Ohio branch of their company recently. 
This branch under the management of 
Harold Franklin has its headquarters in 
Cleveland and is one of the top branches 
in the Canada Life agency organization. 

This trip by Mr. Gill is part of a pro- 
gram of visits to the company’s wide- 
spread United States organization. Dur- 
ing this year he and Mr. Gooch have 
visited many of the branches in various 
parts of the United States. 

Mr. Gill and Mr. Gooch were guests 
of honor at a press party held for them 
in Cleveland during their visit. 





Walter von Tresckow Dead 


Walter von Tresckow, 61 a financial 
and economic consultant, who at one 
time was well-known in New York City 
insurance circles, died in his home in 
New York. Formerly, he had been an 
assistant vice president of Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co., now Hanover Bank, and 
president of Young and Ottley, Inc. 
While at the bank his chief assistant 
was the late Harvey Weeks who at one 
time was a general agent of Provident 
Mutual Life. 








THE GROWN LIFE OF CANADA 


First in tradition... 


From its inception in 1900, the Crown Life has 

held uncompromising principles, which have guided its 
management into building the largest Canadian life insurance 
company organized in the twentieth century. 

H. R. Stephenson, who, in 1912, joined the 

Crown Life as Actuary and in 1919 became General Manager, 


is still its active President. 


To this day, his first principle—‘‘Pay the most possible 
to the man who writes the business” stands as the 
cornerstone of our agency policy. 


Modern as tomorrow... 


Blending traditional management with young men 

and vigorous ideas keeps Crown Life first in new plans, 
liberal underwriting and top commissions, making its services 
easier to sell, its compensations more satisfying. 


CROWN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 
1900 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 BLOOR ST. EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


“4 
rs | 
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Levering Cartwright 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
Life-Fire-Casualty 


xk * 


There should be a spot 
in the life company's 
investment list for fire- 
casualty stocks yielding 


4% or better. 
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Cartwright, Valleau & Co. 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


Board of Trade Building 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


WAbash 2-2535 Teletype CG1475 


You may telephone orders 
COLLECT 
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LOMA Special Report 
on Monthly Payment Plans 


Of the 215 companies supplying data 
for the LOMA special report on monthly 
payment plans for Ordinary business, 
recently distributed to member com- 
panies, 207, or 96%, reported that they 
conducted monthly business on one or 
more plans. Furthermore, it appears that 
this type of billing is growing, for 141 
of the 207 companies have introduced one 
or more monthly payment plans since 
January 1, 1953. Ninety-two  pre- 
authorized check plans have been started 
in this period, and 43 more were in var- 
ious stages of consideration at the time 
the member companies reported to 
LOMA. 

Of 80 companies reporting on their 
1957 business, over half said that monthly 
business accounted for 40% or more of 
their volume; over a quarter said that it 
was 60% or more. 

Other highlights of the monthly pre- 
mium business survey are: 

Greater lapses on monthly business in 
general, than on all business, were re- 
ported by 61 of 98 companies. Of the 
other companies, 15 of 21 said that lapses 
on the regular monthly plan were great- 
er; of 8 companies reporting on pre- 
authorized check plan lapses, 7 said they 
were less. 

Out of 206 companies, 65 sent re- 
minder notices on monthly business, Of 
205 companies, 98 make late payment 
offers on monthly business. Of 207 com- 
panies, 200 have a minimum premium 
requirement for one or more monthlv 
payment plans. These range from $1 
to $25; however, $5.00 or $10.00 are the 
amounts most freqvently used. 

Slightly over half the companies writ- 
ing salary allotment or government allot- 
ment business have no minimum pre- 
mium for these plans. 





_ Nothing is sO contagious as enthu- 
siasm; it moves stones, it charms brutes. 
Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity 
and truth accomplishes no _ viciories 
without it—Bulwer-Lytton 
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Social Responsibility 
Function of Business 


VIEW OF INSTITUTE CHAIRMAN 
O. Kelley Anderson Opens Annual 
Meeting of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance in New York 
Social responsibility has become an 
important corollary to profit making and 
the meeting of yes in all areas 
of our economy, Kelley Anderson of 
Boston, oi a the board of the 


Institute of Life Insurance and presi- 
dent of New England Mutual Life, said 
in the opening address of the 29th anni- 
versary meeting of the Institute. The 
meeting, 


attended by 500 life company 





Fabian Bachrach 
O. KELLEY ANDERSON 


chief executives from coast to coast, was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, 

“The transition to corporate acceptance 
of social responsibility represents one 
of the greatest of the many changes that 
have occurred in business over the past 
20 years,” Mr. Anderson said. “Today, 
the business firm or institution which 
ignores this will not prosper for long 
and may not survive.” 

Mr. Anderson credited the activities 
in the field of public interest on the 
part of the life insurance business as 
one of the reasons that institution has 
achieved its wide recognition and high 
standing. 

Changes in 20 Years 


Reviewing the social and economic 
changes which have come about in the 
past 20 years during which the Institute 
has operated, Mr. Anderson cited them 
as evidence that “we have telescoped 
history, for our grandfathers or fathers 
would have expected to live a full life- 
time to see most of these things accom- 
plished.” 

Pointing out that in these 20 years, 
life insurance assets have increased 
nearly four-fold, aggregate ownership of 
life insurance in the U. S. nearly five- 
fold and annual purchases of new life 
insurance six-fold, he said that much of 
this tremendous growth has stemmed 
from the social-economic changes of the 
period or from the contributions of the 
institution to these changes 

As examples, he said that the greatly 
enhanced economic status of women has 
seen their ownership of life insurance 
increase from a relatively small figure to 
more than $65,000,000,000 and many new 
policy plans created to include women 
on a acid basis either as beneficiary 
or policyholder; the increased work 
force in the country and their enlarged 
income have paralleled the tripling of 
the average amount of life insurance 


$493 Billion In Force 
In U. S. by Year’s End 


112 MILLION POLICYHOLDERS 


New Insurance $65.5 Billion; Accident 
and Health Benefits Exceed $2.2 
Billion In 1958 


By the end of 1958 approximately $493 
billion of life insurance will be in force 
in continental United States in legal 
reserve life insurance companies covering 
some 112,000,000 policyholders, according 
to estimates of the Institute of Life In- 
surance and Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

This will be an increase of almost 8% 
above the amount for last year. Approxi- 
mately $288 billion will be under Ordinary 
policies, about $145 billion under Group 
contracts, $40 billion under industrial 
policies and the remaining $20 billion 
will represent credit insurance. However, 
new life insurance coverage purchased 
by United States residents from legal 
reserve companies during the year will 
be about 2% below last year’s volume 
and is expected to approximate $65.5 
billion. Of this total $47.5 billion will 
reflect new Ordinary insurance, about 
$11.5 billion new Group insurance, and 
about $6.5 new industrial insurance. 

Policy benefit payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in the United 
States this year are expected to reach 
an annual total of $9.5 billion, an increé ise 
of almost 9% over benefits paid i in 1957. 
Benefit payments under life insurance 
policies and annuity contracts will ap- 
proximate $7.3 billion. Of this amount 
about $4.3 billion will be paid to living 
policyholders in the form of matured 
endowments, annuity benefits, policy 
dividends, surrender values and other 
payments. The remaining $3. billion 
represents payments to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders. Benefits under 
accident and health contracts will total 
over $2.2 billion during 1958, 





Too Many Life Companies 


Says Commissioner Combs 
Little Rock, Ark.—State Insurance 
Commissioner Harvey Combs, said he 
feels Arkansas is overloaded with life 
insurance companies. The Commissioner 
in a prepared statement said: “I cannot 
arbitrarily say that I will not license 
any more companies, but I certainly am 
going to discourage the further licensing 
of life insurance companies in this state 
for the time being at least.” 

Commissioner Combs pointed out that 
Arkansas now has some 60 domestic life 
insurance companies, a majority of 
which were organized in the last six 
years. 

“This Department has reached the con- 
clusion that Arkansas now likely has 
all the domestic life insurance companies 
that is needed, with the hope that all 
will succeed. In other words, I feel that 
we have reached the saturation point,” 
Commissioner Combs said. 





owned per family and the average size 
of Ordinary insurance policy bought, and 
also the development of a broad program 
of fringe benefits through insurance; the 
spread of home ownership among Ameri- 
can families has been accompanied by 
the development of a huge volume of life 
insurance to cover full mortgage pay- 
ment in the event of death and also 
has seen life insurance investment in 
mortgages grow from less than $6,000,- 
000,000 to more than $37,000,000,000. 

“The stewardship of the pooled funds 
of millions of families is in our hands,” 
Mr. Anderson said. “For large numbers 
of these families the life insurance pro- 
tection we provide is the only link to 
future financial security, This responsi- 
bility does not diminish with time but 
increases every year and will continue 
to be a challenge to our public relations 
consciousness.” 


Holderness Chairman 
Institute of Life Ins. 


PRESIDENT OF JEFF. STANDARD 


One of North Carolina’s Leading Citi- 
zens; Had Long Experience in 
Investment Field 


Howard N. Holderness, president of 
Jefferson Standard Life, was this week 
elected chairman of Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

3orn in 
ate of 


Tarboro, N.C., he is a gradu- 
University of North Carolina, 
class of ’23, and of Harvard School of 
Business Administration. His father, the 
late George A. Holderness, was for many 
years a vice president and a director of 
Jefferson Standard. 

Starting with Jefferson Standard in 
1925 Howard spent six years in the 
mortgage loan department. In 1931 he 
became manager of real estate depart- 
ment, being elected treasurer the follow- 
ing year. He remained with Jefferson 
Standard as vice president and treasurer 
until 1945 when he resigned to form, 
with his brother (T. T. Holderness) the 
firm of Holderness & Co., investments. 
That concern he left in May, 1950, to 
return to Jefferson Standard as _ presi- 
dent. He is also a member of the Pilot 
Life’s board. 

Mr. Holderness is a director and exec- 
utive committeeman of Institute of Life 
Insurance, a member of the North Caro- 
lina Tax Study Commission, and treas- 
urer of LUTC. In his home’ city he isa 
member of Greater Greensboro School 
Board, past president of Greensboro 
Community Chest and Greensboro 
Tuberculosis Association. He is also a 
member of Advisory Council on Naval 
Affairs, 6th Naval District. During the 
war he served as state chairman of the 
USO. He is a trustee of First Presby- 
terian Church of Greensboro. 

Mr. Holderness was recently appointed 
civilian aide to the Secretary of the 
Army for North Carolina. 

Newly elected to the Institute’s board 
of directors at the annual meeting, for 
four year terms were: Dennis N. 
Warters, president, Bankers Life Co.; 





Manning Studio 
HOWARD N. HOLDERNESS 


George W. Bourke, president, Sun Life 
of Canada; James F. Oates, Jr., presi- 
dent, Equitable Society. 

O. Kelley Anderson and M. R. Dodson, 
president, Ohio National Life, board 
members whose terms expired this year, 
were re-elected to serve through 1962, 

Board members elected to the execu- 
tive committee for the coming year 
were: Mr. Anderson; Frederic W. Ecker, 
president, Metropolitan Life; Walter O. 
Menge, president, Lincoln National Life; 
Clarence J. Myers, president, New York 
Life; Richard B. Evans, president, Colo- 
nial Life; D, E. Kilgour, managing direc- 
tor, Great-West Life. Mr. Holderness, 
as newly elected chairman of the Insti- 
tute, is chairman, ex-officio, of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Following the Institute meeting, the 
executive committee re-elected: Holgar 
J. Johnson, president; Richard F. Grif- 
fen, vice president; Arthur C. Daniels, 
vice president and secretary; Donald F. 
Barnes, vice president; Margaret F. 
Gallagher, treasurer. 





Cal.-Western Fine Break From Fortune 


In a recent issue of Fortune magazine 
“the 50 largest life 
ranked by assets. 


a list was printed of 
insurance companies” 





ROBERT E. MURPHY 


No. 50 on the list was California-Western 
States Life. It showed that these com- 


panies had an over-all average of 10.8% 
increase in life insurance in force last 
year. 

Fortune figures showed that California- 
Western States Life had the greatest 
1957 percentage gain—35.5%. The 50 
companies accounted for 89% of all U.S. 
life insurance companies’ assets and 81% 
of all life insurance in force. 

President of California-Western States 
is Robert E. Murphy. A graduate of 
Oregon State College with major in ad- 
vertising and selling he entered life in- 
surance with Lincoln National in 1931 in 
northern California. Two years later he 
became general agent with headquarters 
in Sacramento. He than joined his pres- 
ent company as manager of its Sacra- 
mento agency and earned the President’s 
trophy three consecutive years. He was 
elected vice president and manager of 
agencies in 1944; then executive vice 
president, and in 1954 succeeded O. J. 
Lacy as president. He is a leader in 
Sacramento’s YMCA, Boy Scouts and 
Chamber of Commerce activities. 


N. Y. Supervisors to Hold 
Christmas Party Dec. 15 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Life Supervisors. Association of New 
York City will be held December 15 at 
the Drug and Chemical Club, 85 John 
Street. 
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Growing Need For Reinsurance 


By Dr. H. F. Starr 


V.P., Medical Director and Head of Reinsurance Dep't. 
A Jefferson Standard Life 





DR. H. F. STARR 


The need for reinsurance is increasing 
each year as the life insurance business 
grows. 


New companies must have the service 
of one or more reinsurers in order to 
make a more rapid and sound growth. 
Older companies are constantly writing 
larger policies, and even with the larger 
retention limits, there are needs for 
additional reinsurance facilities. 


With new companies constantly being 
formed, and larger policies being writ- 
ten, in our opinion reinsurance will show 
further substantial growth. 


We feel that, in handling reinsurance, 
we are a position to serve reinsurance 
needs from any company, but particu- 
larly that we can be helpful in handling 
reinsurance for those companies located 
in the territory where we are most ac- 
know conditions more inti- 


and 
mately. 


tive 








American United Life’s reinsurance 
department, which has been in reinsur- 
ance since 1904, now operates that de- 
partment on a regional and special serv- 
ce basis. In accompanying picture 
names and responsibilities of key peo- 
ple are printed, reading left to right: 

Theodore T. McClintock, director 
A.&S. reinsurance and eastern repre- 
sentative; W. Mager Dickson, reinsur- 


ance secretary; Fred L. Kautzman, 
assistant vice president, midwestern 
representative; James B. Christopher, 


‘ssistant vice president, western repre- 
sentative; Albert C. Nichols, manager 
reinsurance new business; James D. 
atliff, assistant vice president, south- 
Western representative; Fletcher’ G. 
Shepard, assistant vice president, south- 
fastern representative; John T. Rohm, 


eee 





Made Brokerage Supervisor 


William Lewis was appointed life bro- 
cer Supervisor at the Charlotte 
Hancl. office of Valley Forge Life, the 
ife alhiliate of the American Casualty 
Toup of Reading, Penna. 
Sea Lewis, who has been in the life 
— for the past ten years, will su- 
— the production of Ordinary life 
Mracts and allied Group coverages. 


€ will assist agents throughout North 
arolina. 


vice president, reinsurance; Harry R. 
Wilson, vice president, and H. Hartzell 
Perry, vice president, reinsurance sales. 

In explanation of the company’s slo- 
gan “The company with the partnership 
philosophy” an officer of the American 
United said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The company serves as a sounding 
board against which client companies can 
explore new ideas, examine tested rou- 
tines and find better ways to conduct 
their business.” 


Jet Age—Phillips — 


(Continued from Page 54) 


Industry” — “A Build and Blood Pres- 
sure Slide Rule Calculator.” 

The insurance press, the industry’s 
conventions and the reinsurance publi- 
cations do an excellent job of exchanging 
information among the companies. The 
visiting reinsurance man, however, is im- 
portant in that he works with the man- 
agement of each company regarding the 
actual use of these new ideas in that 
particular company, making adjustments 
for the territory in which it operates, 
the nature of its agency force and the 
size of its home office staff, 

Today’s reinsurance representative is 
an important key to the growth and 
success of the companies with which he 
works and the entire life and accident 
and health insurance industry benefits 
from the overall progress. 





Variable Annuity Status in 


Mass. Special Commission 


What is the present situation in the 
Massachusetts Special Commission for 
Study of the Insurance Laws, especially 
with regard to Variable Annuities? This 
subject has been under consideration by 
the Commission for almost two years. 
The study continues. Here is the chron- 
ology: 

In April, 1957, a statement was pre- 
sented to the Commission on behalf of 
O. Kelley Anderson, president of New 
England Life, stating that the Variable 
Annuity was an experiment, which in 
his opinion should begin in the field 
of Group pensions and retirement plans. 
A number of other life company officers, 
as well as representatives of the invest- 
ment banking fratenity, spoke at this 
same hearing and their remarks were 


reported extensively in the insurance 
press at that time, 
Still Studying VA 


Since then, a plan originally devised 
by the John Hancock has been among 
those studied by the Special Commission. 
By authorizing the “special funding” of 
both Group and individual pension plans, 
the Hancock bill would allow additional 
flexibility to life insurance management 
in the investments upon which these 
plans are funded. In other words, the 
companies could set up separate accounts, 
a substantial part of which could be 
invested in common stocks. This “special 
funding” law was supported by virtually 
all of the Massachusetts companies. 

After deliberation, the Special Com- 
mission filed a report last July. “Appen- 
dix A” in this report was the John Han- 
cock bill with some amendments and 
changes made by the Commission. The 
Commission recommended enactment of 
“Appendix A.” It also attached to its 
report “Appendix B” which was a Pru- 
dential-type Variable Annuity bill, with 
no specific recommendation. This bill 
would have conferred upon companies 
doing business in Massachusetts the 
right to sell Variable Annuities to indi- 
vidual citizens. There would be no mini- 
mum guarantee required in these con- 














Here's PROOF OF PROGRESS 


SUN LIFE service and progressive outlook have enabled us to pass the milestone of 
OVER ONE HALF BILLION DOLLARS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


We invite you to grow with us and share our success. We know the kind of service 
you need to profitably sell life insurance and we are prepared to give it to you. 


These are some of the benefits we offer general agents: 


* Top vested commission with lifetime service fees. 
* Quick sale aids with prompt, effective home office cooperation. 
* Complete kit of attractive non par contracts substandard to 500%. 


Write in confidence to: BERTRAM FRANK, Director of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


103 East Redwood St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
































EMPIRE 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A Fifty Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. 


Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. | 


Its Employees, and the Company, 
Work Together as a Team, 
which means a smooth-running 


company. 
James M. Drake, Chairman 
Joseph |. Cummings, President 
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tracts, and a segregated account would 
also be maintained by the life insurance 
company for these variable contracts 

After further hearings in September, 
the Legislature’s Committee on Insur- 
ance referred “Appendix B” back to 
the Special Commission. At the same 
time, it gave a favorable report on 
“Appendix A,” which was read into 
the Senate, but this was later referred 
back to the Special Commission by a 
vote in the Senate, presumably on the 
ground that it was too late in the session 
for mature consideration by the law- 
makers. 


A Bill Sponsored by Paul Revere Life 


A third type of bill is being sponsored 
in Massachusetts by the Paul Revere 
Life Insurance Co., which would permit 
the incorporation of a domestic variable 
annuity insurance company and provide 
for its regulation. Such a company couid 
be owned by a life insurance company, 
a mutual fund or any other person or 
corporation. It is anticipated that this 
bill will also receive consideration by the 
Special Commission. 

It will probably be necessary for the 
Massachusetts Special Commission to 
elect a new chairman, as its present 
chairman, State Senator Silvio Conte, 
has been elected to the United States 
Congress. The three industry members 
of this Commission are John Barker, 
Jr., vice president, New England Life; 
Orville F. Grahame, vice president, Paul 
Revere Life; and Victor A. Lutnicki, 
vice president, John Hancock. 





Home Life Dividends 


Dividend payments on Ordinary in- 
surance during the first quarter of 1959 
will be made by the Home Life, New 
York, on the same basis as in 1958, 
William P. Worthington, president, has 
announced, The company’s board of 
directors authorized payments on this 
basis and will take action in January on 
the scale for the remainder of the year. 
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instances Capital Use 
In Wider Fields Seen 


VIEW OF INSTITUTE PRESIDENT 
Holgar J. Johnson Biches Possibility of 
Life Insurance Investments in 
Foreign Markets 





The further use of life insurance capi- 
tal to help finance economic and social 
projects designed for public betterment, 
was suggested by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of Institute of Life Insurance, 
in addressing the 20th annual meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
this week. 

“Such investments at reasonable rates 
of return can help to offset the use of 
tax resources for such purposes,” Mr. 
Johnson said, “leaving to business and 
the public generally more independence 
of action than would follow through the 
tax avenue, or still worse the route of 
national spending or investing through 
credit extension with the probability of 
increased inflationary pressures.” 

In view of the world leadership of our 
nation, he also mentioned the possibility 
of life insurance investments in foreign 
markets. 

“Peaceful financial aid to other nations 
on a mutually profitable basis in the form 
of exported private capital can lift the 
standard of living of other people, pro- 
vide better returns for our policyholders, 
and promote the spirit of world peace, 
although this last point may not always 
have been the pattern of exported capi- 
tal,” he said, 


Social and Economic Ties 


The Institute president indicated that 
it is difficult to separate social and eco- 
nomic issues from the political arena, 
making it important for business people 
to give leadership to vital national issues. 

“The degree to which business proves 
its social consciousness and its willing- 
ness to play a part in national leader- 
ship in the future will have an increas- 
ing influence in winning public support 
and in justifying the wisdom of operat- 
ing under our profit system rather than 
further experiments of Government par- 
ticipation in business,” he said. 

He called for continuous research and 
study by life insurance management, not 
only for improved efficiency of operation 
so as to produce life insurance at the 





Chicago Association Holds 
Annual Charity Breakfast 


Christmas cheer for hospital patients 
was the purpose of the annual charity 
breakfast of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters and its council of 
field underwriters. It was held at the 
Midland Hotel on December 10. 

The association has adopted a ward 
at the Chicago State Hospital as its 
project for 1958-59. The breakfast was 
for the purpose of securing presents or 
cash donations to present to the un- 
fortunate patients. 

Featured speaker was Kenneth L. 
Anderson, managing editor of Insurance 


Research and Review Service. His sub- 
ject was “How do you Wear Your 
Faith ?” 


Paul A. Hazard, chairman, community 
affairs committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, handled all 
arrangements with the Chicago State 
Hospital not only this year but in prior 
years. Many life insurance people have 
given of their time to be of assistance 
to this group. 

This is the meeting sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 


writers and its Council of Field Under- 
writers of which William R. Balkin is 
chairman, 





Inflation Up to State, 
German Labor Man Says 


The seeds of inflation are sown in the 
political and economic apathy of the 
people and in the consequent failure of 
Government to take the necessary steps 
in its fiscal and other practices to pre- 
vent inflationary tendencies from getting 
out of control. 

This was the declaration made by Lud- 
wig Rosenberg, member of the executive 
committee of the German Federation of 
Trade Unions, based on the experience 
of Germany with the two destructive 
inflations which that nation has experi- 
enced in little more than a generation. 
Mr. Rosenberg spoke at the annual 
meeting of Institute of Life Insurance 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. While placing 
the direct responsibility for inflation on 
Government, Mr. Rosenberg emphasized 
the fundamental obligation that the peo- 
ple must assume in a free society. 

“It is the duty of every group in the 
community to see to it that selfish group 
interest does not gain power over the 
common interest of all,” he stated. 
“These words, as true as they are, have 
but little factual effect. Human beings 
have professed to many a great ideal and 
still we live in a world which only too 
often resembles a community in which 
the laws of the jungle are stronger than 
the laws of justice. So it is left to the 
chosen representatives of the people and 
the Government responsible to them to 
prevent the misuse of power and in- 
fluence. It can do so without interfering 
with freedom, if it plans in time and 
acts in time.” 





lowest cost possible, but to adjust com- 
pany operations to the social an! ecc- 
nomic relationships of the nation, as well 
as human relationships involving the 
business personnel and the outside public. 

Noting that public relations must not 
be considered as a “do good” philosophy, 
but rather as a necessity in order to 
win and hold public support in a free 
society, the Institute president said that 
the life insurance business must con- 
stantly translate itself in terms of cur- 
rent acceptability, rather than leaning 
on traditional approaches. 

“More emphasis must be taken in such 
areas as offsetting inflation, research 
and promotion of longevity, aiding in 
the prevention of or lessened impact of 
disease, and aiding in the educational 
processes and the support of institutions 
that contribute to the well-being of our 
people,” Mr. Johnson stated, 





Nashem Agency Producers 
Address New York Doctors 


Cy Block, a leading producer of the 
Lee Nashem Agency, Mutual Benefit 
Life, New York, addressed the quarterly 
dinner-meeting of the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital Alumni Association, 
held recently at the New York Athletic 
Club. Mr. Block used Mutual Benefit’s 
color film, “Making Money Work,” 
which shows the proper way to coordi- 
nate all assets. 

Speaking to over 60 doctors from all 
over the Metropolitan area, Mr. Block 
also introduced an actual “Analagraph” 
estate planning case on large cards. He 
explained tax advantages and retirement 
features of an integrated and complete 
estate plan. Through visual aids and prac- 
tical demonstration, Mr. Block showed 
the simplicity and essential need for 
every doctor to safeguard the earnings 
of his early years, and channel them 
into, “Security In Any Event” for him- 
self and his family. 

With Mr. Block, who was formerly a 
member of the Chicago Cubs baseball 
team, were Ralph Branca, former pitcher 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers, and “Fuzzy” 
Levane, presently head coach of the New 
York Knickerbockers. Mr. Branca and 
Mr, Levane, who are with the Nashem 
Agency, talked to the doctors about 
Major League sports, 








HOLGAR J. 
Depold, secretary general of 
Prevoyance; Louis Bougenot, 
ance Companies; Mr. Tattevin; 
Mr. Johnson; Pierre 
of Mutuelle du Mans; Mr. Fouchet. 

In France the organization of CAPA, 
which is the counterpart in all lines of 
insurance of the American Life Office 
Management Association and Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
and, to some _ extent, Institute of 
Life Insurance, has scored a quick suc- 
cess. Growing out of a “French Action 
for Production in lacoraiins Committee” 
in November, 1951, it came into being 
following the return to France of the 
first mission of French insurance ex- 
ecutives to this country where these 
executives made an intensive study of 
American methods. 

From the outset, president of CAPA 
has been Georges Tattevin and its man- 
aging director is Jean- ree Fouchet. 


Selling dieniiy Promotes 
Gordon; Vogelman Named 


Fred M. Selling, general agent in 
New York for State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance of America, has announced the pro- 
motion of Harry H. Gordon to associate 
general agent, and the appointment of 
Herman Vogelman as assistant general 
agent. 

In addition to his other duties, Mr. 
charge of the agency’s 
entire brokerage operation, with the title 
of director of brokerage sales. With 
more than 30 years experience in the life 
insurance business, Mr. Gordon is an 
expert on business life insurance and is 
a consultant for brokers and top pro- 
ducers of other companies. Mr. Gordon 
is a member of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 


Life Supervisors Association of New 
York and is active in Free Masonry. 
He has been with the Selling Agency 
since its inception, having served as 
agency cashier and for a number of years 
as agency supervisor. He was advanced 
to assistant general agent in 1956. 

Mr. Vogelman goes to State Mutual 
after several years of successful field ex- 
perience. Primarily he wil] recruit, train 


Gordon is in 





JOHNSON MEETS FRENCH DELEGATION. L. 


Statistical 
assistant to president of French Federation of Insur- 
Dominique Leva, chairman and president of L’Union;: 
3ouveret, vice president of French Federation and president 


to R.: Pierre 


Society of Paris and president of La 


more than 
operating 
members and_ in 


Currently, CAPA comprises 
90% of insurance companies 
in France, both in 
volume of business. It has as associate 
members 30 foreign companies which 
do not operate in France. 

One of its latest ventures was to or- 
ganize within the framework of studies 
on the introduction of electronic equip- 
ment a visit to the United States 
made in October - November, 1957 of 4 
presidents and vice presidents of com- 
panies from several European countries 
in order to study the functioning of 
such equipment in the United States 
companies. 

Mr. Tattevin is chairman and _presi- 
dent of five insurance companies all op- 
erating from the same head office. 


Death of Charles Selig 


Charles Selig of the John J. Tunmore 
Agency, Provident Mutual Life, New 
York, died suddenly on a train coming 
into New York one morning last week. 
A million dollar producer he was 72 years 
old, 


Occidental’s Record Sales 


Occidentai Life of California had its 
best November production month as in- 
gag al insurance sales totaled $102,588, 
985. Sales through the first 11 months 
of 1958 represent an increase of 21% 
over production during the same period 
last year. 





and supervise a unit of men in his new 
post. A graduate of City College of New 
York, Mr. Vogelman also attended the 
University of Connecticut and New York 
University, where he received his M.A. 
degree. H served with the 78th “Light: 
ning” Division during World War | 
earning the Bronze Star, Presidential 
Citation, and Purple Heart with tw? 
clusters, among other awards. 

The Fred M. Selling Agency has for 

many years been a_ consistent leader 
of the company in life. noncancellable 
accident and health and Group insurance 
production. It is expected that 1958 wil 
be one of the agency’s best on record, 
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Act on Inflation Now, 
Urges LIAA President 


FRAZAR WILDE CITES DANGERS 
Cautions Against Thinking Creeping In- 
flation Can Do No Harm; Obstacles 
and Suggested Steps 





The challenge of inflation is “not one 
that we can continue to talk about and 
not do something about,” Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, warned at the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting in New York 
City. Mr. Wilde, president of Connecti- 
cut General Life, is a director of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 





Karsh 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


and also chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Money and C redit. 

\lthough the general price level is 
not rising, the present situation is a 
paradox—a_ superficially peaceful scene 
“filled with threats,” he declared. Among 
wig threats: 

. Russia, “which always seems to 
come up with something new just when 
we begin to hope for a period of relative 
relaxation.” 

2. The introduction of legislative bills 
to enlarge or add public services, all of 
which must cost money. 

3. Strong evidence that every organ- 
ized group in the country is urging its 
leaders to produce a wage increase. Even 
among existing contracts there are many 
cases of reopening clauses and wage 
rates being negotiated. 

“If this situation is added up even on 
are asonably optimistic basis,” Mr. Wilde 
sail, “the outlook for inflation can be 
quite e alarming. ii 

tle added that “inflation involves a 
radical, unfair and dangerous redistribu- 
tion of our national product. It works 
in ‘omplete contradiction to our basic 
ideas in a democracy. Moreover, it leads 
to 4 type of economic organization and 
way of life which will not please us, nor 
be compatible with maximum economic 
growth. 


A Threat to Freedom 


“If we do not fight inflation and fight 
it si iccessfully, we can expect to lose our 
economic freedom, and to a considerable 
extent our personal freedom. Some form 
of statism will take over.” 

{r. Wilde cautioned that it is danger- 
ous to think that “creeping inflation” 
does no serious harm, and that its gains 
outweigh the losses. He listed the dan- 
ger points as: 

If savings are checked by rising 
prices, a gap will appear between invest- 
ments and = savings which must. be 

nanced by means likely to bring about 
More price increases. 


Health Care Of Aged Becoming 
Political Problem, Says Amberg 


The nation’s life insurance leaders 
were told by the president of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, Ray Amberg, 
that “hospitals are agreed that their 
most unmistakable pressing problem is 
the hospital care of the aged.” 

Speaking as a member of a symposium 
on “The Nation’s Needs in Medical 
Economics” at the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Amberg said that already, 
members of Blue Cross, insurance and 
the American Hospital Association have, 
on an unofficial basis, been trying to 
discover an approach to reduce the 
amount of medical and hospital indigency 
in all aged groups. Much is left to be 
done, he said, and “the promise for the 
future seems a bit uncertain at this 


time.” 

The American Hospital Association, as 
a matter of policy, wants to serve the 
aged without the aid or use of govern- 
ment assistance. To this end it has 
helped organize the independent Com- 
mission on Financing of Hospital Care, 
composed of public members and of the 
various disciplines concerned, including 
nursing. 

Last November, Mr, Amberg reported, 
the board of trustees of the American 
Hospital Association adopted a statement 
reiterating the position that “retired 
persons face a serious problem i in financ- 
ing their hospital care,” expressing its 
preference for a voluntary rather than 
a governmental system. 

The American Hospital Association has 
also joined with the American Dental 


Monetary authorities alone cannot 
be depended upon to hold the line. This 
might be a more confident defense if 
there were the assurance of budget sur- 
pluses in inflatron periods, but the ability 
of the government to accomplish this is 
presently in doubt, leaving the full bur- 
den on the Federal Reserve. Federal 
Reserve has a vital role in attaining the 
nation’s economic objectives, but it 
“should not and cannot be expected to 
do the whole job.” 

3. Creeping inflation is dangerous be- 
cause it may not remain creeping. One of 
the characteristics of rising prices in the 
past is that the public has never been 
sure that the rise would continue, and 
this uncertainty is essential to prevent 
the rise getting out of hand. “But in 
order to maintain such uncertainty our 
government would have to pursue the 
policy of creeping inflation while trying 
to persuade the people that it is not 
doing so. Such a course of action is less 
than moral,” Mr. Wilde commented. 

4. Creeping inflation assumes that the 
problems of equity and justice under 
inflation will be ironed out by escalation. 
No society which lives for long under 
rising price levels can resist the fascina- 
tion of schemes and devices to escalate 
the whole economy. Examples of these 
in the U.S. include cost-of-living incre- 
ments for wage earners, agricultural sup- 
ports, Congressional reviews of Social 
Security to keep in line with cost of 
living. 

These schemes “fail democratic stand- 
ards” and at the same time not only 
divert a lot of ingenuity from the solu- 
tion of the basic problem of cause but 
also run a great risk of actually con- 
tributing to the inflationary forces. 

ublic Need To Be Educated 
Why don’t we do something about in- 


Association, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Nursing Home 
Association in the formation of the Joint 
Council to Improve the Health Care of 
the Aged, not to defeat any proposed 
Federal legislation, but in order to: 
obtain the facts about the health prob- 
lems of the aged through a coordinated 
program of research; encouragement and 
expansion of health care facilities for 
the aging; expansion of the development 
of community health services for the 
aging; cooperation with the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health; 
intensification of education, research and 
action programs; promotion of the ex- 
pansion and investigation of the charac- 
teristics of these health problems; and to 
increase the availability and to improve 
the voluntary health service coverage for 
older people; and to urge state and local 
government to provide realistic financial 
support for medical, dental, hospital and 
nursing home care of aging public assist- 
ance programs. 

“Recent disturbing statements, 
as the cost of meeting the hospital care 
of the aged, has become a _ political 
problem of great moment and ‘will not 
go away,’ and that unless local public 
effort and voluntary measures are forced 
to alleviate these problems, higher levels 
of government will be called up, seem 
to be in the nature of an admonition or 
threat,’ Mr. Amberg declared. He 
pointed to an American Hospital Asso- 
ciation statement which re-examines the 
Social Security mechanism to finance 
hospital care of the retired aged as hav- 
ing advantages—but adds that it would 
entail serious dangers such as the pres- 
sure of the Government purse, over- 
utilization of hospitals and runaway 


such 


costs; and the possible spread of com- 
pulsory health insurance to the whole 
population. 





flation, Mr. Wilde asked. One reason is 
that there is no complete agreement on 
causes, “and hence we can’t agree on 
and execute the cures 

Another is that inflation has not yet 
caused enough suffering to enough peo- 
ple. Yet growing numbers of people are 
beginning to experience and understand 
inflation in human and social terms. 
Their dollars in the last 20 years have 
been cut in half; people on fixed incomes 
particularly in the upper age level: re- 
tired workers, widows on pensions. 

A third obstacle to combatting infla- 
tion is the growing acceptance of the 
idea that inflation is an inevitable fact 
of life. Some people can master the 
sophisticated art of hedging, but “to 
imagine that millions of amateurs can 
plan this game is madness.” 

Mr. Wilde’s answers to the question: 
If we face a great danger, what do we 
do? 

1. Decide that inflation is a_ real 
threat and cannot be contained either by 
laws alone or by escape to so-called 
eas hedges. 


Use in full all the institutions avail- 
able to carry out our national purposes 
of a stable dollar, high-level employment 
and freedom of economic growth: the 
Federal Reserve; a fiscal, budgetary and 
debt management policy developed in a 
way to assure balanced budgets over 
time; a tax structure which will produce 
surpluses i in times of boom and will have 
enough flexibility to encourage growth 
despite the necessity for tax-take. 


3. Find effective ways to educate the 
public in basic economics. The people 
must understand thoroughly the funda- 
mental economic truth that a_ society 
cannot take more out of an economy 
than it puts in. 


Edward Hanify on Duties 
Of Business Leadership 


The business leader has a duty to 
make his position known and his leader- 
ship felt by the general public if we 
are to maintain the basic values of our 
way of life, Edward B. Hanify, 
nent Boston attorney, told the Life In- 
America. 


business 


promi- 


surance Association of 

Indicating that the 
natural field of concern and contribution 
in public affairs is with issues 
which affect our economic stability, Mr. 
Hanify reminded his audience that the 
business leader should make clear to his 
fellow citizens the primary economic 
realities of life in a competitive economy. 

He mentioned as a challenge to busi- 


ness leaders the arresting of the com- 
plete determinism of the political align- 
ment of the citizen by his economic 
status. According to the speaker this 
could result in our political parties be- 
coming little more than protagonists in 
legislation and social policy of conflict- 
ing forces in our economic life. 

“Such a political concentration on our 
internal economic divisions would be 
very unwise in an hour when civilization 
may be at stake in our foreign policy, 
and great issues of basic human rights 
are unresolved in our internal affairs,” 
he said. 

Noting that this responsibility in pub- 
lic affairs also carried over to the con- 
duct of priv: ate enterprise, the speaker 
observed that “the business man cannot 
impair the sound judgment of the re- 
sponsible members of a free society by 
selling them products by fallacious, 
specious and high-pressure methods, and 
then complain of the demagogue who 
sells them a political ideology by similar 
techniques.” 

Mr. Hanify complimented the leader- 
ship of the life insurance industry by 
noting it has much to teach the general 
business leadership of the nation as to 
how potent a force individual moral re- 
sponsibility remains in American life. 


leader’s 


those 





R. L. Foster to Wed 
Olga Luengo in Mexico 





OLGA LUENGO 


Olga Luengo of Mexico City and R. 
L. Foster, Group representative of 
Metropolitan Life in Vancouver, will be 
married January 10 in Mexico City. Miss 
Luengo is daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
Victor Luengo of that city, and Mr. 
Foster is son of R., Leighton Foster, 
Q. C., general counsel of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, 
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Health Writers Need To Stand 
Together, Says J. Henry Smith 


There has been a change in the atti- 
tudes of companies which sell health in- 
surance toward other organizations that 
provide health protection, J. Henry 
Smith, underwriting vice president of 
the Equitable Society indicated at the 
annual meeting of Life Insurance Associ- 
ation of America. 

The natural inclination of the insur- 
ance companies has been “to deal with 
the insured and assume that we need 
to pay little attention to others,” Mr. 
Smith said in acting as moderator of a 
symposium on the subject of “The Na- 
tion’s Needs in Medical Economics.” 

“We have had great successes in terms 
of volume written in a very short period 
of time, just as Blue Cross Shield organ- 
izations have had. But the further we 
go, as this business becomes more and 
more important to the public, to the doc- 
tors, to the hospitals and others, the 
more we are faced with the fact that 
there is an independence of the various 
agencies which has not been adequately 
recognized and cultivated. No type of 
insurer can afford for long to disregard 
basic attitudes and relationships as to 
the providers of medical care,” Mr. Smith 
said. 


He added that insurance companies 
have exemplified their increasing aware- 
ness of their dependence on doctors and 
hospitals into a program being carried 
out by the Health Insurance Council, 

“ambitious in its content and promising 
in its potential. 

“Its purpose is to cultivate the under- 
standing between insurance and_ the 
practitioners in medical care in order to 
achieve a higher order of cooperation, 
for the good of the public.” 

He reported that cultivation of inter- 
relationships between the insurance com- 
panies and the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield have been less organized and 
more sporadic, but added that “I think 
it is becoming more widely understood 
among both groups that today we are 
drawn together as never before by the 
necessity of perfecting and defending 
health insurance and prepayment plan 
operations in all of their parts and 
domains. 

“Social and legislative forees | and 
threats require us to think together, per- 
haps act together, to find a common 
salvation and to find the best defense 
for private enterprise.” 


Dr. Kinzel On Benefits Of Research 


About two percent of the annual na- 
tional gross product is being expended 
for research but the effect of these 
expenditures for research is far greater 
on the economy, since research both 
stimulates capital expenditures and as- 
sures the wisdom of these expenditures, 
Dr. Augustus B. Kinzel, research vice 
president, Union Carbide Corp. said at 
the annual meeting of Life Insurance 
Association of America, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Speaking at the meeting’s symposium 
on research and scientific developments, 
Dr. Kinzel observed that inherent in all 
industrial research is the basic objective 
to provide its sponsors with a profit, 
whether on a long or short term scale. 

“To make money, a marketable product 
or process must be produced, and to 
produce such a product or process— 
whether it be kitchen appliances or 
guided missiles—research is necessary. 
Once research provides the product or 
process, a new or revamped plant is 
required for its production and this 


necessitates capital expenditure. Contin- 
ued expansion or replacement of plants 
is the essence of growth and the essence 
also of an upward business cycle,” he 
noted. 

Dr. Kinzel cited the need for an under- 
standing of applied research, which as- 
sures efficient development work, and 
the necessity for basic research, which 
provides the underlying ideas that lead 
to exploitable applied research. 

“A single basic research project costs 


about one-tenth of its counterpart in 
applied research” he said, “yet basic 
research usually provides not one but 


a number of concepts. From there the 
most likely projects for applied research 
can be selected. 

“Research provides a steady stream of 
concepts, a number of technologically 
successful projects, and enough poten- 
tially successful commercial ventures to 
insure attractive investments, to stimu- 
late capital expenditures, and to assure 
a healthy, growing economy,” he con- 


cluded. 





Position of Blue Shield 
Plans Told by Dr. Stubbs 


The position of Blue Shield medical 
care plans, in answer to the questions 
implied in a symposium on “The Nation’s 
Need in Medical Economics,” was stated 
by Dr. Donald Stubbs, chairman of Blue 
Shield’s board of directors, at the annual 
meeting of Life Insurance Association 
of America. 

“Blue Shield was started in many 
places in America with many shades 
of purpose, each plan with the individual 
stamp of its locality of birth, but all with 
physician approval and support, and local 
non-profit control,” Dr. Stubbs said. 
“There was the unique contribution to 
underwriting success in a strange field 
in the form of guaranteed service by 
the purveyors of the services. 

“Although growth has been varied with 
good and bad, trial and error effort, the 
main stream of progress has become con- 
fluent. Today there are many more points 
of similarity than of difference among 
the plans. The proper relation of Blue 
Shield to medicine is more clearly under- 
stood, especially at the national level. 
“Although the present size of Blue 


Shield is impressive, with more than 
half a billion dollars a year being used 
for physician services to one-fourth of 
all the patients in the country, the much 
more important contribution is towards 
the stability of the whole voluntary ap- 
proach to prepayment of health services, 
Blue Shield is the key to the main- 
tenance of a private enterprise system 
of health care which can be supplanted 
only by governmental expansion into the 
field to a degree unprecedented in any 
important phase of individual American 
life.” 





BEN H. WALLACE DEAD 
Ben H. Wallace, southeastern mort- 
gage loan representative at_Atlanta for 
Connecticut General Life for many years, 
died suddenly last week from a heart 
attack at the age of 63. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS IN TENN. 
American Founders Life of Austin, 
Texas, has entered Tennessee and ap- 
pointed A. M. Burton, II manager of 
the first agency at Nashville. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s grandfather, A. M. Burton, Sr., is 
founder of Life & Casualty Co. of Ten- 
nessee of which he is now president 
emeritus, 





Foreign Aid by U.S. 
In National Interest 


L. W. DOUGLAS TELLS MANAGERS 


Mutual Of New York Chairman and 
Former Ambassador Addresses Greater 
New York Association 


Foreign aid must be continued, to pro- 
tect our own national economic interest, 
entirely aside from any political, military 
or social questions involved, Lewis W. 
Douglas stated. 

Mr. Douglas, who is chairman of 
Mutual Of New York, and was formerly 


U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain and 
director of the U. S. Budget, said the 
very large surplus in our balance of 
international payments may otherwise 
cause a foreign exchange crisis that can 
at some time produce a serious economic 
disturbance in the United States. Instead 
of calling such a program foreign aid, 
he said, it should be called a device to 
preserve stability in international ex- 
change rates. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York, Mr. Douglas said that the present 
lack of equilibrium in the balance of 
foreign payments is strikingly similar to 
the situation in the years preceding 1931. 
In that year, he said, Britain had to dis- 
continue gold payments, “international 
monetary machinery fell in ruins, and 
the depression, within the next six 
months, was greatly intensified, This 
laid the basis for the economic demorali- 
zation in 1933 when unemployment rose 
to more than 14 million.” 


Long View Grave 


Our position—not for today, but for 
the long term, he stated, “is even graver 
than it was in the 1920’s. Our surplus 
trade account is probably the largest of 
any country in modern history. Others 
must therefore be able to earn more 
dollars if orderliness in exchange mar- 
kets is to be preserved. Our emergence 
as a great creditor nation has made it 
imperative that we allow others to earn 
doilars, in order that they can service 
their debts to us, redress their adverse 
balance of payments, and thus preserve 
stability in toreign exchange markets.” 

The paradox. of the situation, Mr. 
Douglas said, is that “despite modest 
downward adjustments in our impedi- 
ments to trade, our public policy still 
prevents others ‘from earning the dollars 
which, in our own interest, it is essen- 
tial that they earn, 


“However, it would create internal 
difficulties of great intensity,” he con- 
tinued, “if we were suddenly to modify 


our present protective tariff policy. But 
if we won’t let others perform services 
for us, and if we don’t import enough 
to give them the dollars they need, we 
must provide such dollars ‘on public 
account.’ ” 

There have doubtless been 
in the administration” of foreign aid, 
the MONY chairman said, “and very 
frequently it has failed to make friends. 
But even the validity of such criticisms 
does not lessen the need for the export 
of dollars for public account that is 
necessary to preserve stability of ex- 
change rates. Our own national interests 
require it.” 

Another important aspect of the prob- 
lem, he said, is that “we live in a perilous 
world, under threat of external attack, 
and therefore need allies that are strong 
in an economic sense and able to muster 
military might.” Others, Mr. Douglas 


“infirmities 


added, have presented these aspects of 
the case. 

“Administrative officials and _ legis- 
lators,” the life insurance executive 


stated, “in their highly commendable 
effort to reduce expenses, may strike at 
one of the very items in the budget 
which can cause this country, at some 
time, the greatest pain and _ suffering, 
upset our position in the world, diminish 
our prestige, and even cause a lamentable 
weakening of our North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance. 

“Tt is a historical fact,” he concluded, 
“that our own internal economic wel- 
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fare, and the vitality and strength of 
our industrial activities are dependent, 
in part, upon the maintenance of a sound 
world currency. 

“Even if there were no external threat, 
we would still have this problem w-th 
which to deal, since it is purely an eco- 
nomic problem, regardless of all other 
considerations. 


Head Table Guests 


Seated at the head table were the 
following: 

Charles Anchell, New York Life, pres- 
ident, Life U nderwriters’ Association of 
City of New York; O. Kelly Anderson, 
president, New England Life, Boston, 
chairman of the board, Institute of Life 
Insurance; William HH, Andrews, IJr., 
manager, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C.,, president, American 
Society of Chi irtered Life Underwriters; 
Charles J. Buesing, manager, Mutual Of 
New York, president, Life Managers of 
Greater New York; Louis W. Dawson, 
president, Mutual Of New York; Lew.s 
W. Douglas, chairman of the board, 
Mutual Of New York, former Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain; E. A. Frerichis, 
vice president, Security Mutual, Linco n, 
Nebraska, president, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; Wal- 
ter G, Gastil, manager, Connecticut 
General, Los Angeles, chairman, General 
Agents & Managers Conference of 
NALU; Rolland E. Irish, president, 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine, presi- 
dent, American Life Convention; Everctt 
H. Lane, president, Boston Mutual Life, 
Boston, president, Life Office Manage- 


ment Association. 

Also Richard N. Lewis, CLU, agency 
vice president, Great National Life, 
Dallas, president, Life Underwriter 
Training Council; Harold A. Loewen- 
heim, CLU, manager, Home Life, scecre- 
tary-treasurer, Life Mi inagers’ Associa- 


Jack R. Manning, 


tion of Greater N. Y. : 
Underwriters 


managing director Life 
Association of City of New York, and 
Life Managers’ Aavoeiution of Greater 
New York; Oren D. Pritchard, manager, 
Union Central, Indianapolis, president, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU, general 
agent, Mutual Benefit, vice president, 
Life Managers Association of Greater 


New York; Pearce Shepherd, vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Prudential, Newark, 
president, Society ‘of Actuaries; Adon N. 


Smith, II, CLU, Northwestern Mutual, 
Charlotte, N. C., chairman, Million Dollar 
Round Table; Julius S. Wikler, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, State of New 
York; Frazar B. Wilde, president, Con- 
necticut General, Hartford, president, 
Life Insurance Association of America. 


Old Republic Dividend 


Old Republic’ Insurance Co. of Greens- 
burg, Penn., has declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of 20 cents per share 
payable December 22 to stockholders of 
record December 15. 
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Businessmen Need To 
Join Inflation Fight 


JAMES F. OATES TELLS CHAMBER 





Equitable Society President Sees Much 
Business Leaders Can Do About 
Inflationary Control 





There is much that businessmen can 
do in the effort to combat inflation and 
leaders of industry should take an active 
role in its control, James F. Oates, Jr., 
president of Equitable Society told the 
New York Chamber of Commerce Thurs- 
day last week. 

“We need, I insist, to recognize that 
the success of our efforts will depend 
primarily upon our success in convincing 
the Congress to set the proper tone and 
climate for the nation’s activities,” said 
Mr. Oates. “We need to persuade the 
Congress to act so as to encourage re- 
spect for monetary stability. Such respect 
for the value of the dollar can best be 
encouraged, on the one hand, by a dem- 
onstration of fiscal integrity with either 
a check on Federal spending or increased 
taxation so as to achieve early restora- 
tion of a balanced budget and, on the 
other hand, by a national declaration of 
purpose with regard to the level of 
prices that could achieve a moral force 
equal and coordinate to that already at- 
tained with respect to the levels of pro- 
duction and employment. It is high time 
that we stop fencing with windmills and 
concentrate our attention on the politi- 
cal scene where the malignancy of infla- 
tion originates. 


Congress and the Businessman 


“Let us, however, be fair enough to 
realize that Congress is subjected to a 
constant variety of pressures advanced 
by groups of citizens seeking to advance 
their own respective self-interests. I 
have often thought that the role of a 
member of Congress is far from enviable. 
He is placed under continuous exhorta- 
tion by articulate constituents and held 
accountable for Jovian wisdom on im- 
ponderable issues of the greatest com- 
plexity. Many of the issues respecting 
inflation and its causes are intricate, 
technical and highly controversial. A 
Congressman cannot be expected to be 
expert in all fields. He needs help in 
understanding the issues. Can he be 
blamed for voting inflationary policies if 
all he hears week in and week out is 
special pleading by representatives of 
labor, agriculture, and yes, business! 

“Il submit that criticism can fairly be 

leveled at business leaders who are in- 
formed of the facts but who have failed 
to exhaust all efforts to develop a general 
public understanding of the issues. We 
need to correct the faulty impression of 
some members of our society regarding 
the assumed inevitability, desirability and 
acceptability of inflation. 
_ ‘We need to formulate a national pol- 
Icy against inflation and to band together 
for concerted action. We need to line 
up solidly behind capable organizations 
such as the local and national Chambers 
of Commerce which are already active 
in the fight against inflation. Such organ- 
izations are well organized to lead the 
fight. Sincé they are already in existence 
nationally and locally in communities 
across the nation, they are well suited 
to be one of the main rallying points 
lor local, regional, and national forces 
interested in stemming inflation, 


Need to Face Fundamentals 


_ If we can all recognize even mild 
inflation for what it is—a symptom of 
ailure—failure on our part to govern 
ourselves wisely, if we can all recognize 
that for the community as a whole there 
ls no hedge against inflation, and, fin- 
ally, if we can all recognize ‘the price 
Paid to avoid any inflation is much less 
than the price exacted by further infla- 
tion’—then, and only then, shall we have 
laid the groundwork for a successful 
anti-inflation campaign, 

0 do this, we in industry, must give 
cur Chamber of Commerce our fullest 
Support. We need to develop our tech- 
niques for participating actively on both 
an individual and corporate basis and 
on all levels and in all phases of the anti- 


Says Companies Ignore 
Warnings By NALU 


COMMENTS BY FLUEGELMAN 
Thinks No Progress is Being Made by 
Insurers’ Committee Toward “Sound 
Underwriting” of Group 








Speaking before the Group Supervisors 
Association December 1 David B. Flue- 
gelman, former president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
general agent Connecticut Mutual, re- 
emphasized the dangers existing in what 
he called a constant lowering of the 


same sound underwriting practices that 
would apply to other aspects of the life 
insurance business. Mr. Fluegelman said 
he didn’t blame the Group supervisors 
because “they are making a sincere effort 
to do their job in accordance with the 
practice allowed by their respective com- 
panies.” He did, however, condemn the 
companies for failing to heed repeated 
warnings given to them through the 
NALU committee, as representing the 
opinion of men in the field dealing with 
their clients on a day-to-day basis. 

Although the companies have a so- 
called high level committee that is sup- 
posed to investigate this subject, it has 
not seen fit ever to make a report to the 
NALU Group committee. Furthermore, 
although many companies have indicated 
they are opposed to high limits on an 
individual life in Group insurance, and 
are only writing it on that basis in order 
to compete with other companies, not 
one of them, he said, has yet agreed to 
support legislation in New York State 
to impose limits of any nature. 

Two other dangers pointed out by 
Mr. Fluegelman were the fact that “a 
continual dependence on the part of em- 
ployes to have their corporations provide 
benefits that are their own obligations 
is threatening to break down the free 
enterprise system as we know it, and a 
further extension of high limit Group in- 
surance on a Term basis is adding fuel 
to the inflationary spiral that is the 
greatest danger to our economy at the 
present time.” 





Lincoln National Dividend 


Directors of Lincoln National Life 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
50 cents per share payable on February 
1, 1959 on stock of record January 10. 
It is expected that the board will declare 
the same dividend for each of the re- 
maining quarters of 1958 without de- 
claring an extra dividend in the latter 
part of the year as has been the practice 
heretofore, Walter O. Menge, president 
said. This would make a total of $2 per 
share payable in 1959 as compared to 


$1.95 paid in 1958. 





Policy With Subscription 


Carson City, Nev. — The offer of a 
Las Vegas newspaper, the Las Vegas 
Review-Journal, to sell life insurance 
with subscriptions in a package deal has 
been ruled to be against Nevada law in 
an opinion by Nevada Deputy Attorney 
General D. W. Priest. 

A full-page advertisement in an Octo- 
ber issue of the Southern Nevada paper 
brought the matter before State Insur- 
ance Commissioner Paul A. Hammel. 





inflation fight. We need to organize to 
share our experiences in this matter and 
to discuss the best ways and means to 


carry the fight forward. _ We in_ the 
Equitable are sincerely interested in 
pursuing this matter further. We are 


ready to cooperate, to our fullest extent, 
with the New York and National Cham- 
bers in implementing and invigorating 
the anti-inflation forces of our country. 
May I hope that all of you will share 
these views and join hands in this great 
effort, upon the success of which the 
future of our nation and the freedom of 
the Western world are so largely de- 
pendent.” 


Seattle Public Library 


Sees Multiple-Line 
Business of Future 


DEBATE MATTER OF SEMANTICS 


Leland T. Waggoner, Vice President, 
Life Insurance Co. of North America, 
Addresses Insurance Group 








Multiple-line underwriting is here to 
stay says Leland T. Waggoner, vice 
president of Life Insurance Co. of North 
America, so “insurance agents and com- 
panies should stop debating the question 


of who started the trend and turn their 
attention to developing ways and means 
of providing the public with the broad, 
sound, convenient and economical insur- 
ance protection they have come to de- 
mand.” 

Speaking before 250 insurance people 
at an all-industry dinner sponsored hy 
the Dayton, Ohio CPCU Chapter re- 
cently, Mr. Waggoner remarked that 
one-stop insurance service has become 
the subject of much discussion and argu- 
ment. 

He stated that, “In spite of the fact 
that one-fifth of all insurance premiums 
in the United States are presently being 
written by companies offering across- 
the-board coverage, some members of 
the industry still refuse to admit that 
the multiple-line trend does exist. Others, 
admitting the trend, oppose multiple- 
line underwriting on the basis that the 
demand for it was created not by the 
public, but by companies or agents. 

“The question of how the trend origi- 
nated is purely academic,” Mr. Wag- 
goner declared. “The public did not de- 
mand ‘multiple-line insurance’ as such; 
the average person probably does not 
know the meaning of the term. What 
the public does demand is the con- 
venience and economy brought about 
by one-stop service, whether it be in 
household shopping, banking, or medical 
care.” 

Called Semantics Debate 


Pointing out that much of the current 
debate is a matter of semantics, Mr. 
Waggoner said that “the term ‘one-stop 
service’ does not imply that the agent 
will be able to make all his sales with 
one call, or that one individual agent 
will necessarily sel] all lines. ‘One-ston 
service’ does mean that a person will 
have the privilege of satisfying all his 
insurance needs through one source and 
of paying for all his protection in one 
check each month.” 

Mr. Waggoner believes that “some 
of the demand for multiple-line under- 
writing has come from agents who real- 
ize that, unless they have the broadest 
competitive coverages to offer to their 
customers, they will find their markets 
melting away.” He agreed that there is 
undoubtedly some truth also in the asser- 
tion that fire and casualty companies 
have deliberately helped to create the 
“one-stop” trend. a 

“In the future both agents and com- 
panies will, as a matter of economic 
necessity, place increasing importance on 
the desirability of a completely balanced 
book of business,” Mr. Waggoner pre- 
dicted. He pointed out that “if an agent 
places his most profitable lines (Accident 
and Sickness, and Life) with a specialty 
company writing only one or a very small 
number of lines, he cannot then expect 
a multiple-line company to offer him its 
facilities when ‘he attempts to place only 
his less profitable lines with them.” 





Soviet Sees Equitable Ad 


One of the national advertisements of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society fea- 
turing “Living Insurance” has been  re- 
printed in Moscow, Russia, in the mag- 
azine “America Illustrated.” That publi- 
cation is published in Moscow by the 
U. S. Information Service and the Equi- 
table’s ad was used as an example of 
good, modern American advertising. 
“America Illustrated” is distributed in 
Russia under an agreement which also 
permits the Soviet Union to distribute 
its magazine “USSR” in the United 


New Jersey VA Bills 
Doomed for This Year 


HELD IN COMMITTEE BY SENATE 





For Fourth Year Bills Pass Assembly 
But Are Held Up by 


Senate Caucus 





The bills before the New Jersey legis- 
lature to permit sale of Variable An- 
nuities were held in the Business Af- 
fairs Committee by a caucus of Senate 
majority leaders this week, which dooms 
them for this session making the fourth 
year that these bills have passed the 
Assembly but have failed to reach the 
Senate, 

The bills were sponsored originally by 
The Prudential but were opposed by the 
Metropolitan Life and the securities 
dealers organization. While the legis- 
lature will not actually adjourn until just 
before the 1959 session opens in January, 
its work was finished this week. 


Over $400 Million Mark 


Everett H. Lane, president of Boston 
Mutual Life, announces that in August 
of 1958, insurance in force passed the 
$400 million mark. At the end of the 
first ten months of this year, insurance 
in force totalled 412 million dollars. 





Shield Made Vice President 
Of Union Central 





W. LEE SHIELD 


W. Lee Shield, associate general coun- 
sel of American Life Convention and 
former Insurance Superintendent of 
Ohio, has been elected vice president of 
Union Central Life and will take office 
early next year after the legislation is 
enacted relative to Federal Income Taxes 
on life insurance companies. 

Born in Virginia he attended Ohio 
State University and Law College of 
Rankin University, receiving his LL.B. 
degree from the latter institution in 1937. 
After a year’s law practice in Sidney, O., 
he was appointed Assistant Attorney 
General of Ohio in 1941, in which post 
he was author of many of the official 
opinions of the Attorney General. In 
1944 he entered the Army, seeing service 
in both Europe and in the Pacific and 
getting the Combat Infantry Badge. In 
January, 1946, he returned to his duties 
as Assistant Attorney General and in 
January, 1947, became Insurance Super- 
intendent. He was appointed counsel for 
American Life Convention in January, 
1949, and later advanced to associate 
counsel and assigned to the Washington 
office of ALC where he has worked 
closely with Claris Adams, ALC execu- 
tive vice president and general counsel. 
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PUSH-BUTTON ELEVATORS 
Convenient and time saving as they 


are the push-button elevators in apart- 


ment houses have increased the number 


of jewelry losses in this city. Door 


attendants in the Park and Fifth Avenue 
sectors where many of the robberies 
occur give a fleeting glance at visitors 
to their buildings and if they look all 
right, head straight for the elevator 
and seem perfectly at home they are not 
most of the 


questioned in apartment 


houses. Often these thieves are tipped 


off when tenants are out of town, or 


are going out for the evening. It is 
obvious that there must be confederates 
and in these days of difficulty in finding 
maids and other servants neither the 
employers or the employment agencies 
are so careful in obtaining background 
information as was once the case. 

One of the situations annoying the 
police is repeat robberies. A midtown 


apartment with push-button elevator 
service was stripped of jewels twice in 
a week. Frequenters of swank, gay night 
clubs who are either buyers or recipients 
of expensive jewels are constantly being 
shadowed by crooks who thus become 
familiar with their playtime schedules 


and also when they leave the city. 





“MARGINAL STATES” NO LONGER 
Within the 


generation certain states were considered 


memory of the present 
marginal as a source of new life insur- 
ance business. For example, Arizona and 
New Mexico were not intensively culti- 
vated. Today there are no marginal 
states. This is dramatically shown in a 
study just released by the Division of 
Statistic and Research of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

Arizona life insurance ownership aver- 
aged $6,000 per family at the start of 


this year, more than double the average 


amount in 1950. Total ownership of life 
insurance by Arizona families amounted 


to more than $2,100,000,000 at the end 





of 1957. This was over three times the 
in-force amount in 1950 and ten times 
the aggregate in 1940. In the period be- 
tween 1950 and 1957, per capita owner- 
ship of life insurance in Arizona rose 
111% compared with about a 35% rise 
in per capita income. 

Ordinary life insurance, purchased in 
units of $1,000 or more, accounted for 
$1,400,000,000 or 65% of the life insurance 
owned by Arizona families at the end of 
last year. In 1957, Arizona residents pur- 
chased $328,000,000 of Ordinary insur- 
ance, four times as much as in 1950, and 
almost 20 times their 1940 purchases. 

Group life insurance provided Arizona 
families with $486,00,000 of protection at 
year-end 1957, close to four times as 
much as in 1950. The smaller unit in- 
dustrial policies accounted for $79,000,- 
000 of ownership by Arizona families at 
the close of last year. Credit life insur- 
ance protecting lenders and the fami- 
lies of borrowers reached a total of 
$187,000,000 in force. 

Arizona families received $28,700,000 in 
life insurance benefits during 1957, with 
62% of that amount paid to policyhold- 
ers and annuitants. Additional benefit 
payments of $12,600,000 were made to 
Arizona families last year for hospital, 
surgical and medical expenses covered 
under their health insurance policies with 
the life insurance companies. 

There were 64 life insurance companies 
with home offices in Arizona at the 
start of this year. These 64 companies 
had a total of over $400,000,000 of life 
insurance in force with assets of more 
than $40,000,000. 


Harold Dillon, general agent in Georgia 
for National Life of Vermont had the 
best publicity break of any general agent 
in 1958. The Wall Street Journal, se- 
lecting his agency as an outstanding 
recruiter, started the story of how he 
locates and trains new men on the 
front page of its December 3 issue, and, 
counting the carry-over, the complete 
space occupied was two columns. Some 
agents of Mr. Dillon were mentioned. 
Thev are J. Kirk Frazier and Warren 
Griffin; as were two psychologists em- 
ployed by the agency: Dr. Huech Russell 
and Dr. Roderick O’Connor. Wall Street 
Journal is printed daily with almost iden- 
tical contents in the following cities: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dal- 
las and Washington, D.C. The article on 
Dillon people was written by Ed Cony, 
staff reporter. 









































Hartford Times Photo 


A FAMILY SCENE IN HARTFORD—Thomas K. Reid II, associate director of 
company relations, Life Insurance Agency Management Association (seated right), 
and Mrs. Reid, are shown with their children while A. Lindsay Thomson (left) is 
explaining financial needs of Asylum Hill Congregational Church. This picture was 
taken in the Reid home during the Every Member canvass in Hartford. Mr. Reid 
was chairman of the 1958 stewardship campaign for the church and Mr. Thomson 
was co-chairman. The latter is vice president of Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford. 
Mr. Reid, whose early insurance career was as an agent of Union Central and 
Connecticut General in Philadelphia, where he was born, and Wilmington, was with 
Army Air Force in World War II in personal affairs division, then went with 
Veterans Administration as assistant director of National Service Life conservation. 
He left to be assistant general agent, John D. Marsh agency, Lincoln National, 
Washington, and in 1953 joined LIAMA. Mrs. Reid, born in Cleveland, spent two 
years at Barnard College and then lived in Italy and France for two years. She 
studied music abroad. In the cut their children, left to right, are Bruce, 6; Charles 








HESTER BELL COE 


Hester Bell Coe, former secretary to 
A. Bruce Bielaski who recently retired 
as associate general manager of Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
head of the arson bureau, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of J. Wendel 
Sether Associates, Inc. The Sether or- 
ganization is advertising representative 
for American Press Magazine and pub- 
lisher of Co-operative Advertising ‘News- 
letter. Mr. Sether is a former manager 
of National Board’s public relations de- 
partment. 

Born in Boston and a graduate of 


III, 9; Anne, 12, and Douglas, 3. 





Bangor, Maine, High School, Mrs. Coe, 
an alumnus of Katherine Gibbs Secre- 
tarial School, Boston, came to New York 
and joined National Board as Mr. Biel- 
aski’s secretary. At night she attended 
New York University from which she 
was graduated with an A.B. degree. Na- 
tional Board Arson Bureau has more 
than 100 investigators, at least half of 
them former FBI men. While with Mr. 
Bielaski she became acquainted with 
hundreds of police and fire chiefs as well 
as such public officials as prosecuting 
officers. An unusually gracious as well as 
competent secretary she also met many 
criminals who had been called in for 
questioning by Mr. Bielaski about sus- 
picious fires, highjacking, jewelry and 
fur thefts. Some on release from prison 
have called at National Board to pay 
their respects to him and to Mrs. Coe 
because of their having received fair 


treatment. Mr. Coe is director of spe- 
cial events for American Broadcasting 
Co. 


* * * 


John T. Fennessy has been promoted 
to production supervisor at the Amefi- 
can Insurance Group’s Hartford branch 
office. Mr. Fennessy, who has been 4 
special agent for six years, will direct the 
American’s production activities in Con- 
necticut. Prior to joining the Americat 
in 1952, Mr. Fennessy served with the 
Royal Globe Insurance Group for five 
years as a safety engineer. He was 
born in Boston and attended the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

x 


Allen T. Lambert has been elected 4 
director of the London Life of Canada. 
He is vice president and general man- 
ager of Toronto-Dominion Bank, and 4 
director of Canadian Equity Insurance 
Co. Ltd., Canada Permanent Trust © 
Canadian International Paper Co., 4% 
the Toronto Mental Health Clinic. 
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The Financial and Business Pages 
of New York Times 


Generally, but not always, when direc- 
tors of large business organizations elect 
a vice president or two the next move 
is to call the public relations chief of 
the organization with this order: “See 
that New York Times gets pictures and 
careers as quickly as possible.” 

That means the material will shortly 
arrive at, but not in, the Times. There 


is no assurance that the article can 
make the financial pages. The chief 
reason: There may be 300 other corpo- 


rations on the same day in the Wall 
Street and insurance district area or in 
the skyscrapers of midtown New York 
whose boards were electing new or pro- 
moting old executive personnel, 

One of the top business concerns of 
America elected or promoted at one 
board meeting 19 of its executives. Later, 
in the afternoon the Times received the 
19 pictures and careers. Because of a 
flood of important news happenings out- 
side of the personnel realm the paper 
did not have space for any of the 19. 
The timing was not right. Just a bit of 
tough luck for the corporation. 

This descent on the morning papers 
by big business seeking publicity was 
Back in the Standard 
John D. Rockefeller, 


not always so. 
Oil regime of 








et al. re- 
porters arriving at 26 Broadway in quest 
of news and an interview with one of 


Flagler, Harkness, Rogers, 


the oil kings were high-hatted by colored 
messengers, who regarding the appear- 
ance of the news brigade with distaste, 
would quickly steer it to a room where 
a junior official would try to get rid of 
them as speedily as possible. 

The current situation is entirely differ- 
ent. What happened to change it? The 
answer: 

The nationwide demand for business 
news, its skillful-eollection, its accurate 
interpretation and attractive presentation 
has kept pace with the soaring national 
economy. Another factor is the feeling 
all through big business that it should 
have no secrets from the public and 
often wants its position explained 
through an interview with an organiza- 
tion’s chairman or president. 

All of these factors have been among 
those contributing to make the financial 
and business section one of most im- 
portant published by the Times, indis- 
pensable to a large segment of the 
population and thus increasing its pres- 
tige. Business editors of daily papers 
in cities throughout the country use 


it to keep en courant with what_ is 
happening in the metropolis regarding 
finance, insurance and _ business. So do 
thousands in the growing army of private 


investors, many of them in small towns 
considerably distant from New York. 
To handle this department a personnel 
of 44 is necessary, including a staff of 
some of the ablest reporters in this 


country. Financial and business news 
editor of New York Times is John G. 
Forrest. On this page are pictures of 
Mr. Forrest and some Times reporters 
who gather and write most of the articles 
about insurance, with its affiliated cov- 
erages and who profile its insurance 
personalities. This group of Times re- 
porters includes Gene Smith, John J. 
Nagle and John E. McMahon. 

Editor Forrest who was born in John- 
stone, Scotland, came to this country 
with his parents in 1905. His first 
journalistic work was in the field of radio 
for the Chicago Daily News and the 
Radio Digest Magazine. He joined the 
Times as a radio writer in 1926. Six 
months later, while taking a night course 
in engineering at Columbia University, 
he applied for a transfer to the financial 
desk and began a career that brought 
him into contact with many of the 
leading business leaders in the United 
States. 

Among his early assignments was that 
of reporting insurance news. Thus, one 
day there descended on the insurance 
district of William and John Streets a 
new insurance reporter, Jack Forrest, 
who almost immediately attracted atten- 
tion by his aggressiveness, keeness and 
hustling qualities. Of the bantam size 
of Roy Howard and Freddie Ferguson, 
he had many of the qualities of those 
famed news personalities. But he began 
to be scooped on happenings of the New 
York State Insurance Department, chief 
fount of insurance news in New York. 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha was giving all the Department’s 
exclusive stories to a New York daily 
paper with a limited circulation and a 
specialized readership. Mr. Forrest was 
being reprimanded because Times didn’t 
have those stories. Dashing into the 
Superintendent’s office he demanded a 
showdown. “If you are declaring war 
on the Times just say so and we'll get 
ready to do battle with the Department,” 
he said. “What you are doing is trimming 
all the morning papers with the large 
circulation by giving exclusives to a 
paper which most of the population 
doesn’t read.” Mr. Beha was astonished: 
“IT didn’t realize this,” he said. “That 
precedent has been going on long enough. 
Hereafter there will be no favorites.” 
And that’s been the situation ever since. 

* * * 


Gene Smith who specializes in covering 
news and features in utilities, atomic 
energy, mutual funds and insurance, was 


After gradu- 
in Medford, 


born in Somerville, Mass. 
ating from high school 


Mass., he attended an Academy at 
Hebron, Me., and then went to Dart- 
mouth College majoring in American 


literature and receiving an A.B. degree 
(cum laude) in 1949. He was graduated 
from Columbia School of Journalism and 
made an alternate on Pulitzer Travelling 
Fellowship in 1950. 

Mr. Smith’s first newspaper work was 
on the Medford, Mass., Mercury while 
he was in high school. During World 
War II and while in college he was a 
space writer for several Boston news- 
papers. He was a private first class in 
the war with the 78th Division and was 
discharged as athletic instructor and 
coach after ten months in special serv- 


ices. He played hockey, football and 
baseball. 
Before going with The New York 


Times in 1955 he had been on staff of 
the Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Herald Tribune. For the Times 
he has written a number of profiles about 
notable insurance executives. 

Mr. Smith lives in Orangeburg, Rock- 
land County, N. Y. and has a son, 

* * * 


John J. Nagle who started covering 
insurance news in June, 1958, is a native 
New Yorker who joined the business 
office of the New York Times in Novem- 
ber, 1927. After graduating from high 
school he took night courses in journal- 
ism and economics at New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia. After six years 
in the business office he joined the news 
staff of the Times covering real estate, 
foreign trading, advertising and elec- 
tronics. He has also written many stories 
about food. For three years he ran the 
column giving news about advertising 
agencies. His home is in Port Chester, 
the Bronx. He has a daughter, Nancy, 8. 

Yo 


Joseph E. McMahon, with the Times 
since 1927, had a Wall Sireet background 
before joining the newspaper. That ex- 
perience was as a statistician and market 
letter writer for two of the Street’s 
leading firms. Since joining the Times 
he has covered banking and insurance 
stories, as well as other fields of business 
and financial news. He now specializes 
in pension and other welfare benefit 
subjects. In World War I he was in the 
Navy serving on destroyers in convoy 
duty, 

Born in New York City, he was edu- 
cated in Catholic primary and secondary 
schools here. He attended the New 
School for Social Research and Pace 
College. 
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York President of 
Marine Institute 


KRATOVIL FIRST VICE’ PRES. 





Inselman Second Vice President; Torrey 
Treasurer and McDowell Executive 
Vice President 





Miles F. York, president of the Atlan- 
tic Companies, has been elected president 
of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, succeeding Madoe M. 
Pease, U. S. marine manager of the 
North British & Mercantile. Mr. York 
was also elected president of the Board 
of Underwriters of New York. 

Elected first vice president of both 
organizations is Emil A. Kratovil, pres- 
ident of Carpinter & Baker, Inc. He had 
been second vice president. 

The American Institute, founded 60 
years ago, is a trade association of 150 
companies writing ocean marine insur- 


ance in the United States. The board, 


EMIL 


A. KRATOVIL 


founded in 1820, is comprised of the 


same companies, 

Mr. York, associated with the Institute 
for seven years, is a director of the In- 
stitute, the Board of Underwriters, the 


Home Life Insurance Co., and the United 
States Salvage Association. He is vice 
chairman of the American Hull Insur- 
ance Syndicate, member of the board 
of managers and of the standing and 
finance committee of the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, a director of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York and vice president and man- 
ager of the Life Saving Benevolent As- 
sociation of New York. 

Mr. Kratovil, associated with AIMU 
for 20 years, is a director of the Insti- 
tute, the Board, the American Hull In- 
surance Syndicate, American Bureau of 
Shipping, Carpinter & Baker, the Unity 
Fire & General Insurance Co., and Pierce 
& Kilburn Corp. 

Other officers elected by the Institute 
and Board included: second vice presi- 
dent, George Inselman, president of the 
Marine Office of America; treasurer, 
Thomas M. Torrey, resident vice pres- 
ident in New York for the North Amer- 
ica Companies. 

Carl E. McDowell was re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the groups. 











YORK 


MILES F. 


Also elected were three new directors: 


Roy E. Carr, president, Providence 
Washington; Donald H. Miller, presi- 
dent, American International Marine 


Agency; and Raymond G. Shepard, vice 
president, Reliance. 

Mr. York, a Californian, was graduated 
from the University of California in 
1922, From 1922 to 1945 ‘the was asso- 
ciated with the Fireman’s Fund. In 1945 
he joined the Atlantic Companies as a 
vice president. He was elected executive 
vice president in 1951, and two years 
later he was named Atlantic’s tenth 
president. 

Mr. Kratovil was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1935, and in that year 
went with Wm. H. McGee & Co. In 
1946, following three years in the Navy 
he rejoined Wm. H. McGee and was 
named executive vice president and di- 
rector. He resigned in 1952 to become 
executive vice president of Carpinter & 
Baker, and was elected president in 
1953. 


R. A. Murphy Promoted to 
V. P. of Federal Insurance Co. 


The promotion of Robert A. Murphy 
to marine department vice president is 
announced by Percy Chubb, president of 
the Federal Insurance Co. He will be in 
charge of the company’s marine cargo 
underwriting. 

Mr. Murphy joined Chubb & Son in 
1934 as an adjuster in the cargo claims 
department and was appointed cargo un- 
derwriter in 1942 and manager of the 
department in 1954. He is vice president 
of Vigilant Insurance Company, an af- 
filiated company. 








Auto Rate Changes in Pa. 


New automobile insurance rates for 
Pennsylvania are announced by the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, effective December 8. 

Premiums for full coverage compre- 
hensive insurance for private passenger 
cars which include glass damage remain 
unchanged in many areas even though 
glass losses continue to increase and 
higher repair costs have produced larger 
loss payments. Comprehensive premiums 
have been changed in some territories 
based upon experience and these range 


from 10% decrease to 17% increase. 


Insureds may secure substantial com- 
prehensive premium reductions by pur- 
chasing comprehensive insurance on a 
$50 deductible basis. The deductible does 
not apply and full coverage is afforded on 


Polley Reelected as 
President of EUA 


MEETING HELD 1 IN NEW YORK 





President Sounds Cautious Note of 
Optimism; Many Committees Re- 
port on Activities of Year 





The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association was held Wed- 
nesday, December 10, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City. President Ar- 
thur L. Polley, vice president of the 
Hartford Fire, was reelected and John 
R. Robinson, president of the Phoenix 
Assurance of New York, with Charles 
M. Close, executive vice president of 
the Great American, were reelected 
vice presidents. 

S. Manager Earl D. Patton of the 
Northern Assurance was reelected treas- 
urer, 


A tone of cautious optimism was 
sounded by President Polley in his re- 
marks to the membership when he 


recounted the cycles inherent in the busi- 
ness and the effect of current trends 
upon the underwriting profit factor. 

Among committee reports given, there 
was special interest shown in comments 
of Rating Methods Research Commit- 
tee Chairman S. G. Behlmer, vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire, who reviewed 
current recommendations for processing 
the Radio Active Contamination As- 
sumption Coverage. He also commented 
at length upon the modernized program 
for handling underwriting inspection re- 
ports now being studied by the rating 
organization managers in the territory. 

Delinquent Agency Balances Commit- 
tee Chairman W. W. Allen, vice presi- 
dent of the Home, outlined studies of the 
committee with particular reference to 
the commingling of funds under the New 
York statute. He also cited the current 
credit situation and reported on the 
informal service available to members 
through the recommended procedures of 
this committee. 

{r. Robinson, as chairman of the 
executive committee, highlighted the 
completed Scholarship Program at the 
University of Maryland, College of Engi- 
neering, with details as to processing 
applicants from among the 1959 gradu- 
ates in high schools throughout the ter- 
ritory. 


Close Commends Agents 


Mr. Close, chairman of the conference 
committee, commended the Eastern 
Agents Conference for the constructive 
help given to the business through sug- 
gestions to expand educational and pub- 
lic relations activity among the state 


agents’ associations and_ their local 
boards. 
Membership Chairman R. Stoddart, 


vice president of the New York Under- 
writers, reported that new members 
raised the total to 136 companies but 
pending mergers effective December 31, 
would decrease that figure at the start 
of the new year. 

Public Relations Committee Chairman 
George C. Peacock, vice president of the 
Agricultural, outlined the fine perform- 
ance of the field clubs in promoting fire 
safety and their rapid expansion into 
the field of highway safety and accident 
prevention under multiple line opera- 
tions. He also dealt with the revival of 
a continuing “Insurance-to-Value Pro- 
gram” as suggested by the agents plus 
other subjects currently under review. 

Among guests attending the meeting 
were representatives of the Eastern 
Agents Conference headed by Charles 
H. Frankenbach, Westfield, N. J., and 
Valmore_ Forcier, Danielson, Conn. ; 
Archibald M. Dodge, Portland, Me.; H. 
Earl Munz, Paterson, N. J.; Joseph A. 
Neumann, ‘Jamaica, N. Y., and Elzey 
Walters, jr, Stamford, Conn. 





fire losses or theft losses when the en- 
tire automobile is taken. 

While private passenger collision pre- 
mium levels continue in effect in some 
territories, there are changes in $50 
and $100 deductible collision in other 
areas varying from 4% increase to 10% 
decrease. 


Pease Retiring From 
North British Group 
UNITED STATES MARINE MCR, 
Will be Succeeded at End of Year by 
Hahn, Now Assistant U. S. Megr.; 


Pease in Insurance Since 1910 








The North British Group announces 
retirement of Madoe M. Pease as United 
States marine manager and vice pres- 
ident, effective December 31. Robert W. 
Hahn, formerly assistant United States 





MADOE M. 


PEASE 


marine manager and closely associated 
with Mr. Pease since 1952, succeeds him 
as manager of the North British and 
Mercantile and Ocean Marine and as 
vice president and marine manager of 
the other associated companies—Pennsyl- 
vania Fire, Commonwealth, Mercantile, 
and Central Surety. 

Mr. Hahn will have charge of the 
group’s ocean marine department and al! 
ocean marine operations countrywide 
He will also act as marine agent for the 
Atlas Assurance. 

John Strauss, who since 1943 also has 
had an important part in the develop- 
ment of the ocean marine department, 
continues as underwriter. 

Mr. Pease entered insurance in_ 19ll 
when he joined the Hartford Fire in its 
automobile and marine departments, = 
rising to assistant secretary. He has 
served on many marine committees and 
was instrumental some years ago in 
organizing the Coastwise, Great Lakes 
& Inland Hull Association. 

Mr. Pease has just completed his 
tenure of office as president of the Amer 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
in which capacity he addressed the Cour- 
cil of the International Union of Marine 
Insurance at Salzburg last September 
discussing various aspects of the hull 
business. 

After graduating from Dartmouth Col 
lege in 1937, Mr, Hahn was employed 
by Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. in its marine 
department, He subsequently served If 
the U. S. Navy for four years. Returt- 
ing to Talbot, Bird until 1952, he then 
joined the North British Group. Mr: 
Hahn is a member of the America! 
Institute of Marine Underwriters am 
has served on several committees. He 
also a member of the corresponding 
committee of the Board of Underwriters 
of New York. 





Oberman Chairman of 


Brokers Joint Counc f 


Samuel Oberman of Samuel Obermat 
& Co., has been elected chairman 
the Broker Associations’ Joint Counc! 
He succeeds Max Klotz. Mr. Obermat 
who has been in insurance for 35, yea? 
as the head of his own organization, © 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Qualified Optimism Is Justified in 
Studying Insurance Progress Abroad 


By WituraM F. CusHMAN 
Vice President, American Foreign Insurance Association 


In any study regarding insurance 
abroad today, we must of necessity 
temper our thinking with mature op- 
timism lest the impact of many-springed 
pessimism might too seriously color our 
viewpoint. 

To the person even little interested 
and less informed about foreign condi- 
tions today, the rumors of strife and 
turmoil, the sharp edged tone of political 
news, the frequent items of storms, riots 
and unrest all make it clear that the 
world is far from tranquil. And, since 


WILLIAM F. CUSHMAN 


delicately susceptible to 
each and every such disturbance of the 
normal equilibrium, any insurance re- 


insurance is 


view must weigh past, present and fore- 
seeable future implications in addition 
to the normal study of figures. 


Insurance Growing and Prospering 
in Some Areas 


Business results insurance-wise cannot 
be summarized for the whole world in 
a single word. Some areas, fortunately, 
have some good news to set against the 
bad elsewhere. There continue, almost 
like logs defiantly drifting up stream 
against a strong current, areas where 
business prospers, expands and appears 
healthy (and with it insurance in gen- 
eral) in spite of what seems clearly to 
be unsound economic practices, never 
easing inflationary spirals, apparently 
fantastic over-extension of every credit 
facility and seemingly inevitable signs 
of complete absence of basic financial 
Security, 

Yet, because of what must be a de- 
mand by a consumer public (which like- 
Wise is credit top heavy), an inherent, 
absolutely essential element of unwaver- 
ing confidence furnishes the market the 
spirit and the buoyancy to keep every- 
thing booming. The one thing that gives 
Sense to it all is that the buying public 
apparently has urges, wants, appetites, 
that they are determined to satisfy and 
this offsets all the other factors and 
hag it insurance is growing and prosper- 
ng. 
Slower Markets Also Reported 


There are other areas which are ex- 
Periencing different reactions. Political 
tensions are causing tightening of purse 
Strings, Falling currencies are restrict- 
ing import abilities. Strict exchange con- 
trols are shutting off business expansion. 





All these and related conditions mean 
temporarily reduced insurance needs, 
slower markets, increased moral hazards, 
more difficult loss assessments, Tighter 
markets bring increased, more hungry 
competition sometimes unaware or even 
unmindful of the inevitable consequences. 

Other areas still are going along quite 
normally with genuine, healthy signs 
though, of course, world conditions have 
some impact everywhere and can never 
be completely overlooked. 

Marine insurance continues;to feel the 
effects of the frequent heavy blows with 
a sharp, added adverse trend in pre- 
miums because of economic and political 
conditions. 


Problems in Fire Field 


Fires are increasingly frequent and 
severe in widely scattered spots. Special 
perils are accounting for an increasing 
number of losses. Inflation and exchange 
fluctuation are too fast and often for 
the policyholder to keep insured to 
value, Individual carelessness, growing 
irresponsibility of help, indifference to 
hazards, all are increasing the fire fre- 
quency and loss severities. In general, 
the serious malady of insufficient cover, 
of failure to_obtain premium commen- 
surate with exposure, is being felt ever 
more seriously abroad. With purse strings 
drawing tighter, claims consciousness al- 
ways increases. 

Motor car insurance continues the 
stark specter everywhere. Other casu- 
alty classes, always much reduced in 
demand abroad, are more hopeful but 
of such small total that the motor car 
and the very debatable workmen’s com- 
pensation market predominate the casu- 
alty picture. 

Under present day conditions dishon- 
esty seems on the increase, fidelity 
covers are in need of close watching, 
pilferage, burglary and theft are in- 
creasingly hazardous covers, credit needs 
eternal vigilance. 

In simple words the prudent insurance 
man (and if he isn’t prudent what is he 
doing in insurance) today faces a never 
ending need for caution because he has 
such a complicated world to try to 
understand. Political tensions are on 
every side loaded with explosive possi- 
bilities on local area or worldwide scale. 
Nature seems constantly giving off sam- 
ples of a latent power to destroy in a 
few minutes what man in his egotistical 
pride regards as achievements of con- 
struction. Moral fiber shows its weak 
spots as financial pressure exceeds 
strength of character in high and low 
places. 


Moderate Optimism Justified 


The insurance picture abroad, as I see 
it today after a lifetime in the foreign 





William F. Cushman 


William F. Cushman, vice president 
of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, has a sound knowledge 
of foreign insurance problems and 
progress based upon 36 years of ex- 
perience with his organization. He 
has traveled to many of the 70 coun- 
tries which have branches of agencies 
of AFIA. He supervises the foreign 
administration of operations through- 
out the free world. 

A native of Stonington, Conn., Mr. 
Cushman graduated from Colby Col- 
lege and served briefly in World 
War I. His entire business career 
has been with AFIA. He is a member 
of the Insurance Society of New 
York, National Board of Foreign 
Trade, Far East America Council, 
Pan American Society and numerous 
other trade and civic associations. 











field, is a challenge of great dimension. 
I continue to be an optimist because I 
try to see the signs that make others 
pessimists and to use these signs to 
find a course to safety. I believe, if 
prudence guides our thinking, experience 
tempers our acting and intelligence mod- 
erates our optimism that those of us 
whose field of concern is the foreign 
insurance market in close collaboration 
with the national companies in other 
countries can preserve the security and 
maintain an increasingly healthy insur- 
ance economy. 

To this end it is the duty and the 
responsibility of each insurance under- 





writer and company in each area, to 
contribute what he can to the over-all 
experience and planning to keep the 
market strong. 

This is not as easy or as simple as 


it seems. Surprisingly enough, some- 
times, regardless of where one may live 
he will find those whose selfish impulses 
for some immediate advantage blinds 
them to what is in the general good for 
themselves and their industry and often 
times for the economic welfare of their 
own country. A damage which is thus 
accomplished in a business such as in- 
surance is usually the kind that can 
(Continued on Page 97) 


American Marine Market Prepared 


For Expansion of World Commerce 
By Cart E. McDoweE Lt 


Executive Vice President 
American Institute of Marine Underwriters 


As one approaches the end of a year, 
it is tempting to forecast the year’s 
results. Of course, the reader also an- 
ticipates that “year-end reviews” will 
forecast what is ahead. Now, anyone in 
marine insurance recognizes the re- 
luctance of the underwriter, anxious 
though he may be, to conclude in 
November that his end-year figures will 
eventually prove to be sound and satis- 
factory. Not only is he lacking essential 
facts and figures, but also he has sev- 
eral weeks still “at risk.” 

Also, with regard to looking ahead into 
the crystal ball of next year, we all 
realize that an underwriter cannot fore- 
cast perils of the seas. Ours is not a 
business based on actuarial results nor 
estimates of sales and production costs. 
There are some results and some things 
that can be forecast within a reasonable 
range of estimate. However, if the reader 
expects to learn any secrets, he should 
turn now to some other article. 


Improved Experience 


As to the current year, it does seem 
that underwriting on the basis of reali- 
ties was more characteristic of 1958 than 
it has been for the previous few years. 
Let’s hope that such a statement is not 
based on wishful thinking. Undoubtedly 
the recession and the accompanying lay- 
up of vessels, decreased values insured, 
and lower volume of export trade, sharp- 
ened the underwriting pencil. One is still 
encouraged, then, to feel that while 
total premiums written may have de- 
creased, the net profit to be realized 
actually may have improved. While this 
last comment applies particularly to 
cargo insurance, it would seem likely that 
hull underwriting was accomplished 
under the same influence, 

Looking further ahead—into the safer 
realm where any miscalculation of fore- 
cast will be lost in the memory of man 
—there is some encouragement for a 
conclusion that a higher level of world 
trade and of merchant shipping tonnage 
is ahead. Hence, a successfully competi- 
tive American marine market should 
have a larger volume of premium avail- 
able to it. 


Long Climb Ahead 


During the 12 years following World 
War II, the world has experienced an 
era of reconstruction and readiustment. 
There has not been a clearly defined path 
of progress — we have had too many 
Koreas, Suezes, Berlin airlifts, Indo- 
nesias, etc. Nevertheless, out of the 
unlimited rubble of statistics and ex- 
perience, one begins to see the enormous 
potential expansion of world-wide pro- 
duction and commerce and its collateral 
requirement for ships (and, we hope, 
underwriters). It almost seems as though 
the 1958 recession was a slowing down 
to catch a second breath for the long 
climb ahead. 

It certainly startled this writer to 
learn that steel capacity in the United 
States grew from 99 million tons to 140 





CARL E. 


McDOWELL 


million tons between 1950 and 1958. My 
thinking of “percent of capacity” figures 
in the steel industry was geared for 
many years to the 99 million-ton level. 
Now it is easy to realize how industry 
in this country, and generally in all 
industrialized countries, has laid the 
foundations for an astounding growth 
in commerce. 


The urgent problem which faces the 
world is strengthening the earning ca- 
pacity of people. There is a serious dan- 
ger of lag between developing the capac- 
ity to buy and releasing the bountiful 
output of the industrialized countries. 
Marine underwriters stand ready to ab- 
sorb the fortuitous risks of commerce, 
and thereby to encourage that commerce. 
3ut it seems to me that underwriters 
and everyone else should contribute 
some thinking and effort to the practical 
and the political problems associated 
with under-developed purchasing power 
around the world. 


Underwriters Can Contribute to 
Statesmanship 


This problem is being tackled in the 
World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, by the Export-Import Bank 
and the Development Loan Fund, and by 
various national, hemispheric, and inter- 
national proposals for financial organi- 
zations. The real solid effort of these 
organizations is sometimes lost in the 
confusion of destructive ideological com- 
petition from the Soviet-bloc and the 
impatient clamoring from lesser-devel- 
oped countries, 

Only patient and skilled statesmanship 
will conquer and resolve the impeding 
problems. Marine underwriters, in their 
way and in their area of activity, can 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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CP « LU Theil t ccdltent rograms for 1958 


1958 Eastern CPCU Institute 


By Watter J. 


Walter J. Hildenbrand, assistant secre- 
tary of the General Reinsurance Corp. in 
New York City, was general chairman of 


the Institute held earlier this year at 
Storrs, Conn. He reviews this top educa- 
tional gathering as follows: 


The importance of understanding and 
evaluating some of the problems faced 
by the insurance industry, if worthwhile 
solutions to these problems were to be 
achieved, was stressed in connection 
with the 1958 Eastern CPCU Institut: 
held on the campus of the University 
of Connecticut at Storrs, Conn., on 
June 10, 11 and 12. 

The program was under the joint 
sponsorship of the Connecticut, New 
Tersey and New York chapters of the 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. Attendance at the 
meeting was restricted to those persons 
who have obtained the CPCU designa- 
tion and consisted of day and evening 
schedules thus permitting the subject 
matter to be given the maximum cover- 
age. 

Problems and Speakers 

Problems covered during the three-day 
session, and the roster of outstanding 
men who helped those attending to ex- 
plore the subjects were: 

1. The current automobile problem 
from the standpoint of the producer and 
the company. Discussions for this prob- 
lem was led by Thomas N. Boate, man- 
ager, accident prevention department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies ; Edward H. Schroeder, vice presi- 
dent, Allstate Insurance Co.; Wvant J. 
Williams, secretary, Travelers: Richard 
C. Wagner, manager, casualty depart- 
ment, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, and William S. Gillam, re- 
search unit, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 

2. Business acquisition costs and the 
many problems involved therein for both 
producers and the companies for which 
the lineup of speakers was: Joseph F. 
Bender, assistant manager, 


Multi Peril 
Insurance Conference; C. Joseph Dan- 


HILDENBRAND 
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Danahy, Delaney & Min- 
etti; Alfred I. Jaffe, vice president, Jaffe 
Agency; Gustav F. Michelbacher, retired 
president, Great American Indemnity Co. 

3. The implications to producers and 
companies of the many mergers of life 
insurance with property and casualty 
insurers was the third topic, and the 
men who covered this very timely sub- 
ject were: Gustave Jay, partner, Jay, 
Schlesinger, Benisch & Lowy; G. Albert 
Lawton, vice president, Home Insurance 
Co.; Leroy Steinbeck, vice president, 
Life Insurance Co. of North America. 

The mixing of the opinions of these 
capable men representing various seg- 
ments of the insurance industry during 
the three-day session made this an 
exceptionally interesting and provocative 
meeting. 


ahy, partner, 


Membership of Chapter at 200 Mark 


By Georce J. Gugss, Jr., CPCU 


George . Guess, Jr., present president 
of the New York Chapter of CPCU, took 
over that office on July 1 and his report 
supplements that of Mr. Leonard on accom- 
plishments in New York during 1958. Mr. 
Guess is manager of the personal accounts 
department of Griswold & Co., Inc., New 
York insurance brokerage firm, and one 
of those most keenly interested in develop- 
ment of the CPCU movement. 

In 1958 chapter operations were con- 
verted to a fiscal year basis. All officers 
were elected, and committees appointed, 
for the period July 1, 1958 to June 30, 
1959. It was felt that the summer months 
would afford the incoming administration 
a better opportunity to appoint commit- 
tees and to plan activities for the coming 
year. 

The following committee chairmen 
were appointed: program, Charles F. 
McCarthy; education, G. Robert Ainslie; 
special studies, Donald D. Pillsbury; 
publicity, Ronald H. Randall; member- 
ship, William G. Diffenderfer; budget, 
Raymond J. Poltronieri; annual confer- 





ment and All-Industry luncheon, Melvin 
Warshaw. 
In September, an informal “get to- 


gether” meeting was held, with the new 
designees in attendance as guests of the 
chapter. Refreshments were served, cur- 
rent and past officers introduced and 
each new designee gave a_ thumbnail 
sketch of himself to the other members. 


CPCU Conferment in October 


October saw one of the year’s major 
events held. This was the annual All- 
Industry luncheon and conferment, held 
in the Empire Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. With approximately 300 people 
in attendance, representing ali phases 
of our profession, 22 new designees in 
this area were awarded diplomas by 
Harry J. Loman, dean of the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc. The guest speaker was 
Gustav F. Michelbacher, retired presi- 
dent of the Great American Indemnity. 


(Continued on Page 89) 





Progress in First Half of Year 
By A. Lestrz Lzgonarp, CPCU, CLU 


A, Leslie Leonard, Dean of the School 
of Insurance of Insurance Society of New 
York, concluded his term as president of 
the New York Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers at the end of June, 1958, and his 
report deals with the growing activities of 
the chapter during the first half of this 
year. Mr. Leonard, one of the leading 
educators in the insurance field, has been 
with the Insurance Society of New York 
for 12 years. 


The January meeting represented an 
innovation in that a program was ar- 
ranged with the New York Chartered 
Life Underwriters’ chapter where mem- 
bers of both professional organizations 
were in attendance. Through the cour- 
tesy of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., the group gathered in their spacious 
auditorium at 51 Madison Avenue and 
following refreshments heard a discus- 
“Planning Personal Financial 
Security” by Professor Patrick J. De 
Turo of St. Francis College. Mr, De 
Turo is an investment counsellor, author 
and lecturer on finance and investments. 
A lively question and answer period 
followed his presentation of the subject 
matter. 

The February meeting of chapter 
members was open to guests on a lim- 
ited basis and was held through the 
courtesy of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group in their fine auditorium. Oscar 
del Giudice, attorney and claims counsel 
with the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., addressed the group on “Impor- 
tant Aspects of Crime Losses.” His 
speech concerned some important trends 
in the fidelity and surety business, 
changing attitudes on the part of courts, 
loss preventive measures and _ trouble- 
some problems besetting companies writ- 
ing bonding business. Mr. del Giudice’s 
expert knowledge of all types of crime 
losses including burglary, theft, embez- 
zlement, forgery and surety enabled him 
to give a fascinating address. 


Joint Meeting With Buyers’ Group 


A joint luncheon meeting with the 
New York chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management was 
held at the Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel in 
March. J. B. Nichols, Jr., director of 
public relations of the American Credit 
Indemnity Co., was the main speaker. 
His subject, “Functions of Credit Insur- 
ance” was especially timely and helped 
the audience to understand a relatively 
little known part of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

As customary for many years, the 
April meeting was a social affair open 
only to CPCU chapter members and 
their wives or husbands, as the case 
might be. Lieutenant John Specht once 
again acted as host for the entire group 
by making the necessary arrangements 
for the use of the Officers Club at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Meetings of this 
sort serve a useful purpose by enabling 
chapter members to become better 


sion of 


known ‘9 each other. 
The meeting in May is traditionally 

devoted to assisting CPCU candidates 

to prepare for the June examinations. 

This is accomplished 

to which 


by holding an 


“open house” all candidates 


for the designation in the New York 
City area are invited. The America Fore 
Loyalty Group graciously granted us the 
use of their officers’ dining room for 
coffee and cakes. Following a social hour 
the candidates adjourned to the audi- 
torium and were addressed by Dr. Edwin 
S. Overman, assistant dean of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. 

Dr. Overman discussed with the stu- 
dents the proper way to review their 
year’s work in order to be satisfactorily 
prepared for the examination. He also 
described the method used by the 
American Institute in grading students’ 
examination papers and pointed out pro- 
cedures that candidates may adopt to 
achieve satisfactory results in the ex- 


amination room. As in the past, there 
was an overflow attendance at_ this 
meeting. 


CPCU History Completed 


June was the annual meeting of the 
chapter and the program was devoted 
exclusively to reports from chapter of- 
ficers and committee chairmen concern- 
ing their stewardship of chapter affairs 
during the previous months. Some infor- 
mation brought forth at this meeting 
may be of interest to readers, Miss Olive 
Shipman, who had worked on the project 
for several years, announced the com- 
pletion of a history of the formation of 
the American Institute of Property and 
Liability Underwriters and of the So- 
ciety of CPCU. This included a descrip- 
tion of the founding and early years of 
the New York chapter. 

Eugene A. Toale, a former president 
of the New York chapter and general 
chairman of the national annual meeting 
and seminar which was held in New 
York in 1957, was presented with a 
framed copy of a resolution of thanks 
voted by the board of directors. 

It was announced that the educational 
committee of the New York chapter had 
selected the winners of the J. George 
Kaplan Memorial Award. The students 
at the School of Insurance of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York who had 
written the ‘best essays during the pre- 
vious school year were Archihald B. Ed- 
gar, National Biscuit Co., whose thesis 
was titled “General Average,” and Rob- 
ert C. Reiss, Chubb & Son, who wrote 
on “The Fallacies of Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance.” 

The New York chapter was _ repre- 
sented at the 1958 CPCU national 
annual meeting and seminar held at New 


Orleans, October 1, 2 and 3. Donald 
Chadwick, Atlantic Companies, and_ 
Maynard Toelle, American Foreign 


Insurance Association, represented New 
York in debating against a team from 
the Pacific chapter on the question 
“Resolved That Rating Bureaus Are in 
the Public Interest.” Leona _ Seldow, 
broker, presented a paper on “The 
Interrelationship of Economics and In- 
surance,” while Edgar E. Isaacs, Atlan- 
tic Companies, and A. Leslie Leonart 
took part in a panel presentation on 
“An Analysis of the Expense Portion of 
the Premium Dollar.” 


Guess Elected President 


The meeting was concluded by the 
introduction of the new officers of the 
CPCU chapter: George J. Guess, Jr., 
president; Leona Seldow, first vice presi- 
dent; Henry A. Herman, Jr., second vice 
president: Melvin A. Holmes, secretary; 
William R. Jackson, treasurer, and tw 
new directors, John W. Specht and 
Edgar E. Isaacs. 
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Doctrine of Proximate Cause 


Law Requires Injury Complained of Must Result So Directly 


From Wrongful Act It Might Have Reasonably Been Expected 


to Occur Under the Particular Circumstances 


By Georce I. Gross 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger, Attorneys, New York City 


George I. Gross ts a well known member of the long prominent New York City law 
firm of Powers, Kaplan & Berger. The firm has been closely associated with the in- 
surance business for years. Its partners have been active as counsel for the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, New York Board of Fire Underwriters and numer- 
ous other associations in the industry, as well as representing companies and individuals 
Mr. Gross is the author of many authoritative articles on legal phases of insurance, has 
had extensive teaching experience and is an active member and legal advisor of several 


organizations in the industry. 


This article by Mr. Gross cn proximate cause is one of the most complete ever pre- 
pared on that subject, from an insurance standpoint. Part I, which follows, deals with 
the doctrine of proximate cause in the law of torts. Parts II and IIT, in succeeding 
weeks, will deal with the doctrine as applied in the law of insurance. 


The concept of proximate cause is 
based upon the phenomenon of causa- 
tion, a principle which children employ 
every day in the process of growing up. 
When Junior drops a rubber ball to the 
ground, he socn learns that it bounces 
and will continue to bounce at a dimin- 
ishing rate until its energy is dissipated, 
unless it is diverted from its course by 
some independent agency. In this re- 
spect the concept of proximate cause 
is a simple one, but when applied in the 
law to an infinite variety of factual situ- 
ations, it evokes as many divergent ap- 
proaches in its application as there are 
varying philosophies of human conduct 
and experience, with resultant differing 
conclusions. 

It is this aspect of the subject which 
makes the study of proximate cause such 
an intriguing one, but the complexities 
of the subject are so extensive and the 
judicial decisions so bountiful and en- 
compassed with such varying results, 
that the best I can hope to do in this 
limited space available for exploration 
of the subject, is to leave one with a 
general awareness of the principles in- 
volved in the doctrine and perhaps some- 
what better prepared to consider appli- 
cability of the doctrine to the varying 
situations which appear in insurance 
companies’ loss files. 

It is my purpose to trace the general 
development of the doctrine of proxi- 
mate cause and indicate the manner in 
which it has been applied in some of 
the leading cases both in the law of 
torts and in the law of insurance. 

On an oceasion when one may have 
to think about the subject of proximate 
cause, I might suggest recalling the 
following story. It was told to me by an 
official of one of the underwriting com- 
panies that specializes in risks in the 
Far East, and he “reported” to me that 
this case went to the highest British 
courts in India for decision: 


Four Englishmen and a Cat 


Four Englishmen who were in the 
cotton business one day decided to buy 
a cat. Each was to have a one-fourth 
Interest in the cat, but not an interest in 
equity (which would amount to an un- 
divided interest in the whole cat). To 
the contrary, they decided that the first 
nglishman was to own the right front 
quarter, the second the left front quarter, 
and so on, One day the cat cut its 
right front paw, and the owner of the 
right front quarter of the cat was told 
y his partners that it was his responsi- 
ility to take care of the wound, 

He crudely bandaged the paw, and 
When someone offered the suggestion 
that kerosene had healing qualities he 
Poured a generous dose over the band- 
‘ge. This agitated the bewildered cat 
and after unsuccessfully attempting to 





rid himself of the bandage, he scampercd 
away. In doing so, he stepped on a burn- 
ing match, carelessly tossed awav by his 
erstwhile nurse as he lit a cigarette. 

The kerosene-soaked bandage immedi- 
ately caught fire, and the becrazed ani- 
mal made a dash into the adjoining 
warehouse where the cotton was stored. 
In a short time the warenevse and its 
contents were no more. 

The three partners who were the own- 
ers of the uninjured three-quarters of 
the cat sued the first-aid dispenser for 
their part of the loss, on the ground that 
it was his interest in the cat that had 
caused the fire and damage. 

My informant relates, however, that 
the court ruled that the proximate 
cause of the loss was the fact that the 
cat got into the warehouse, and clearly, 
it was not his injured paw but the three 
uninjured ones that carried him into the 
warehouse. The court therefore dis- 





missed the case against the defendant 
and awarded him damages in his coun- 
ter-suit against his three partners. 


The Law of Torts 


The doctrine of proximate cause as 
appiied in insurance is derived from the 
doctrine as applied in the law of torts.’ 
There are many judicial definitions ‘of 
the term “proximate cause” in the law of 
torts, but the difliculty with them is 
that in large measure they have been 
formulated with the background of a 
particular case in mind. 

In general terms, | think of proximate 
cause in the law of torts as that cause 
(the negligent act) which, in its natural 
and continuous sequence of causes and 
effects unbroken by any independent in- 
tervening cause, produces the result (the 
damage or injury) complained of and 
without which the result would not have 
occurred; and under such circumstances 
that the result ought to have been fore- 
seen or reasonably anticipated by a 
person of ordinary prudence in the exer- 
cise of ordinary care, or that some simi- 
lar injury might result therefrom as a 
natural and probable consequence. 

The term “proximate” literally means 
“very close, as in space, time, order or 
meaning.” Thus the term “proximate 
cause” literally means the cause nearest 
to the effect produced. But in the law 
of negligence, and in insurance, the 
term is not confined to its literal mean- 
ing as indicated in the dictionary defini- 
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tion. While in certain cases 


of 








direct 


injury the proximate cause may be the 
immediate cause of the injury, in other 


cases it is not the 


‘Gmmediate,” 


but 


rather the “efficient” or thé “prodticing” 
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Represented by Outstanding General Agencies in 20 States 


We offer a liberal contract designed for the General Agent 


interested in long term growth who wants expert service and sympathetic 


attention to all his problems. Inquiries invited. 
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Problems of Competition and Commissions 






New York Merritt Committee Report Cited to Show Chaos Which Can 
Follow Open Competition in Rates; Producers Want Rate Filings 


to Include Provision for “Just, Reasonable” Compensation 


By Hersert S. BREWER 


President, New York State Association of Insurance Agents 


A year neither comes nor goes with- 
out presenting its problems. Today, to 
insurance agents and brokers facing the 
crushing double load of reduced com- 
missions and loss of market in the auto- 
mobile field is added the dark shadow of 
commission cuts to come in other fields. 
At a time like this it is difficult to be 
objective about such things but year-end 
is the time to get down to basic funda- 
mentals. 

To talk about commissions which is 
uppermost in every producer’s mind we 
must look at the other factors involved 
with commissions—competition and re- 
stricted market. 

We are being told on all sides that 
we producers are the major difference 
between the premium charged by the 
direct writers and that charged by the 
so-called bureau companies. Sometimes 
this is a little hard to understand when 
the difference can amount to twice the 
total commission we receive. Further, 
it has been definitely shown that while 
the commission paid by direct writers 
is lower than that paid by bureau com- 
panies, the reverse is true when we look 
at other acquisition costs and loss ad- 
justment costs (reflecting things that 
independent producers do in assisting 
loss adjustment that captive agents don’t) 
so that total expense is nearly equal. 


New York City Conditions Worse 


In addition we find that in the New 
York City area where commission re- 
ductions are the rule rather than the 
exception that the market has gotten 
progressively worse and any producer 
who has now been made theoretically 
competitive by reduced commissions 
would have his contract cancelled were 
he to hire a group of young men to 
solicit the general public for auto in- 
surance in the same manner as do the 
direct writers. 

How can we explain the fact that the 
direct writers at lower rates (but not 
lower expenses) are out actively solicit- 
ing auto business while the bureau com- 
pany underwriters are standing on their 
heads to keep from accepting business ? 
Of course, the rating structure must 
be wrong but it’s deeper than that. 
Since the South Eastern Underwriters 
Association decision we seem to worship 
at the shrine of competition in rates and 
any individual company is encouraged 
to file a rate based on some surmised 
saving that will enable it to go after 
the first class business and ignore the 
poor classes. 

This, of course, is unfair competition 
but this fact must not be allowed to 
see the light of day because of the 
spectre of Federal regulation stalking 
the insurance commissioners and the in- 
dustry. 

In 1911 a joint legislative committee 
of the New York State legislature spoke 
out with some plain truths about the 
chaos that individual competition had 
brought to the insurance industry. This 
committee, known as the Merritt Com- 
mittee, made some interesting comments 
that bear repeating now. 


Evils of Open Competition 


“First, it is recognized that a rate 
equitably should depend upon the 
hazard: that the hazard, however, is 


known in general only by experience; 
that for this no one company has a 
broad enough experience of its own and 
that, therefore, the making of equitable 
rates demands cooperation; furthermore, 
since the same rates are needed by all 
the companies, economy would suggest 
that the work should not be duplicated. 

“Second, it has been demonstrated by 
the experience of all times and all places 
that open competition in fire insurance 
is an unstable condition which leads to 
the general weakening of the companies, 
and eventually to the elimination of 
small companies, further that under open 
competition there is always discrimina- 
tion in favor of the policy-holder with 
influence. 

“The only alternative to open competi- 
tion is, however, combination not merely 
to make but to maintain rates. This in 
general or certainly to a degree makes 
it impossible for the public to obtain 
insurance except at the prices fixed by 
the combination. This inability to bar- 
gain is resented by the public and the 
rate-making organizations have been re- 
ferred to as trusts and combinations in 
restraint of trade, and in many states 
so-called anti-compact laws have been 
passed forbidding the companies to com- 
bine either to make or maintain rates. 


Independent Rating Can Bring 
Higher Rates 


“Third. The effect of the anti-compact 
laws has been not to bring back a state 
of open competition, for this, as has 
been said, is an impossible condition, 
but to introduce a weakened substitute 
for combination, the selling of ‘advisory’ 
rates by an independent rater. These 
rates in general are observed but as 
the companies are under no agreement 
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Herbert S. Brewer 


Herbert S. Brewer of Lockport, N. Y., 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, is spokes- 
man for one of the largest state groups 
of agents in this country. He has been 
in insurance for 20 years and in 1946 
purchased the Henry J. Brumley Agency. 
This office is now known as the Brewer 
& Brumley Agency and has been a 
member of the New York State Associa- 
tion for 36 years. Mr. Brewer served 
in World War II; in 1948 he was 
awarded the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Distinguished Service Award, 

With the New York State Association 
Mr. Brewer has served on the executive 
committee, was a regional vice president, 
co-chairman of membership development 
for two years, treasurer and executive 
vice president before becoming president 
this year. 

He is a past president of the Lockport 
Board of Fire & Casualty Underwriters; 
active in the Insurance Federation of 
New York and on the insurance com- 
mittee of the City of Lockport. He has 
been chairman of the Salvation Army 
Board, director of the Niagara County 
TB Association, past president of the 
Exchange Club and member of numerous 
civic and social organizations in his 
home city. 
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to maintain them, the way is open to 
gross discrimination. 

“The tendency of independent rating 
is in general toward higher rates and 
toward a weakening of the _ beneficial 
economic effects of schedule rating. The 
discrimination in anti-compact states has 
become so offensive that there is a 
strong movement toward state regula- 
tion. 

“Fourth, State regulation is recognized 
as a far more logical condition than one 
in which anti-compact laws prevail, and 
in the main the objections to it are 
practical rather than theoretical. The 
principal question to decide is whether 
the conditions warrant so radical a step 
and whether it is likely that conditions 
would thereby be materially improved. 

“The most serious theoretical objection 
to state rating is that it would be likely 
to make it impossible for a company to 
recoup itself after a conflagration. The 
practical objections lie in the possibilities 
of its being used for political effect and 
the fact that the state does not possess 
and could not obtain, except with great 
pains and expense, the expert knowledge 
upon which to make rates properly. 

“Fifth. It does not appear that there 
has been an excessive profit in the 
business; this would seem to indicate 
that the premiums have on the whole 
not been too large. Discrimination be- 
tween classes, is, however, found to 
exist, particularly in the too high rating 
of ‘preferred risks.’ These are condi- 
tions, however, which will be cured by 
publicity and the general tendency 
toward equitable rating is unmistakable. 


Equitable Rates Through Combination 


“Sixth. Not only is combination neces- 
sary for equitable rating, but conversely 
the making of equitable rates is the 
consideration which should be demanded 
of the companies for the right to com- 
bine. 

“Seventh. It is believed that competi- 
tion and publicity are sufficient to in- 
sure this, particularly as the manifest 
tendency of schedule rating is in this 
direction. 

“Eighth. It is shown that there is in- 
tense competition among the members of 
rate-making organizations and that this 
condition differentiates such organiza- 
tions from so-called trusts, that excessive 
rates are not desired as tending to lead 
to a dissolution of the combination and 
also the organization of new competing 
companies and that a strong competition 
exists in most parts of the country from 
non-board and mutual companies.” 

Furthur, in 1914 in his report to the 
legislature, Superintendent of Insurance 
Emmet stated: 


Acute Competition Destroys Stability 


“The fact is, a stable insurance busi- 
ness cannot be conducted upon a basis 
of open and acute competition. In this 
respect, the situation differs radically 
from that in an ordinary mercantile 
business. The grocer, for instance, knows 
the price which he has to pay for his 
goods, and will avoid fixing a retail price 
so low as to endanger his solvency. 

“But, in the case of insurance, the in- 
demnity is sold before the cost—that is 
the loss—is known, and consequently, 
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the seller of insurance is tempted in 
competition to reduce his price below 
what will prove to be the cost, measured 
by the actual loss sustained. 

“This inevitable tendency has _ been 
thoroughly demonstrated in a sorrowful 
succession of rate wars, and it is now 
pretty generally accepted as a fact by 
those most conversant with the insur- 
ance business that a condition of open 
competition is absolutely untenable in 
practice, however, it may be in theory, 
and that such a condition simply cannot 
be made the basis for a stable system 
of insurance.” 

From these cogent observations grew 
Article 8 of the Insurance Law which 
is our rating section. During the years 
that preceded the SEUA decision Article 
8 brought tremendous stability to_ the 
insurance business in the State of New 
York. During that period and now the 
chaos which led to the development 0! 
Article 8 seems to be completely for- 
gotten and critics like to state that 
competition was stifled and that rates 
tended to be too high. 

It is obvious to anyone who was in the 
business during that period that 11 
surance was highly competitive and this 
fact, of course, is completely proven by 
the ability of new companies and new 
producers to break in and make thei 
way successfully in the insurance bust 
ness. That rates were “not excessivé 
inadequate, unfairly discrimintaory 
otherwise unreasonable” was guarantee 
by good regulation in the State of New 
York and borne out by the overall figures 
of premiums and losses during that 
period. 


Present Unfair Competition Leaves 
Some Uninsured 


After the SEUA decision and_ the 
apparently horrible thought of. Feder 
intervention, the rating section We 
made porous which, rather than stimulat- 
ing proper competition, gave loopholes 
for unfair competition to skim the crea 
and not partake of the ever-increasimt 
social obligation to provide insuranct 
for all. ; ; 

Some observers are beginning to 5 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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American interests spend at least 


$200,000,000* 
A YEAR 


on overseas insurance. 


How much commission are 





YOU 





collecting on this kind of business? 





ORLD 
Cc ¥ My 


specialists in overseas coverage of American risks since 1919 stand ready 


to help you participate in this profitable business. 


FREE booklet, “Hidden Dangers,” 
prepared expressly for your use 
with prospects, will help you 
capitalize on the inviting business 
possibilities open to U.S. brokers 
and agents through the coverage of 
their local clients’ foreign risks. 

It is yours for the asking. 


*This is a fair estimate—the actual amount may be considerably larger. 





American International Underwriters Corp. 
Dept. F, 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me 





copies of “Hidden Dangers,” to help me pros- 
pect for overseas business. 
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General eT ie Inc. 


52 Years of Service to the Capital Stock Insurance Business; Organization 


Ope rations And N 


In recent years the catastrophe role of 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., has be- 


come better known to many company loss 


executives, ficldmen, and agents. When 
thousands of claims follow in the wake 
of a disaster, newspapers, magazines, 1ad:o 
broadcasts, and television commentators 
have on many occasions described how this 
major adjusting arm of the capital stock 
property and casualty insurance companies 
speeds prompt and equitable loss payments 
on behalf of its companies. 

Perhaps less well known in general in- 
surance circles are the Bureau’s day-to-day 
services to its shareholders, internal 
methods of keeping its staff informed of 
new trends in the property insurance busi- 
ness, and constant emphasis on high stand- 
ards of adjusting performance. In_ the 
belief that the purpose, history, present 
organization, and objectives of the Bureau 
may be of timely interest, the following 
is presented: 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., is a 
national loss and claim adjusting organiza- 
tion owned by nearly 300 capital stock 
fire and casualty insurance companies and 
their affiliates. The Bureau has nearly 
400 branch offices strategically situated in 
35 states and the District of Columbia. 
Its permanent staff of more than 2,200 
adjusters is thoroughly experienced in the 
handling of all types of losses and cla‘ms 
under every class of property and liability 
insurance policy. 

The board of directors of General Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., is composed of 30 
chief executives of its shareholders. W. L. 
Nolen is chairman of the board; K. B. 
Hatch and John A. North are vice chair- 
men. Mr. Nolen, U. S. manager of the 
North British Group, has been an officer 
of the Bureau since 1955. Mr. Hatch is 
president of the Reliance Insurance Co.; 
Mr. North president of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co. 

Active management of the Bureau is 
the responsibility of President R. G. 
Bachman. His administrative staff in- 
cludes the following chief executives of 
the organization: Eli Berger, secretary- 
treasurer; John W. Park, assistant secre- 
tary; W. D. Venable, executive assistant ; 
J. H. Donaldson, casualty claims counsel; 
Allan Wikman, director of education and 
research; Lewis Lunsford, associate 
director of education and_ research; 
Warren E. Begas, manager, automohile 


fleet division; and John L. O’Meara, 
controller. Executive offices of the 
Bureau are located at 123 William 


Street, New York City. 
Regional Departments and Territorial 
Managers 


President Bachman directs operations 
of the four regional departments of the 
Bureau. Harry J. Boyle is general man- 
ager, Pacific Coast department; f. EF 
Miazza general manager, Southwestern 
department; Paul M. Douglass general 
manager, Southeastern department, and 
William T. Murphy general manager, 
Eastern department. These key regional 
executives are aided by a staff of de- 
partmental executives, territorial man- 
agers, general adjusters, and field 
examiners. 

Special mention should be made here 
about the bureau’s use of territorial 
managers. These men are charged with 
administrative work in the field, where 
they contact agents and company repre- 
sentatives, review the work of ad- 
justers, check the efficiency of branch 
offices, and thereby bring Bureau man- 
agement into direct contact with terri- 
torial operations. 
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Adjusting staff of the Bureau’s recent storm claims office at Wilmington, N. C., 
which was established promptly after Hurricane Helene, the eighth of the 1958 
season, battered the coast of the Carolinas on September 27. By October 25, 
exactly four full weeks after the storm struck, the Bureau had received approxi- 
mately 13,000 assignments and had closed more than 10,000, using 189 adjusters 
from all four of its regional departments. 
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Elliott’s Peachtree Studio 
ROY G. BACHMAN 
President, General Adjustment Bureau 


privately-owned adjusting companies and 
independent adjusting firms were brouglr 
within the new organization. The Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Ine, 
was incorporated in New Jersey in 1930; 
it was re-organized and incorporated ill 


New York in 1932. 
FCAB to GAB in 1947 


The FCAB changed its name to Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, Inc., in June, 
1947, taking over the corp: rate title of 
the original General Adjustment Bureau 
organized in 1906. This change of name 
resulted from the expansion of the Bu- 
reau’s adjustment activities. With the 
growth of its facilities and the great 
increase in the volume of insurance 
written by its companies, the Bureau 
had broadened its activities to include 
the adjustment of automobile, inland 
marine, casualty, and other types of 
claims. Its board of directors felt that 
the title “Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc.” was too retric tive in nature, 
hence the name was changed to describe 
the Bureau’s broad functions more ac- 
curately. 

Losses and Claims Closed in 1957 

Fire and allied lines losses constitut 
the great bulk of the Bureau’s assign- 


ments. The total volume of losses and 
claims closed during 1957 was as follows 


Fire and allied lines ...... 652,089 
Automobile physical damage — 159,539 
CEE Ge. 4 Speer eee 107,915 
Marine qihcsisl.. So — 87,500 
Aircraft, physical damage. . 380) 

WOU. abies ee ee. 1,008,023 


An important aspect of the Bureau’ 
automobile assignments is management’ 
constant emphasis on the public rela- 
tions Opportunities in the adjustment 0! 
transient losses. It continues to remin( 
its adjusters that when such losses occut, 
the insureds are strangers in unfamiliar 
surroundings, and hence merit an extra 
measure of Bureau service. The addi 
tional time and attention be Bureau 
adjusters have devoted to the special 
needs of these travelers far from home 
have often been the subject of letters 
of commendation from appreciative 
policyholders and have done much te 
impress the insuring public with the 
nationwide claims service offered by the 
Bureau’s companies. 


Casualty Claims Facilities 


All four regional departments of the 
Bureau are fully staffed to handle cas 
ualty claims. As clear evidence of how 
rapidly the Bureau’s casualty divisio! 
has grown in the past 10 years, " 
should be noted that although ths 
division handled only 17,453 assignments 
in 1947, the total number of casualty 
assignments closed in 1957 was 107,915 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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premium income with Aetna’s 
simplified’ accident and health program 


_ Ask the Aetna fieldman... 


Accident and Health insurance has long been one of the 
easiest-to-tap and most dependable sources of new pre- 
mium income—and that is doubly true when you use the 
Aetna’s simplified selling program. 


Point No. 1 about this program is that forms have been 
so simplified that top-flight Aetna coverages are now far 
easier to explain—can be sold in less time. 


Point No. 2 is that there is a coverage adapted to each 
prospect’s needs—whether Blanket Medical, Income Pro- 
tection, Travel Accident and Baggage, Fixed Expenses 





Meet Earl C. Stevens 
State Agent, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Earl is a na.ive of New Orleans 
and received his education at 
Tulane and the University of 
South Carolina. Prior to 
joining the Aetna in 1947 he 
had extensive experience in 
general construction and en- 
gineering work, and served 
four years with the Armed 
Forces, attaining the rank of 
first lieutenant. He is a grad- 
uate of the Aetna Multiple 
Line Training School, and is 
a member of the Texas Insur- 
ance Fieldmen’s Association, 
Corpus Valley Division. 


Disability, Key Employee Insurance or Hospitalization. 
In addition, the new Aetna streamlined Health policy 


is now available. 


Remember, too, that Aetna’s realistic rate structure and 
long-established record for paying claims promptly and 
cheerfully are strong reasons for pushing Aetna’s Acci- 


dent and Health lines. 


Get full information on the Aetna simplified selling pro- 
gram and attractive sales aids from the Aetna Fieldman. 


Why not call him today? 


Meet Roy V. Raymond 
Manager, Delmar, N. Y. 


Roy is a charter member and 
one of the three original 
founders of the Casualty and 
Surety Club of Albany, N.Y.; 
also Chairman of the Board 
of Coordinators, Russell Sage 
College, in charge of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Department, 
and a member of the Albany 
Field Club. When not busy 
helping agents with their 
problems, Roy devotes his 
time to woodworking. He 
specializes in boatbuilding, 
and has his home on the banks 
of the famed Hoosac River. 




















AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


55 ELM STREET HARTFORD, 15, CONNECTICUT 
Clinton L. Allen, President 
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General Adjustment Bureau 


(Continued from Page 72) 


Of the casualty income received in the 
last six months of 1957, more than two- 
thirds was derived from automobile 
liability, both bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage claims. The balance of the 
income was derived from liability other 
than automobile, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, fidelity and surety, and miscel- 
laneous lines, 

The Bureau’s casualty division has 
also been providing facilities for its 
shareholders under the New Jersey Un- 
satisfied Claim and Judgment Fund Law. 
This statute requires that the com- 
panies writing a automobile liability insur- 
ance in New Jersey investigate, adjust, 
prepare for trial, and try at their own 
expense such cases involving uninsured 
motorists as are assigned to them by 
the Unsatisfied Judgment Board. A total 
of 133 companies have designated the 
Bureau as their adjusting agent for the 
purpose of discharging their obliga- 
tions. Bureau facilities used for this 
program are separate _and distinct from 
all other operations. Costs are recovered 
from the companies quarterly; such costs 
are allocated to the companies on the 
basis of their premium writings in the 
state. The operation has been in exist- 
ence since April 1, 1955. 

The Maryland Unsatisfied Claim and 
Judgment Fund Law, similar in form to 
the New Jersey law, will become effective 
June 1, 1959. The Bureau has been asked 
to set up similar facilities in Maryland. 
Up to the present time 97 companies 








Roy G. Bachman 


Election of Roy G. Bachman as presi- 
dent of General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
last May climaxed an insurance career 
that begain in 1926, when he became a 
staff adjuster for Windle, Burlingame 
and Dargan, Inc. He was subsequently 
appointed Florida state agent for the 
Public Fire Insurance Co. He later be- 
came assistant secretary of that firm. 

Mr. Bachman joined General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., in 1933 as assistant 
manager of the Memphis branch office. 
Four years later he was transferred to 
the Atlanta departmental office as gen- 
eral adjuster. In 1938 he was called to 
the national office in New York City and 
appointed assistant general manager in 
1939. He served in this capacity until 
1948 when he was transferred to Atlanta 
as general managtr of the Bureau’s 
Southeastern Department. In October, 
1955, he was again called to the national 
office and appointed assistant to the 
president. In May, 1956, he was elected 
executive vice president. 








have designated the Bureau as their ad- 
justing agency under the statute. 
Catastrophe Operations 

The Bureau’s present structure has 
the advantage of enabling it to marshal 
a large force of adjusters and clerical 
assistants whenever a catastrophe creates 
a sudden large influx of losses for its 
companies. To give its shareholders 
prompt loss adjusting service on such 
occasions, the Bureau may open emer- 
gency adjusting offices in the disaster 
area. The Bureau then staffs these 
temporary facilities with experienced 
personnel; if necessary, it may even rush 
adjusters and clerks from other regional 
departments and borrow catastrophe- 
seasoned members of the staffs of the 
Western Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
and the Underwriters Adjusting Co. 

These all-out efforts on behalf of its 
shareholders were best illustrated in the 
late Summer and Fall of 1954 when Hur- 
ricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel produced 
344,000 storm assignments for the Bureau 
and made it necessary to open 59 tempo- 
rary offices in a 13-state area. At these 
emergency facilities hundreds of men 
and women worked full time on the ad- 
justment and processing of storm claims. 

During any normal year, various other 
catastrophes require the Bureau to es- 
tablish temporary offices in communities 
where there have been sudden concen- 


trations of many claims. Examples of 
one emergencies during the past 12 years 
vere the Texas City disaster (1947); 
South Amboy explosion (1950); Waco, 
San Angelo, and Worcester tornadoes 
(1953); Northeast floods (1955); Billings 
hailstorm (1955); West Coast wind- 
storms and floods (1955-56); Reno 
explosions and fire (1957); Hurricane 
Audrey (1957) ; Cheyenne hailstorm 
second major hailstorm in the Billings 
area in recent years (1958); California 
refinery fire damage (1958); and Hurri- 
cane Helene (1958). 


Hurricane Audrey Claims 


Last year the Bureau’s performance 
after Hurricane Audrey was an outstand- 
ing example of how the organization 
serves its shareholders and their in- 
sureds following a catastrophe. Less 
than two months after Audrey battered 
the Gulf Coast region on June 27, 1957, 
the Bureau was able to announce that it 
had closed 92.6% of the assignments re- 
ceived. 

To establish this record, its South- 
western department staff (aided by ad- 
justers rushed to the catastrophe area by 
the Bureau’s Eastern, Southeastern and 
Pacific Coast departments as well as by 
the Western Adjustment & Inspection 
Co.) closed 51,087 of the 55,183 assign- 
ments received by August 22, just 56 days 
after the hurricane had wreaked its 
havoc. These losses represented a sum 
of $15,967,707 that was paid to insureds 


by the capital stock property and casu- 
alty insurance companies represented by 
the Bureau. 

General Adjustment Bureau’s perform- 
ance after Hurricane Audrey was highly 
praised by the Commissioner of In- 
surance of Louisiana as well as in many 
commendations that the organization re- 
ceived from the National Board, com- 
pany executives, rating bureaus, agents, 
and insureds. 

Within the past two months the Bu- 
reau handled the Hurricane Helene as- 
signments in the Carolinas. Although 
only about 14,000 assignments were in- 
volved, they were serviced by 189 ad- 
justers dispatched to the area by all 
four departments of the Bureau. 


War Damage and Atomic Energy 
Assignments 


During World War II the Federal 
government was quick to utilize the 
services of the Bureau’s trained per- 
sonnel for the adjustment of war dam- 
age claims. The Bureau was appointed 
claims service manager for the War 
Damage Corp.; its men subsequently 
handled claims in the U. S., Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

In recent years the government also 
has recognized its liability for claims 
resulting from atomic tests. In an effort 
to maintain good public relations and 
to safeguard public funds, the Atomic 
Energy Commission requested the Bu- 
reau to handle such claims. This request 
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YOUR CLIENTS AGAINST LOSS 


You as an insurance agent have an obligation to your clients to 
suggest the protection of a professional liability (errors and 
omissions) policy. Mistakes can happen, but you can protect 
your client against loss for his acts and for the acts of others for 
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EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
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San Francisco 6, California 








The Agency System... 


An American Tradition 


was approved by the board of directors. 

By way of preparation for the Bu- 
reau’s participation in the nuclear 
energy property damage program of the 
insurance business, 45 senior men (pri- 
marily general adjusters strategically 


located throughout the U. S.) have ob- 
tained security clearance from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. An addi- 


tional number will be cleared in connec- 
tion with the liability program of the 
capital stock insurance business. The 
men accredited by the AEC have already 
been briefed on the basic principles of 
nuclear energy. 

War claims and atomic energy assign- 
ments are not the only types of special 
problems that Bureau adjusters may be 
called upon to service. In 1952 a Bureau 
cotton specialist handled an assignment 
in Japan; in 1954 an oil expert flew to 
Saudi Arabia; early this year a senior 
adjuster returned from a landslide loss 
assignment that took him to a dam site 
in the Zambesi River country of South 
Africa. 

Accounting Program 

On July 1, 1957, the Bureau instituted 

an assessment Plan in order to 1) es- 
tablish a more economical method of 
recovering its operational costs; 2) aid 
its shareholder companies in reducing 
their loss handling expenses; and 3) 
effect many internal savings. Since the 
closer control of Bureau operating ex- 
penses which this program has brought 
about has been reflected in many phases 
of the organization’s accounting systems 
and procedures since that time, Bu- 
reau. personnel are more than ever 
aware of the importance of being con- 
stantly vigilant about administrative ex- 
pense and loss handling costs. The Bu- 
reau’s campaign for greater economy 
manifests the present management’s con- 
tinuing efforts to adapt the organization 
to the changing needs of its share- 
holder companies. 
_ The Bureau also is keeping pace with 
its companies as they use the latest 
electronic devices to save time, simplify 
procedures and cut costs. The organi- 
zation has used the IBM-Hollerith 
system of machine bookkeeping for 
many years. As part of the methods 
and systems program begun in 1957 to 
further coordinate Bureau accounting 
operations with its four regional head- 
quarters, IBM 65-66 Data Transceivers 
were recently installed. 

These machines now provide — the 
Bureau with two-way transmission of 
punched card data over telegraph lines 
between the national office in New York 
and the departmental offices in Atlanta, 
Dallas, and San Francisco, This trans- 
mission of data from card to card is 
direct, without storage or other inter- 
mediate steps such as the perforated 
paper tape previously required for the 


sending of card data over telegraph 
circuits. 
Since these transceivers have elimi- 


nated a time-lag in producing punched 
card information, they are resulting in 
reduced costs and improvements in the 
budgeting of branch, departmental office, 
and national office expense. 


Education and Research Activities 


During 1957 the Bureau’s education 
and research division conducted various 
schools and seminars throughout the 
four regional departments of the organ- 
ization. The courses held embraced 
many types of meetings, ranging from 
casualty, workmen’s compensation, and 
miscellaneous seminars for the adjusting 
personnel of one branch to basic, auto- 
mobile, casualty, and business interrup- 
tion schools accomodating over 40 men. 
In its schools for fire adjusters, a stand- 
ard text was the Bureau’s “Estimating 
Small Dwelling Losses” (1949); model 
houses and other visual aids were also 
used as teaching devices. 

Education and research maintains a 
central personnel card file for each of 
the Bureau’s more than 2,200 adjusters. 
By means of this system management can 
quickly ascertain the men with special 
talents and qualifications who can_ be 
selected to meet emergency situations 
on short notice. 

The Bureau usually issues special re- 
ports summarizing its catastrophe oper- 
ations. Within the past decade it has 
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distributed such reports on the South 
Amboy explosion, the great storm of 
1950, the 1953 tornadoes, and the 1954 


hurricanes. 
Wide Activities of Division 

Throughout the year the education 
and research division issues many bulle- 
tins, circulars, and general directives to 
all branches about loss adjustment prob- 
lems and special instructions that apply 
to various shareholder companies and 
insureds. This division is also respon- 
sible for preparing monthly uniform 
agenda which govern the training of 
adjusters and specify the matters to be 
discussed in refresher courses and at 
branch office meetings conducted regu- 
larly at all offices. 

The Bureau also publishes “Know,” a 
quarterly magazine. This internal house 
organ not only contains educational 
articles on loss and claim problems, it 
also summarizes catastrophe operations 
and records personnel changes, anni- 
versaries, retirements, interesting items 
about the hobbies and community activi- 
ties of Bureau associates, and similar 
information. 

During 1957 and 1958 General Ad- 
justment Bureau distributed other pub- 
lications to its staff that were of special 
value to the loss executives of its share- 
holder companies. Its “Automobile Ma- 
terial Damage Adjusters’ Guide,” a 
completely revised version of the Bu- 
reau'’s earlier publication, was published 
in the Fall of 1957. It included the 
latest information on what were then 
the new Family Automobile policies, 
contained analyses of the various types 
of material damage coverages, outlined 
adjusting procedures, and offered illus- 
trations of the Bureau’s automobile forms 
and specimens of their use. Two other 
Bureau publications were also well re- 
ceived by its companies: “All Risks of 
Loss vs. All Loss” (a 1957 talk on the 
insuring clause of Homeowners “B” and 
“C” by John P. Gorman of Clausen, 
Hirsh and Miller, Chicago) and “Ap- 
praisal Under the Standard Fire Policy” 
(a 1957 study by C. J. Denehy, assistant 
general manager, Pacific Coast depart- 
ment, of the appraisal clause in use by 
Sti itutory enactment in most states, with 
observations on the qualifications of 
appraisers, their duties, the use of the 
umpire, the adjuster’s responsibility, etc.) 
New fire and inland marine guides are 
also in preparation. 

Within the past decade the Bureau 
has also distributed its “Casualty Ad- 
justers’ Guide” (1951, 1954), “Business 
Interruption Guide” (1951), and “Ad- 
justment Proc edure for Reporting Form 
Contracts” (1955) to its own staff and 
to the loss executives of its shareholder 
companies. Its recently published “Office 
Procedure Manual” (Fall, 1958) has 
superseded and replaced an earlier pub- 
lication and reflects the latest organi- 
zational and operational changes within 
the Bureau. It is now the authority upon 
which all members of the Bureau’s ad- 
justine and clerical force must rely in 
following standard operating proc edures 
designed to achieve nationwide uni- 
formity. 

The Bureau’s “Directory of Branch 
Offices” (1958-59) summarizes the pur- 
Poses and present structure of the 
Organization, gives the street address 
anc telephone number of nearly 400 
branch offices and resident adjusterships, 
Contains general information about the 
assignment of losses and claims, lists 
the names of the Bureau's directors, 
officers, and national and departmental 
executives and also records the names 
of its shareholder companies and their 
affiliates. These directories are widely 
distributed to company and field repre- 


sentatives, 
Films 


During the past 10 years the Bureau 
'as circulated films dealing with catas- 
tophes. These motion pictures have 
oo favorably received by insurance 
Km executives, fieldmen, agents’ 
Creations, and various business and 
Organizations interested in insur- 
ance problems. 
t the present time “Hurricane Au- 


drey” and “Disaster Dallas,” two films 


which record the Bureau’s catastrophe 
loss operations after these major wind- 
storms, are being shown to audiences 
as part of the Bureau’s efforts to tell 
the public about the loss and claim 
services of the capital stock property 
and casualty insurance companies. 


Local Community Relations 


The men and women of th Bureau 
take an active part in local community 
relations. As evidence of this, the cur- 
rent issue of its magazine contains a 
picture of the Bureau’s six-employe staff 
at Suffolk, Va. In this photograph the 
ladies are wearing quaint bonnets and 
the men are sporting beards reminiscent 


of Colonial times, graphic proof that the 
Bureau’s representatives in this section 
of the Old Dominion took an active part 
in celebrating Nansemond County’s 350th 
anniversary. 

In a very real sense, this humorous 
picture helps to convey the spirit of 
local pride and _ neighborliness with 
which Bureau associates all over the 
nation participate in community activi- 
ties. “Personal” items in back issues 
of the company magazine reveal that 
they serve on juries, work with various 
types of youth groups, are volunteer 
firemen, belong to fraternal organiza- 
tions and legal associations, are mem- 
bers of civil defense units, traffic safety 


committees, church boards, chambers of 
commerce, regional trade development 
councils, and concert- groups. 

Many are in Armed Forces reserve 
organizations, some lecture to college 
and adult education audiences on in- 
surance matters, others play an import- 
ant role in blood donation drives and 
local hospital and charity campaigns. 
Bureau management believes that the 
reputation for service that its employes 
earn by participation in such “extra- 
curricular activities” reflects credit upon 
themselves and upon the industry that 
they represent in their daily dealings 
with the insurance-buying public. 

(Continued on Page 86) 





time by helping you sell 
1. Personal Life Insurance 
2. Business Life Insurance 


most life insurance companies. 


RICHARD J. WEGHORN 
Head of Weghorn's Life Dept. 





Is part o 
income missing? 


IT MAY VERY WELL BE IF YOU ARE NOT TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
‘UNUSUAL 2-FOLD OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD IMPORTANT NEW 
BUSINESS WITH THE HELP OF WEGHORN AND CANADA LIFE 


It's true . . . Part of your income is missing... . 
But Weghorn can help you earn it... help you 
solidify relations with your present clients . . . and 
help you increase your overall volume at the same 


as issued by Canada Life, one of the world's fore- 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR FIRE AND CASUALTY BROKERS: 


renewals. 


now and find out how... 


WEGHORN BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS FOR BROKERS 


THE 


JOHN C. 
WEGHORN 


AGENCY 
INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-8420 


f your 


Not only will Weghorn supply you sales aids but 
will also assist you in making presentations, handle 
all related details including billing, and, in addition, 
pay you up to 120% commission with fully vested 


Interested? Just phone or write Dick Weghorn 





JOHN C. WEGHORN 
Founder of the Weghorn Agency 
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All Risk Protection For Medium Sized 


Manufacturers, Retailers, Wholesalers 


By Bernarp JoHN DAENZER 


President, Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., New York City 


It was just a few years ago that onlv 
the largest manufacturers were privileged 
to negotiate for a well-rounded package 
of All Risk protection with a minimum 
of exclusions. It took the guess work 
out of fitting together a multitude of 
individual policies, the coverage could be 
tailored to the specific needs of the in- 
dustry involved, and they had the cost 
saving device of deductibles both small 
and large. 

The hottest thing today is the selling 
of the All Risk concept to medium sized 
manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers. 
There are spec.al markets where these 
All Risk packages may be conveniently 
and safely arranged both for direct 
damage and third party liability. There 
are many new wrinkles in these most 
recent developments. Let us take the 
direct damage first, and then later con- 
sider the third party liability. 

Direct Damage Coverages for 


Medium Size Risks 


Although third party liability may be 
included in the same package, it is more 
nsual to make one contract out of every- 
thing pertaining to direct damage. It 
certainly makes comp!cte account selling 
more easy. You place all real property, 
and personal property, with Business 
Interruption insurance included, on the 
basis of one, over-all insuring clause 
All Risks of physical loss or damage. 

It is still hard for the commercial 
client to understand the meaning of All 
Risk. It was the same fifteen years ago 
when we had to put over the concept 
of comprehensive liability. We still have 
to do a lot of explaining to show what 
is covered in the comprehensive general. 





In selling the All Risk concept, you 
can only make it vivid by giving ex- 
amples of specific losses. You have to 


show thé it a fire could be hostile or 
friendly. In addition to such well known 
things as lightning, wind, hail, explosion, 
smoke, vehicles damage, aircraft damage, 
there must be ex- 


riot and vandalism, é 

amples taken such as collapse, falling 
trees, sand blasting, burst pipes, melting 
snow or ice, sprinkler leakage, earth- 
quake, burglary, theft from premises or 
vehicles, holdup, kidnap, paint spray, 
chemicals, oils, collision, upset or over- 
turn, ruptured heating svstems, fall of 


fixtures, animal di umage, bird damage, in- 
sect damage rain water. surface water, 
flood and so on ad infinitum. 

The principal features of these broad 
forms are usually as follows: 


Property Covered 


The big advantage is that all property 
may be included. This can be done at 
named locations or merely with a certain 
amount at any location. The simplest 
form is all real and personal property 
pertaining to the business of the in- 
sured, but if you want to be specific 
you can pick up such things as buildings, 
stock, furniture and fixtures, improve- 
ments and betterments, patterns and 
dies, shipping and advertising material, 
property of others in the care, custody 
and control of the insured, the insured’s 
interest in the property of others for 
any work completed, personal effects of 
employes, property sold under conditional 
sale or deferred payment, insured’s in- 
terest in F.O.B. shipments; the wisest 
course is to make it simple and broad. 

Aircraft and watercraft are usually 
excluded. Money and securities may be 
included by merely adding the money 
and securities broad form wording, or 
throwing in the entire 3D coverage into 
the contract. Valuable papers may be 
included for a specific amount, as well 
as accounts receivable. Animals are usu- 
ally excluded unless they are part of the 


wise to keep fidelity in by adding the 
standard provisions of the blanket posi- 
tion or commercial primary bond, so that 
loss by third party or by employes is not 
in controversy. 

Exclusions relating to water damage 


stock in trade of the business concerned. 

‘otor vehicles, licensed for highway use, 
may be included, but ordinarily it is more 
sensible to leave this cover with the 
automobile carrier who provides the 
automodile third party liability insurance. 


Insuriag Seis must be carefully scrutinized since the 
wl : largest uninsured peril in the United 
rhe best insur; clause is the simp- States is really water damage. While 

lest-——“All Risks of pliysica! loss or d:m- such things as rain water, flood, surface 
age from any cause what-oover.” The water, burst pipes, water escape of any 
Ww rd “direct” is absent so that couse- type, should be covered; backing up of 
quential losses are covered. There is sewers, and seepage, may well be in 


the control of the insured. Proper safe- 
guards must be made for an exclusion 
or a deductible used. 


Valuation 


Buildings, improvements and_ bhetter- 
ments, patterns and dies, and machinery 
should be at replacement cost and proper 


usus ally a contamination exclusion, but 
spoiiage losses can be covered at a price. 
The indirect losses to pairs, sets, match- 
ing garments, may he easily covered. 
Instead of the formidable sixteen or 
more exclusions in standard commerci ial 
Prop-rty floater forms, a minimum of 


perils excluded may be arranged, It is 

















THIS EMBLEM of 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 





Helps to Hold Insurance Clients 








@ Business is sensitive. It goes only where it is invited, and stays 
only where it is treated well. 


While the agent and the underwriting company jointly share 
the responsibility for the treatment a policyholder receives, it may, in 
fact, be said that the real test of insurance rests on the company. 


This test comes when a client sustains a loss under his policy. 

The handling of loss claims requires tact, understanding and fairness, 
if the insured is to be pleased with the policy sold him. If the 
company’s treatment makes of him a satisfied policyholder, we 

think you will agree that this aids in keeping his business. 













The Companies of The Commercial Union Group, by 

accepting every loss claim, be it big or small, as a challenge 
to their understanding and ability to satisfy the insured, 

do help to hold insurance clients. 
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Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd ¢ Ocean Ac- 
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mercial Union Fire Insurance Co. 
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Co « Union Assurance 
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COMPANY ACQUISITION 

Speciaiized counsel and aid 
in connection with search and 
negotiations to diversify oper- 
ations. Inquire without obliga- 
tion. 





CONSULTANTS 
IN MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 
FOR THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


FRANK LANGYA ASSOCIATES 
One NORTH LASALLE ST. 521 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 17, N.Y 














BERNARD JOHN DAENZER 


values taken; selling price on stock is 
desired; actual cash value on other prop- 
erty as desired. 

Use and Occupancy 


Of late, the most popular use and 
occupancy form is valued U. & O. A lot 
of publicity has been given to the article 
by Robert L. Merritt, an attorney in 
Cleveland, which appeared in both the 
magazine “Taxes” and the “Insurance 
Law Journal.” Mr. Merritt has done an 
outstanding job in reviewing the cases 
to date, and setting forth the advantages 
and disadvantages of the valued and 
non-valued forms of U. & O. He covers 
in detail how the proceeds of valued 


U. & O. have been accorded more favor- 
able tax treatment under Section 1033 
(A) and Section 1231 of the Internal 


Revenue Code. 

The philosophy of approach in valued 
U. & O. is one of insuring the use and 
occupancy as a property right and then 
treating the payments, in the event o! 
loss, as the proceeds of an involuntary 
conversion of property. It is likened 
to the proceeds of the sale of an ease- 
ment where the property itself seule 
after the sale. 

If properly written, valued U. & 0. 
omits all references to profits, as such. 
All undesirable policy language, which 
may cause serious and improper tax 
consequences, is eliminated. In any loss, 
one per diem amount is available to pay 
fixed charges and expenses, to make up 
in every way for loss of profits, to take 
care of extra expenses, to rebuild or to 
restock in a better way, or for that 
matter to be used as the insured wishes. 

Agents like valued U. & O. because 1! 
simplifies loss settlements for both total 
and partial suspensions of business. We 
have all been involved at one time of 
another in the horrible complications of 


settlements under the normal business 
interruption forms. 
Bp ctacvens however, of the form of 


. & O. used, the most important point 
is that the same insuring clause 1!0F 
All Risk applies to U. & O. as well as 
to building and contents. It never dic 
make sense to cover one exposure—lor 
example contents, against All Risk ol 
loss, and then leave the time elemem 
exposures unprotected for such losses 4% 
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water damage, collapse unusual occur- 
rences—all possible under the All Risk 
concept, 

Deductibles 


Deductibles are entirely open to nego- 
tiation according to the size of the risk. 
Whether you are going to use a $100 
deductible, $250, $500, $1,000, $2,500, $5,000, 
or $10,000 depends on the size of this 
manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler—or 
service type risk which you might have 
under consideration, There are. still 
people who feel uncomfortable about 
having a deductible where none existed 
before, so that there is a tendency to 
want a deductible except for fire, E.C., 
V&MM, burglary or transit. 

It has never made sense why a dollar 
of one type of loss means something 
different from a dollar of another type 
of loss to the same concern, The typical 
mistake is trying to cover the small 
parcel post loss, or the small plate glass 
breakage or the small theft, when it is 
more costly to handle the loss, especially 
when you consider the time taken by the 
client, the producer and the insurer. It 
all adds up eventually to more premium 
payment. 

A good thing to follow is a program of 
so much each and every loss, and then 
an aggregate each year, until a client 
has had some experience in paying small 
losses, can estimate payments and make 
provisions for them in his budget. There 
is no better device for instilling safety 
precautions of all kinds in officers and 
managers than by the use of a deductible, 
and measuring efficiency of department 
or location by the avoidance of any 
frequency. 

There are all sorts of premium ar- 
rangements—co-insurance, no co-insur- 
ance, monthly reports, no monthly re- 
ports, annual check up of values, six 
month check up of values. The premium 
can be a flat charge. It can be based on 
sales or, for that matter, per room, per 
gallon, per admission, per receipts, per 
unit of exposure. 


The Parasol 


For the uninitiated, “the parasol” is 


merely that term which has been applied 
to this same type of All Risk package 
for direct damage. Where a basic pro- 
gram of fire, E.C., V&MM, sprinkler 
leakage has been left in effect, because 
of rate advantages, engineering or per- 
sonal preference—where perhaps some 
of the other named peril contracts have 
been left in effect, such as transit or 
3D or water. damage, for some special 
reason. The contract merely covers a 
balance of perils for everything except 
the perils provided under specific covers 
for the limits purchased individually. 


Umbrella Liability 


It is more usual in the third liaility 
field, because of statutory provisions, to 
leave such things as workmen’s com- 
pensation, automobile lability and com- 
prehensive liability policies in effect on 
a specific basis, than to provide 7n um- 
Nrella of protection which will cover 
higher limits for the perils already in- 
cured, and then to fill in the gaps where 
there are exclusions in the basic policies, 
or where the insured has just failed to 
provide third party liability insurance 
on a specific basis from the first dollar 
up. 

The medium sized manufacturer, re- 
tauiler or wholesaler is very foolish, for 
the price involved, to fail to buy um- 
brella liability package. Here he is not 
faced with a limit of liability which is 
known and constant for real or personal 
property, or the use value of property, 
but rather he has an unknown exposure 
which could be tremendous. 

Keep in mind that the usual wording 
of an umbrella liability policy picks up 
1) world wide coverage, 2) blanket con- 
tractual, 3) care, custody and control, 
4) malpractice, 5) excess employers’ lia- 
bility, 6) “eccurrence” instead of acci- 
dent, 7) personal injury instead of bodily 
iniury, 8) includes employes as insureds. 

Even though the contract provides a 
sizeable deductible for the perils not 
insured in the basic program, where can 
a manufacturer or a merchant buy some 
of the coverages-included in this new 
package ? 





Think of how many risks need blanket 
contractual and cannot buy it. Think of 
how many risks have property in their 
care, custody and control because of a 
tenant situation or a business relation- 
ship and cannot adequately work out 
their liability coverage for buildings, con- 
tents, machinery, etc. 

Finally, just as in the term “All Risk” 
or “Comprehensive General” think of 
what the term “personal injury” means— 
not only bodily injury, but such things 
as mental injury, mental anguish, shock, 
sickness, disease, disability, false arrest, 
false imprisonment, false eviction, deten- 
tion, malicious prosecution, discrimina- 
tion, humiliation, invasion of right of 
privacy, libel, slander or defamation of 
character. 

The exclusions in an umbrella liability 
policy are very few. Usually nothing 
is excluded except: 1) workm7n’s com- 
pensation payments, 2) owned aircraft 
and owned watercraft, 3) the insured’s 
direct assault and hattory. 4) violations 
of CAA rules in flying non-owned air- 
craft, 5) damage to the insured’s own 
property or to the products themse'ves. 
There is no guaranty of performance or 
design although the resultant damage 
is covered. 

The deductible, or shall we say the net 
amount which is retained by the insured. 
on those claims which are not covered 
under the basic insurance program, is 
usually $25,000. Again for the uninitiated, 
the Baby Umbrella is one that nulls it 
down to a $10.900 deductible on the “not 
covered” portion. Of course, where there 
is underlying automobile, employers lia- 
bility or comprehensive general, the ex- 
cess just picks up right on to its top 
limit. 

A good question is—How high is up? 
This is the tough one to tell the insured 
—whether he should buy it for $500.000, 
$1,000,000, $5,000,000, $10,000,000 or $20,- 
000,000. If you are going to put up an 
umbrella, it may as well be a big one, 
then the president can tell his board 
of directors, or the senior partner can 
tell the other partners—“Gentlemen, we 
cannot be hurt for more than $10,000, 








Bernard John Daenzer 


Bernard John Daenzer is president of 
Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., New York 
City. He is also executive vice president 
of the Four State Life Agency, Inc., of 
East Orange, N. J., and the Gibraltar 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. of Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Graduated from Fordham College, 
magna cum laude, in 1937, Mr. Daenzer 
pres his LL.B. at night from Fordham 
Law School, and then passed the New 
York Bar in 1942. He was a special agent 
for Loyalty Group in suburban New 
York from 1937 to 1943, and was with 
the Security Insurance ‘Co. for a period 
of 14 years, and left them when he was 
executive vice president and director, to 
take up his present operations, 

Mr. Daenzer is president-elect of the 
National Society CPCU. He is a former 
past president of the Connecticut Chap- 
ter CPCU, and has been active in many 
national associations and insurance com- 
mittees. Mr. Daenzer is widely known 
as a leader in production, as an author 
and a speaker, having addressed agents’ 
conventions in many parts of the coun- 
try. His sales suggestions have been 
well received. 











$15,000 or $25,000, no matter what weird 
negligence suit is brought against us.” 

Intelligent brokers and agents are do- 
ing a tremendous job today in using all 
of these tailored packages to do the best 
professional job for their clients, and 
they are looking toward firms which 
specialize in the techniques of handling 
these forms and have the know-how of 
arranging the best possible markets. 
Don’t let your client fail to get the 
same advantages which have been goinz 
insurance-wise to Fortune’s top five hun- 
dred. The medium sized corporation, or 
even the smaller commercial concern, 
may have a bigger need, because of 
financial position, of these broad cover- 
ages. 
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Connecticut Agents’ Driver Education 
Program Has Many Profitable Results 


School Students Passing Driver Training Courses Eligible 
for Rate Credits From Casualty Companies; Good 
Public Relations Developed; Accidents Reduced 


By W1iu1aM H. WIiLey 


Executive Secretary, Connecticut Assn. of Insurance Agents 


Statistics compiled by the casualty 
insurance companies seem to show most 
conclusively that at least 25% of all 
auto liability and property damage 
claims are caused by male drivers from 


ages 16 to 25 years. The number of 

accidents caused by this age group is 

even greater. 
There are many 


approaches to this 





WILLIAM H.WILEY 


problem. Some of them are stricter law 
enforcement, laws restricting licenses for 
teen-agers, teen-age traffic schools, etc. 
These approaches are difficult to accom- 
plish, There is still a lack of interest 
and an indifference on the part of voters 
and the driving public which make en- 
forcement of our traffic laws and their 
strict interpretation by the courts yet 
something far from attainment. 

The best solution at this time seems 
to be in the growing number of efficient 
Driver Training Courses being conducted 
by the secondary schools of our states, 
supplemented by the better commercial 


driver training courses. In Connecticut 
we are fortunate in having a State Board 
of Education that has been actively 
promoting driver training classes for 
juniors and seniors in the high schools 
of the state for more than ten years. 


Many Schools Active in Connecticut 

As of June 30, 1958, 106 secondary 
schools in Connecticut were conducting 
driver training courses. Ninety-six high 
schools were giving the accredited 
courses of 30-hour classroom work and 
six hour behind-the-wheel training nec- 
essary for credits of 10% on the auto 
B.I. and P.D. policies of National Bu- 
reau Companies. Only six schools had 
no driver education activity. Nine state 
vocational and technical schools were 
giving the standard courses in driver 
training, nine independent secondary 
schools and four endowed and incorpo- 
rated academies. 

The standard of 30 hour classroom 
work and six hour  behind-the-wheel 
training, which is used by the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Education and also 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in granting insurance 
credits, is that recommended by the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Where a school is using the 
Aetna Drivo-Trainers for behind-the- 
wheel training, the standard is 12 hours, 
three hours of which must be actual 
driver training in regular automobiles. 
Most commercial driver training schools 
in this state use a standard of 20 hours 
classroom and 10 hours’ behind-the- 
wheel training. Their classroom stand- 
ard does not conform to that adopted 
by the State Board of Education and the 
National Bureau and, therefore, gradu- 
ates of these schools are not entitled to 
Bureau company insurance credits at 
present, 

Driver training in Connecticut has 
been given a further impetus in this 
state by the passage of a law which 
went into effect July 1, 1958, making it 
mandatory for persons of age 16-18 to 
show certificates of having successfully 
completed a driver training course before 
they can receive an operator’s license. 


Connecticut Agents’ Activity 
In 1950 the accident prevention com- 


DRIVER TRAINING CERTIFICATE 
This is to certify that 


Address 
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has successfully completed a course in Driver Education composed 


BP itiiic tee Sorte oy hours of classroom and .......................... hours 


of behind-the-wheel instruction. 


eee 


This certificate may entitle you to a credit* 
Property Damage liability, Medical 


automobile Bodily Injury, 
payments and Collision 
Hometown Insurance Agent.. 


insurance upon presentation 


School 
on the purchase of 


to your 





*Thirty (30) clock hours of classroom instruction plus an average minimum 


of six 


(6) clock hours or its equivalent per student of actual driving 


experience in the practice driving phase is recommended by the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education and meets the qualification of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 


These certificates made available as a public service by the 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS, INC. 


mittee of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents became interested 
in promoting driver education in the 
secondary schools of the state as a 
special project. Believing that the rates 
then in effect for driver training cars 
were far too high, we were successful 
in securing special rates for policies on 
these cars through the cooperation of one 
of the well-known Hartford insurance 
companies and a large agency of that 
company. 

The following coverages are provided 
for behind-the-wheel training cars of 
secondary schools in Connecticut giving 
driver education courses: fire and theft 
and $50 deductible collision insurance, 
auto bodily injury at limits of $100,000/- 
300,000, auto property damage liability 
at a limit of $10,000. The rates applying 
on these coverages are very favorable. 
The loss ratio is also very favorable. 


Driver Training Cars Covered 


Bulletins were sent to each of our 





Serving 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE COMPANIES 





AND BROKERS WHO DEMAND THE BEST! 


Through long experience and thorough knowledge 
of Reinsurance, we are in the position to supply you 
the essential contracts tailored to meet your specific 


requirements. 


Leonhart and Company, Ine. 


SOUTH & WATER STREETS 


BALTIMORE 3 


SARATOGA 7-3500 


27 WILLIAM STREET HANOVER 2-6384 


NEW YORK 5 






28 coextensive local boards urging them 
to cooperate with their local Boards ot 
Education and high school principals in 
offe ring the special policies on driver 
training cars as well as providing dual- 
controls for these cars. Today 121 
policies are in effect on driver training 
cars of our local high schools at the 
special rates. Ten of our local boards 
are paying the premiums for these poli- 
cies as a public relations service. The 
balance of the premiums are being paid 
out of school budgets. Several local 
boards are furnishing dual controls for 
the driver training cars. The local press 
has given good publicity to all boards 
participating in these services. 

Local auto dealers have _ furnished 
most of the cars used for driver train- 
ing purposes, leasing them to the schools 
for one year at a cost of $1. The A.A.A. 
in this state in many instances acts 
as the contact in securing the cars from 
the dealers. 

Not long after the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters made available 
credits on cars driven by boys and girls 
who had successfully completed high 
school accredited driver training courses, 
this association approached the State 
Board of Education offering to provide 
credit cards which could be signed by 
principals of high schools for students 
who needed them in order to secure 
proper credit on their or their parents’ 
insurance policies. 


Credit Cards Provided 


A luncheon conference was held at 
our invitation attended by a representa- 
tive of the State Board of Education, 
the president of the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Association, the president of the 
Superintendents of Schools Association 
and members of the driver education 
committee of this Association. The ap- 
proval of all parties was secured by 
this means. Also the wording of the 
credit cards was agreed upon. Fifty 
thousand of these credit cards were 
printed at our expense and distributed 
to the Secondary schools giving the 
accredited driver education courses. These 
credit cards are the only ones allowed 
to be used for certification for obtaining 
(Continued on Page, 88) 
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Metropolitan Agent Assumes New 
Stature in Revolution Under Way 


Public Education Job Needed With Agents and Brokers Ready 
to Aid When Companies Provide Leadership; Joint Top 
Level Committee Sought to Secure a United Industry 


By Joun C. WeEGHORN 
President, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 


If it is too much to say that a major 
revolution is taking place in the insur- 
ance business today at least there can 
be no doubt that revolutionary changes 
are under way in the industry which will 
have far-reaching consequences, not only 
in 1959 but for some years to come. 

In the welter of controversy this past 
vear over such developments as the “all 
risk package policies,” the rapid growth 
of the new direct writing companies, the 
expansion of the mutliple line fire and 
casua'ty companies into life insurance, 
the mounting loss and expense ratios in 
many lines, three basic facts need em- 
phasis: 

Three Basic Steps Needed 

1. Brokers must spend more time sell- 
ing and servicing the insurance their 
assureds need. 

2. Brokers must move more aggres- 
sively into the various life insurance 
coverages in order to provide the scope 
of service their assureds require. 

3. The companies must give metropoli- 
tan agents more support and cooperation, 
so they, in turn, can continue to improve 
their services to the brcker and make 
it possible for him to concentrate on his 
primary job of selling and servicing his 
assureds. 

First, from the standpoint of the broker, 





John C. Weghorn 


John C. Weghorn is president and 
founder of the John C. Weghorn 
Agency, Inc., now in its 26th year 
of operation. 

Mr. Weghorn has long been active 
|in the insurance industry during his 
career as one of metropolitan New 
| York’s leading agents. He is a past 
president of the New York City In- 
| surance Agents Association and for- 
| mer chairman of the executive com- 
; mittee of the Insurance Federation of 
New York. He is also active in other 
trade associations and civic affairs. 

His energetic nature and _fair- 
mindedness has won him genuine re- 
spect in the business and he is re- 
| garded as one of the leading thinkers 
among metropolitan agents in the 
| country. 
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business is increasingly competitive. His 
assureds have come to expect more serv- 
ice from the broker, more time spent 
on their individual requirements. In ad- 
dition, new developments in the business 
itself require constant study by the bro- 
ker to make certain this policyholders 
are properly protected by the moct 
advantageous coverages. 

Second, along this same line, the ex- 
tension of broker operations into the 
life insurance coverages has required 
thorough study by the broker of a whole 
new and complicated field, in which he 
has been helped with an excellent pro- 
gram by the metropolitan agents. 

Third, the need for more and better 
company support of the metropolitan 
agent is, in times like these, doubly im- 
portant because, by helping the agent 
improve his service to brokers, the 
company can expect to get more of the 
better-type business that is so important 
in a period of deteriorating loss experi- 
ence and rising expense ratios. 


Broker’s Functions Expand 


In any attempt to anticipate the de- 
velopments that 1959 is likely to bring, 
and to evaluate their impact on the busi- 
ness, a good first step may well be to 
examine closely the trends that have 
been clearly evident in the recent past. 

Important among these trends is the 
growing importance of the functions and 
responsibilities assumed by the _ inde- 
pendent broker. His true function has 
come to be a great deal more than just 
selling and placing business. Today, it 
involves a close continuing relationship 
with assureds, a thorough understanding 
of the peculiar problems of their several! 
businesses, what their operations mean 
in terms of insurance risks, and the 
responsibility to see that each assured is 
fully protected against every insurable 
hazard that can economically be covered. 

While this obiviously is a valuable 
service to the assured, providing at no 
cost a professional service which can 
and usually does save money both in 
premiums and protection, it is also a 
service to the companies in getting the 
allied coverages that generate maximum 
premiums and tend to offset unfavor- 
able experience in any one*tne, 


Extension Into Life Insurance Field 
The broker’s function today, more- 
over, is no longer limited to the property 
and liability lines that are basic in any 
business operation, His job has broad- 
ened to cover life insurance forms as 
well, just as the big fire and casualty 
companies are now moving into that 
field. 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 


Life insurance has, of course, been 
an essential aspect of business operation 
for some time. This is true not alone 
in the group life coverages, including 
pension plans, that protect all employes 
but in a variety of other forms that pro- 
tect the business in the loss of key exec- 
utives and the cost of replacing them; 
and can provide incentive compensation 
for management through guaranteed se- 
curity for their families in addition to 
that afforded by retirement annuities and 
stock options. 

In order to perform these increasingly 
complex functions, which are essential in 
the insurance industry and increasingly 
recognized as such, the independent bro- 
ker must have the full support of the 
companies with which, through their 
metropolitan agents, he places business. 

The more time he can spend with 
clients, studying their businesses, in the 
light of insurance requirements, the 
more desirable business he can develop. 
Conversely, the more time he must spend 
on detail and placement problems that 
could be eased by good company and 
agent cooperation, the less time he can 
give to his primary function and the 
less business he can develop. 


How Companies Can Aid 
In this connection, there is an im- 


portant fact about the insurance busi- 
ness that should never be overlooked, 
particularly in weighing the role of the 
independent broker. This is that the 
development of large and_ profitable 
premium volume, even in the basic cov- 
erages, is a highly creative function and 
requires the time of a highly-trained, 
highly-competent specialist—the type of 
man who can command large rewards 
in almost any business. 

It is, therefore, purely a matter of 
self-interest and nothing else for the 
companies, through their metropolitan 
agents who specialize in meeting broker 
needs, to see that the brokers on whom 
they depend for desirable business—for 
the development of desirable business— 
have the free time to do it by making 
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their placement and other non-selling 
functions as easy and simple as possible. 

This, of course, implies a_ reciprocal 
responsibility on the part of both the 
broker and the metropolitan agent—to 
cooperate with the companies on which 
they depend to carry their risks, to 
assume some of the responsibilites of the 
underwriter, to screen the risks they 
offer to their companies and to furnish 
all the pertinent facts they can that bear 
on the quality of the business they 
develop. 

This responsibility of the broker, too, is 
one of pure self-interest in the long 
run. No broker can expect to get much 
attention, let alone the kind of all-out 
help he needs, unless his business taken 
as a whole shows some profit to the 
companies that carry it. No good bro- 
ker would expect to. He is well aware 
of the facts of life. He knows that his 
value to his clients, in fact, is closely 
and directly affected by the quality of 
the business he has placed in the past. 

Dual Responsibility of Broker 

He knows, better perhaps than any- 
one else, that the role of the broker 
must always imply a dual responsibility, 
which runs equally to both parties in 
the business he develops and _ places. 
Otherwise, eventually, he has no _ use- 
fulness to either of them. 

Since the well-being of the broker 1s 
based on the volume of acceptable busi- 
ness he places with the companies, it 
follows that a prosperous and successful 
broker can only reflect good business for 
the companies that serve him. And it 
is equally obvious that the ones which 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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serve him best will get his best business. 

It is for this reason, again one of self- 
interest for the companies, that the com- 
panies, in their handling of brokerage 
business, must try, through the metro- 
politan agent, to facilitate the placement 
problems of the independent broker, and 
thus help keep him on the firing line, 
developing the type of business the 
companies need if they are to grow and 
prosper. 

Metropolitan Agent Key Factor 

Now, in all this, the ‘metropolitan agent 
isa key factor, both in helping the bro- 
ker sell, and in helping to improve un- 
derwriting conditions for the companies. 
He is, in both cases, an essential link 
because traditionally, and in fact, he is 
progressive, well-staffed and has devel- 
oped over the years a unique backlog 
of know-how and experience in working 
with brokers, meeting their needs and 
helping to solve their problems. 

During the past year, this essential 
role of the metropolitan agent has be- 
come more important than ever. The 
reason is clear—the knowledge, experi- 
ence and facilities of the top-flight 
metropolitan agent to handle the bro- 


ker’s business cannot be supplanted by 
any other equally-efficient method or 
organization. 


During the past year, too, the metro- 
politan agencies have been further 
strengthened by mergers that brought 
together, supplemented and integrated 
their several facilities and thus created 
better support for brokers. During the 
year ahead, it is likely that similar merg- 
ers will further strengthen the status 
of the New York metropolitan agencies. 

The subject of company relations with 
metropolitan agents and brokers is one 
that, it seems to me, will assume in- 
creasing importance in view of some 
of the troubles that currently afflict the 
insurance industry as we have known 
it in the past. 

I doubt if there are any important 
producers in the casualty business, for 
example, who fail to realize that com- 
pany problems as acute as those that 
face the business today are their prob- 


lems too. Producers are not blind to 
the fact that the carriers must show 
earnings to survive—and that they are 


just as dependent for a livelihood on the 
strength and well-being of the carriers 
as management and salaried employes. 
Where else can they place their busi- 
ness? 

Joint Efforts to Meet Problems 


In view of this, it seems clear to me 
that the time has come to stop talking 
and get down to cases through action 
by the heads of the major companies and 
the producers. If this calls for the form- 
ation of a new joint committee, then let’s 
do it. Speaking for myself, and I believe 
for many metropolitan agents and bro- 
kers, the companies can count on “shirt- 
sleeves” work and help in meeting these 
problems. 

The existing chaos in the casualty 
business obviously stems from a number 
of adverse trends that have been gaining 
momentum for some time and are now 
converging on the industry to produce 
what can readily become a major crisis 
unless sound, concerted action is taken 
very soon. 

The principal factors are, of course, 
higher legal costs in defending injury 
claims; higher and in many cases un- 
conscionable jury awards for personal 
injuries; steadily rising repair costs; 
regulatory rates that do not reflect cur- 
rent costs of insurance protection, and 
competition from cut-rate insurors who 
are “raiding the business,” and by highly- 
selective underwriting policies, depriving 
the large underwriters on whom the 
public depends for broad protection, of 
a sound underwriting experience. 

I am convinced that the troubles of 
the casualty business stem from one 
source above all others—namely, a lack 


of popular understanding of the fact that 
people, collectively, by their own actions, 
make insurance rates. 


Regardless of in- 


flation, which is, of course, a contributing 
factor, insurance rates are ‘high today, 
and must go higher unless losses and 
loss expenses can be reduced. 


Commissions and Loss Ratios 


About the most shortsighted and self- 
defeating action that can be taken to 
help meet this situation—and one that 
has been taken by some companies in 
some lines—is to reduce the commis- 
sion rate of the agent, without regard 
to the loss ratio of the business the is 
delivering. 

At a time like this, the support of the 
agency system can mean the difference 
between continued losses with ultimate 
withdrawal from the business, and mak- 
ing the necessary corrections that will 
restore stability and earnings. Even in 
good times, it is unwise to kick your 
best friends in the teeth. In times like 
these, it is total insanity. 

More State Funds, which is the last 
thing the insurance business or the 
public either, for that matter, wants or 
needs, will be one consequence of a 
failure to take effective action soon. 
Underwriting losses are forcing all the 
companies to tighten their underwriting 
drastically and, in not a few cases, to 
withdraw entirely from certain lines. 
Metropolitan Agents and Brokers Can 

Give Companies Effective Support 

If any proof were needed of the kind 
of effective support the metropolitan 
agents and the brokers can give the 





it can be found in the Mas- 


companies, 
sachusetts flat rate case of 1950, In 
that instance, the companies, faced with 
a popular referendum on a proposed law 
that would have destroyed the present 
community rating system for compulsory 
automobile insurance, mobilized agents 
and brokers throughout the state. In 
an all-out publicity and educational pro- 
gram, the insurance business, working 
as a team, defeated the measure by the 
largest margin ever recorded on a major 
question in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 

This same effective cooperation is still 
available to the companies whenever 
they have a good case that involves 
public education, and get the facts to 
their producers clearly, so that the pro- 
ducers can understand their own direct 
interest in the matter. 


Company Leadership Needed 

But strong as an agent-broker organi- 
zation, properly mobilized, can be, we 
must look to the companies for leader- 
ship, at the national or regional level, 
and for the policy and clearly defined 
program that we, in turn, can effectively 
put into operation at the local level 
where we live and work, and where we 
have friends. 

The agency system offers the insur- 
ance business a ready-made organiza- 
tion for public education that can be 
matched by no other industry that I 
know of. There are insurance agents 
in towns too small for a car dealer, and 
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there are hundreds of brokers and agents Gre 

in the larger communities—most_ of Agr 
them, by the very nature of their busi- 
ness active, prominent and influential in 


their communities. 

This ready-made and powerful organi- 
zation for popular education should not 
go to waste for lack of leadership by the 
companies they serve. 

Joint Committee to Aid United Industry 

The necessary first step, as I see it, 
is a joint committee that will represent 
the companies at the top management 
level, and the agents and brokers through 
comparable top leadership. Through this 
committee, a united industry could 


quickly bring to bear the educational 
action that is necessary to help meet 
today’s crisis in the casualty insurance 
business, and quite sossihty help avert 


other difficulties in the future, 

Such troubles, though they differ 
nature from year to year, have one thing 
in common. They arise wholly or in 
some important part from popular lack 
of knowledge, and the apathy that comes 
from a failure to understand that it is 
the public’s money and the public’s self- 
interest which is finally at stake. 





It is, in other words, an educational 

job that is needed, and the agents and 
brokers are not only able, but ready CH 

and willing to roll up their sleeves and 
help as soon as they get the leadership de 
that the companies can give them, ake 
nae ~-- tel a 
LOYALTY COMPANIES MOVE eos 
Members of America Fore Loyalty oy 
Group Now in New Quarters in San ident 
Francisco; Operating Advantages dion: 
The Loyalty companies of the Amer- chair 
ica Fore Loyalty Group of insurance Eller 
companies completed their move on No- The 
vember 28 from 220 Bush Street to new Strat 
quarters at 160 Pine Street in San Fran- tore 
cisco. This brings together all person- dann 
nel and operating facilities of the Pacific Sic 
department headquarters in the new and | 
America Fore Loyalty Group Building falo 
which was dedicated in April, 1957. The tan 
America Fore staff of 553 will now be sive 
augmented by the 365 person staff which the | 
composes the Loyalty force. perso 
The America Fore companies’ opera- It 
tions will continue under the supervision mitte 


of Vice President and Manager William 
E. Matchett; the Loyalty companies’ Pa- 
cific department will continue to be Ch 
headed by Vice President and Manager 
Howard D. Vore. fA 









The new arrangement will have opet- | Mar 
ating advantages for the companies an ence 
their agents and brokers. America Fore and 
Loyalty’s Pacific department supervige Frat 
the group’s activities in Arizona, Cali- IS 0) 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, Washing- In t 
ton, Id: tho, Montana and Alaska, the pres 
territory of Hawaii and British Colum- tion 
bia; it serves 10,840 agents and brokers Nati 
and has a total of 99 fieldmen traveling Sey 
the territory. There are 29 claims offices Assi 
throughout the field. Was 

Awa 
Givé.2 ae Stan: 
PEARL - MONARCH CHANGE _M 

Companies of the Pearl-Monarch In- 2m 
surance Group, the Pearl Assurance an town 
Monarch of Ohio, announced appoint ie 
ment of R. L. Cochrane as state agent agen 
for North Carolina to succeed E. at tl 
Lightfoot who has been transferred t0 Butt 





the group’s Atlanta, Ga.,: office. 
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Eastern Agents Conference Meets 


At Buffalo, N. Y. Next April 5-7 


By Cuarves H. FrANKENBACH, SR. 
President, Pearsall & Frankenbach, Inc., Westfield, N. J. 


The Eastern Agents Territorial Con- 
ference will stress the importance of the 
independent agent in relationship to the 
insuring public, the stock companies he 
represents and the free enterprise sys- 
tem of doing business; these components 
representing the essence of the American 
Agency System. The convention com- 
mittee for the eleventh annual meeting 
has accepted the hospitality of the 
Greater Buffalo Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Buffalo Insurance Club 





CHARLES H. 


FRANKENBACH, SR. 


for what promises to be an outstanding 
meeting at the fine Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel at Buffalo, N. Y., home of the ever 
inspiring Niagara Falls, April 5-7, 1959. 

Format of the convention was devel- 
oped along general lines at a meeting in 
Buffalo. C. Morgan Epes, Jr., vice pres- 
ident of Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co., gen- 
erously accepted appointment as general 
chairman of the convention. Mrs. Mary 
Ellen MeIntee, executive secretary of 
The Greater Buffalo Association of In- 
surance Agents, agreed to serve as the 
secretary-treasurer of the convention 
committee. Tuesday will be known and 
designated as “Buffalo Insurance Day” 
and Ray C. Biondolillo, a prominent Buf- 
falo insurance agent, ‘will act as chair- 
man. The program will be developed to 
give full effect to the attendance from 
the Buffalo area of approximately 500 
persons for this day. 

It will be the objective of the com- 
mittee to provide a program of optimism 





Charles H. Frankenbach, Sr. 


| Charles H. Frankenbach, Sr., Shbie 
|man of the Eastern Agents Confer- 
ence and president of the insurance 
and real estate agency of Pearsall & 
Frankenbach, Inc., Westfield, N. J., 
is one of the leading i insurance agents 
in the Eastern field. He is a past 
President of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion and for seven years served as 
National state director from New Jer- 
sey on the board of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
Was honored with a President’s 
Award from the NAIA for his out- 
Standing services. 

Mr, Frankenbach has been active 
in m: any civic endeavors in his.home 
town and the Garden State. He looks 
Orward to a large attendance of 
agents and company representatives 
at the 1959 meeting of the EAC in 
Buffalo, 











and a forward look as to what is good 
about this great business of insurance. 
The speakers and panel discussions will 
stress those things which are most im- 


portant in this day of tremendous com- 
petition for the consumer spendable dol- 
lars. How and what to sell, but sell, Mr. 
Agent, will be the underlying theme. 


The convention will open on Sunday, 
April 5. A delightful Sunday evening 
buffet supper has been arranged as the 
kick-off for the meeting. From then un- 
til the conclusion of the banquet and 
dance on Tuesday evening, April 7, those 
in attendance will be informed and 
entertained at a pleasurable pace. 

To paraphrase an old song, Do Not 
Shuffle but HURRY OFF TO BUF- 
FALO! The dates again, April 5 through 
7, 1959. 


Northern of N. Y. to 
Add to Capital Stock 


The Northern Insurance Co. of New 
York has filed a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission covering 145,200 additional shares 
of capital stock, par value $12.50. The 
company proposes to offer its stock- 
ho'ders of record December 23 rights to 
subscribe for the additional capital stock 
at the rate of one new share for each 
two shares then held (exclusive of any 
shares issuable to stockholders as a 
result of a distribution of one new share 

(Continued on Page’ 90) 
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Proximate Cause 


: (Continued from Page 69) 





or the “dominant” cause of the injury 
or loss.” 

It is in these cases that we are con- 
fronted by a series of causes and effects 
running from the act complained of to 
the infliction of the injury. Thus, using 
an insurance example, where fire actu- 
ally burns the property insured it is 
the proximate cause of the damage in 
the sense that it is the immediate cause 
of the damage. Where water is poured 
on the burning property, however, in 
order to extinguish it, fire is the proxi- 
mate cause of the damage in the sense 
that it is the efficient, dominant or pro- 
ducing cause of the injury, having set a 
natural and unbroken chain of causes 
and effects into operation.’ 

The concept of proximate cause as 
used in insurance is similar to the con- 
cept as used in the law of torts, except 
that in the case of insurance the terms 
of the policy and the coverage intended 
to be afforded are important factors in 
determining the application of the doc- 
trine. In tort, the question is whether 
the negligent act of the tort-feasor is the 
proximate cause of the injury com- 
plained of. In insurance, the question 
is whether the insured peril is the proxi- 
mate cause of the loss sustained. 


Several Leading Cases 


At this point it might be well to dis- 
cuss a few of the leading cases involv- 
ing the application of the doctrine of 
proximate cause in the law of torts. This 
will give us an insight into the origin of 
the concept and its general nature. 

One of the earliest leading cases in 
which the doctrine was applied and dis- 
cussed at length, was decided by the 
Kings Bench in Scott v. Shepherd in 
1773.4 The decision in this case is also 
noteworthy because one of the judges 
who considered and passed on the prob- 
lem was the famous jurist and legal 
writer William Blackstone. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the facts of the 
case as disclosed in the official report: 

“On the evening of the Fair-day at 
Milborne-Port, 28th October 1770, the 
defendant threw a lighted squib, made 
of gunpowder, etc. from the street into 
the Market House, which is a covered 
building, supported by arches, and en- 
closed at one end, but open at the other, 
and both the sides, where a large con- 
course of people were assembled, which 
lighted squib, so thrown by the defend- 
ant, fell upon the standing (booth) of 
one Yates, who sold gingerbread, etc. 

“That one Willis instantly, and to pre- 
vent injury to himself and the said 
wares of the said Yates, took up the 
said lighted squib from off the said 
standing, and then threw it across the 
said Market House; where it fell upon 
another standing there of one Ryal, who 
sold the same sort of wares; who in- 
stantly, and to save his own goods from 
being injured, took up the said lighted 
squib from off the said standing, and 
threw it to another part of the said 
Market House, and in so throwing it 
struck the plaintiff then in the said 
Market House in the face therewith, and 
the combustible matter then bursting, 
put out one of the plaintiff’s eyes.” 


Defendant’s Act Unlawful 


Justice Nares found the defendant’s 
act was unlawful and that “the de- 
fendant was liable to answer for the 
consequences.” He said in point: 

“T do not think it necessary to main- 
tain trespass, that the defendant should 
personally touch the plaintiff; if he does 
it by a means it is sufficient .. . He is 
the person, who, in the present case, 
gave the mischievous faculty to the 
squib. That mischievous faculty remained 
in it till the explosion. No new power 
of doing mischief was communicated to 
it by Willis or Ryal., It is like the case 
of a mad ox turned loose in a crowd. 
The person who turns him loose is an- 
swerable in trespass for whatever mis- 
chief he may do. The intermediate acts 
of Willis and Ryal will not purge the 
original tort in the defendant. But he 


who does the first wrong is answerable 
for all the consequential damages.” 

Justice Gould was of the same opinion 
as Justice Nares, saying that the whole 
difficulty was in the form of the action 
and not in the substance of the remedy. 
He agreed with Judge Nares “. . . that 
wherever a man does an unlawful act, 
he is answerable for all the conse- 
quences.” He felt that what Willis and 
Ryal did, was by necessity, and that the 
defendant Shepherd imposed that neces- 
sity upon them by being the first one 
who threw the squib. It had been urged 
by the defendant that the subsequent 
throwing of the squib by Willis and Ryal 
was in the nature of an intervention by 
a free agent and that this broke the 
chain of causation. 


Blackstone’s Reasoning 


It is interesting to note that Justice 
Blackstone voted for the defendant not 
because he did not think that the plain- 
tiff had some case against the defendant 
but that plaintiff chose the wrong type 
of action, which had been brought in 
trespass. He expressly indicated that 
so-called “action on the case” would lie 
for such an injury. 

In agreeing with Justice Nares and 
Gould, Chief Justice De Gray said in 
point: 

“Tt has been urged that the inter- 
vention of a free agent will make a dif- 
ference; but I do not consider Willis 
and Ryal as free agents in the present 
case, but acting under a compulsive 
necessity for their own safety, and self- 
preservation.” 


Early New York Case 


In the early New York case of Guille 
v. Swan, decided by the New York Su- 
preme Court in 1822,° the defendant 
Guille had ascended in a balloon in the 
vicinity of Swan’s garden, and_ then 
descended into the garden. When he 
descended his body was hanging out of 
the car of the balloon in a very perilous 
situation, and he called to a person at 
work in Swan’s field to help him. After 
the balloon descended, it dragged along 
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over potatoes and radishes, about 30 feet, 
when Guille was taken out. 


More than 200 persons broke into 
Swan’s garden through the fences, and 
came on his premises, trampling his 


vegetables and flowers. The damage done 
by Guille with his balloon, was about 
$15, but the crowd did much more. The 
plaintiff’s damages, in all, amounted to 
$90. When Swan sued Guille it was con- 
tended by the defendant he was answer- 
able only for the damage done by himself 
and not for the damage done by the 
crowd. 

In affirming a judgment for the full 
amount of the damage, Chief Judge 
Spencer applied the principle laid down 
in the squib, stating: ‘The case of Scott 
v. Shepherd . .. is a strong instance of 
the responsibility of an individual who 
was the first, though not the immediate, 
agent in producing an injury.” 

And after stating the facts of the 
Scott case he said: “All that was done 
subsequent to the original throwing, was 
a continuation of the first force and 
first act. Any innocent person remov- 
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ing the danger from himself was_ jus- 
tifiable; the blame lights upon the first 
thrower; the new direction and new 
force flow out of the first force.” 


Court’s Statement 


Then, in applying the principle to the 
facts before it, the Court in the Guille 
case said: 

“.. Now, if his descent, under such 
circumstances, would, ordinarily and 
naturally, draw a crowd of people about 
him, either from curiosity, or for the 
purpose of rescuing him from a perilous 
situation; all this he ought to have fore- 
seen, and must be responsible for. 
Whether the crowd heard him call for 
help or not, is immaterial; he had put 
himself in a situation to invite help, and 
they rushed forward, impelled, perhaps, 
by the double motive of rendering aid, 
and gratifying a curiosity which he had 
excited. 

“In the present case, he did call for 
help, and may have been heard by the 
crowd; he is, therefore, undoubtedly, 
liable for all the injury sustained.” 

I believe it to be the rule from these 
and other cases in which the doctrine 
of proximate cause has been considered, 
that the law requires that the injury 
complained of must result so directly 
from the wrongful act, that according 
to common experience and the _ usual 
course of things, it might have reason- 
ably been expected to occur under the 
particular circumstances. 


Russell Sage Case 


It is, of course, elemental, that an 
action or injury cannot be attributed to 
a cause unless without its operation the 
injury would not have happened. In 
Laidlaw v. Sage, decided by the New 
York Court of Appeals in 1899," one 
Norcross called to see Russell Sage on 
December 4, 1891, saying to the recep- 
tionist that he wanted to see Sage in 
relation to some railroad bonds and had 
a letter of introduction from Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Sage stepped from his private 
office to the ante room where he met 
Norcross. Laidlaw was also in the ante 
room on some business. Norcross had a 
carpet bag in his left hand and handed 
Sage a letter which read: i 

“The bag I hold in my hand contains 
10 Ibs. of dynamite. If I drop this bag 
on the floor, the dynamite will explode 
and destroy this building in ruins, and 
kill every human being in it. I demand 
$1,200,000 or I will drop the bag. Will 
you give it? Yes or no.” 

Sage parried with Norcross for a few 
moments but the latter finally dropped 
the bag. A terrific explosion occurret 
which killed Norcross and several others 
and severely injured Laidlaw and Sage. 

Laidlaw sued Sage for his injuries, 
claiming that just prior to the explosion 
Sage pushed him aside so that Laidlaw 
was between Sage and Norcross at. the 
time of the explosion. The court. held 
that the explosion was the proximate 
cause of Laidlaw’s injuries, and not 
Sage’s action in pushing him; that the 
explosion would have occurred in any 
event; and that it could not be said 
that Laidlaw would not have been 1 
jured had Sage not pushed him. 
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It has also been held in applying the 
doctrine of proximate cause that even if 
there are intervening events during the 
natural succession of causes and effects 
they will not break the causation if they 
could have been reasonably foreseen by 
a reasonably prudent man, Carlack v. 
Westchestér Lighting Co., decided by 
the Court of Appeals in 1935.7 

In Palsgraf v. L. I. R.R. Co., decided 
by the New York Court of Appeals in 
1928,5 a woman was injured when a set 
of scales standing on a platform was 
thrown down as the result of an ex- 
plosion. On the other end of the plat- 
form, many feet away, a man carrying 
a package attempted to board a train 
after it had already started. The guard 
on the car who had held the door open 
reached forward to help him and another 
guard on the platform pushed him from 
behind. 

In this act the package was dislodged 
and fell upon the rails. It was a small 
package about 15 inches long and was 
covered by a newspaper. In fact, it con- 
tained fireworks, although there was 
nothing in its appearance to give notice 
of its contents, The fireworks exploded 
when they fell and the shock of the 
explosion threw down the scales. 

Judge Cardozo, writing for the ma- 
jority of the court, divided 4 to 3, found 
no liability on the ground, in effect, that 
the railroad owed no duty to the plain- 
tiff while she was standing on the other 
end of the platform, with respect to the 
particular act complained of, since there 
was no reason for the railroad guard to 
know that the package contained fire- 
works and that he could not possibly 
foresee the consequences which devel- 
oped by his attempting to push the man 
into the train. 

Judge Andrews, on the other hand, 
writing for the minority, found that the 
guard was negligent in attempting to 
push the man into the train with the 
possibility both of harming the man and 
dislodging the package which he carried 
and that this negligence was the proxi- 
mate cause of the plaintiff’s injuries. 

He found that there was a_ natural 
and continuous sequence—a direct con- 


nection—between the negligent act and 
the injury to the woman. He found also 
that the only intervening cause was that 
instead of blowing her to the ground 
the concussion smashed the weighing 
machine which in turn fell upon her, 
and that in this chain of events there 
was no remoteness in time and little 
in space. 

In the conflicting approaches and 
views of these two eminent and out- 
standing judges, we find a graphic ex- 
ample of how two trained legal minds, 
confronted by the same set of facts, can 
reach divergent results. Personally, I 
agree with Judge Cardozo’s reasoning 
in this case. 


Two More Fireworks Cases 


Two other cases, involving fireworks, 
decided by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, also offer outstanding examples 
of the divergent philosophies of jurists 
in the application of the doctrine of 
proximate cause. 

In Perry v. Rochester Lime Co., de- 
cided by the Court of Appeals in 1916’, 
the defendant stored nitroglycerine caps 
in an open wooden chest, but enclosed 
in tin and wooden boxes within the 
chest, on a bank of the Erie Canal in 
Rochester. Two boys, 12 and 13 years 
of age, stole some of the boxes, hid them 
in a barn and the next day handled 
them and caused an explosion, An eight- 
year-old boy who was near them was 
killed. Judge Cardozo, writing for a 
unanimous court, found that although 
the storing of the explosives without a 
permit was in violation of an ordinance, 
and that the defendant thus became a 
wrongdoer and as such became answer- 
able for those consequences that ought 
to have been. foreseen by a reasonably 
prudent man, it could not be said that 
what was done with those explosives by 
the boys was something that ought to 
have been foreseen, 

The court pointed out that the caps 
were not exposed, that they were hidden 
in tin boxes enclosed in wooden boxes 
with sliding tops; that the boys did not 
merely play with the caps but stole them 
in such quantities that it must have 


been known to boys of their age that 
the act was wrongful, and that there 
was good reason to believe that they 
stole not for play but for profit, at- 
tempting to sell the spoils as junk. 


Defendant Held Negligent 


A different result was reached in 
Kingsland v. Erie Agricultural Society, 
which was decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals 33 years later, in 1949. In that 
case the defendant was conducting an 
annual county fair and made a contract 
with a fireworks company to furnish a 
nightly display of fireworks. On the 
opening night three bombs which failed 
to explode were picked up by one of 
the fireworks company’s men, wrapped 
in newspaper, placed in a box, and taken 
to a building where the bombs were 
stored. 

On the last day of the fair, about 
5 p.m., the same man took the box con- 
taining the three defective bombs to the 
firing area so that they might be shipped 
back to the factory. The box was open, 
but the bombs were still wrapped in the 
newspaper. About 8:30 p.m. three boys 
entered the fair grounds by climbing 
over the fence. As they passed the area, 
one of the boys took the three bombs 
from the box and gave one bomb to 
each of the others. 

On their way home they met the 
mother of the boy who took the bombs 
and showed them to her; on reaching 
home she directed her son to put the 
bomb he had kept underneath the porch 
of his home, for return to the fair 
grounds the next day, but instead the 
boy took it to his bedroom, and in the 
morning his brother, the infant plaintiff, 
obtained it and ran with it into the yard 
where it exploded, injuring him. 

Judge Conway, writing for the ma- 
jority of the court, applied the rule of 
proximate cause and found that the 
taking and carrying away of the fire- 
works was readily foreseeable by the 
defendant, although the boys in effect 
were trespassers. He found that the fact 
that the boys were trespassers was im- 
material since the fireworks were inher- 
ently dangerous and that one who keeps 





an explosive substance is bound to the 
exercise of a high degree of care to so 
keep it as to prevent injury to others, 
and that the degree of care required 
depends upon the circumstances and its 
accessibility to others, particularly chil- 
dren, whose presence should have been 
anticipated regardless of whether or not 
they were trespassers. 

Judge Conway also distinguished the 
decision in the Perry case on the ground 
that in that case the nitroglycerine caps 
were not exposed but were hidden in 
closed boxes within an open chest and 
that they had actually been stolen by 
the boys. : 


Two Judges Dissent 


Two judges dissented, stating that the 
majority decision ‘pays scant heed to 
the long established rule of tort law 
that the proximate cause of an event 
must be held to be that which in a 
natural sequence, unbroken by any new 
cause, produces that event and without 
which that event would not have oc- 
curred.” The dissenting judges felt that 
the case was no different in character 
from that presented in the Perry case. 

They pointed out that the three bombs 
which were taken from the box were 
wrapped in newspaper and came into 
his possession only after his attempted 
“well-directed pawing in the box.” The 
minority of the court also felt that the 
devious course by which the bomb 
finally reached the home of the boy and 
was thereafter taken by his younger 
brother who played with it, including the 
admonition of the mother to return the 
bomb to the fair grounds the following 
morning and to leave it underneath the 
porch during the night, introduced new 
intervening causes which broke the 
chain of events. 


1957 Decision in Quebec 


An interesting sidelight is provided 
by the decision in 1957 of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Quebec, in the case of 
McCarthy v. Saint- Pierre et al.’ In this 
case, each of two merchants sold a 
vee of cartridges to a group of boys 
under the age of 14. (There is a statute 
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in Canada which provides in effect that 
the sale of cartridges to persons under 
the age of 14 is prima facie an impru- 
dence.) 

The boys first went to the open coun- 


try for shooting practice and then re- 
turned to the village where they used 
the balance of the two boxes of car- 


tridges in a backyard. The last cartridge 
went through a fence and injured a 
young girl, who brought a suit for dam- 
ages against the two merchants. 
Notwithstanding that it could not be 
proved which of the two merchants sold 
the bullet which caused the injury, the 
court affirmed a judgment against both 
of the merchants, holding that both 
“were grossly imprudent in selling car- 
tridges to these young boys” and that 


“they must have known that the car- 
tridges were being bought to be used 
and they could and should have fore- 


seen an accident such as the one that 
occurred.” 

Not Responsible for Spread of Fire 

Before concluding on the application 
of proximate cause in tort cases, it is 
noteworthy to mention a line of cases 
in New York, in which it has been held 
that when one negligently causes a fire 
he is not responsible for the spread of 
the fire from one property to another. 
In the progenitor case. Rvan v. N. Y. 
Central R.R. Co., decided by the Court 
of Appeals in 1886", it was held that the 
defendant was not liable where it negli- 
gently set fire to its own woodshed, and 
the fire thereafter spread to the plain- 
tiff’s house, about 130 feet from the shed. 

In Webb v. R. W. & O. RR. Co. 
decided by the Court of Appeals in 1872" 
live coals were negligently permitted to 
drop from the defendant’s locomotive 
and set fire to railroad ties, and the fire 
then damaged some trees on plaintiff’s 
property which was contiguous to the 
railroad tracks. In this case the plaintiff 
was permitted to recover, and the Rvan 
case was distinguished on the ground 
hat in that case plaintiff’s premises were 
not contiguous with the premises of the 
defendant. 

Some years later, in 1899, the Court 
of Appeals held in the case of Hoffman 


v. Kine™, that a railroad companv ws 
not liable for the burnine of nlaintiff’s 
distance of two miles from 


trees at a 
the defendant’s road bed bv a fire which 
started because of defendant’s negli- 
gence in permitting inflammable material 
to accumulate upon its right of wav. 
and which spread across the land of 
several intervening owners. 
Where Recovery May Be Had 

And in Homac Corp. v. Sun Oil Co. 
decided by the Court of Appeals in 
1932", fire was negligently started in one 
of the defendant’s buildings, and sparks 
from the fire crossed a 66-foot dirt 
street. destroying three buildings of the 
plaintiff. In this case the court gave 
judgment for the plaintiff on the theorv 
that where sparks or flames cross inter- 
vening land without igniting it but set 
fire to plaintiff's premises on the other 
side of the intervening land, then re- 
covery may be had. 

The rule in other states appears to be 
more liberal”, where it is held that the 
fact that the negligent fire burns through 
an intervening field or burns an inter- 
vening building, before destroying the 
property for which recovery is soucht, 
does not make the loss too remote for 
the application of the doctrine of proxi- 
mate cause. 

I believe that the discussion of the 
foregoing cases sufficiently illustrates 
not only the general nature of the doc- 
trine of proximate cause in the law of 
torts but also affords an insight into 
the varying philosophies of jurists who 
are called upon to apply the principle 
to a given set of facts. We will come 
next week to the doctrine of proximate 
cause as applied in the law of insurance. 
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In recent years Bureau adjusters have 
performed various types of services 
“above and beyond the call of duty” 
that have at times gained them a special 
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mention in the general press or in the 
Bureau’s own magazine. They have given 
first aid to housewives injured in kitchen 
accidents, borrowed Geiger counters to 
find lost radium needles, dived to re- 
trieve important loss papers, and warned 
potential victims of the outbreak of fire. 
On one occasion a Bureau adjuster saved 
a loss payment by having his wife, an 
expert amateur seamstress, repair a lace 
tablecloth to the complete satisfaction 
of a gratified insured. On another occa- 
sion a Bureau adjuster, obliged to wait 
until an elderly insured returned from 
work, busied himself by mowing her 
lawn. He subsequently had no trouble 
in reaching a settlement with the lady 
when she arrived home and found that 
her grass had been neatly trimmed. 
3ut these, of course, are the more 
colorful anecdotes that all Bureau ad- 
justers can tell about their organiza- 
tion’s “extra service” to its companies. 
Even more important are the Bureau's 
loss and claim information services to 
its shareholders, based on the informa- 
tion contained in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of reports that Bureau men file 
every year. Fire and allied lines statistics 
of this type are used for industry-wide 
purposes by the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The Future 


The Bureau continues to be genuinely 
interested in building up its volume of 
small losses, since these give its trainees 
the indispensable practical experience 
with coverages and insureds that every 
adjuster needs to improve his job per- 
formance. 

With the current importance of pack- 
age policies and the complex loss prob- 
lems that they have posed for the 
insurance business, the Bureau finds 
itself in the advantageous position of 
having 400 branch offices staffed by over 
2,200 men well qualified to handle any 
type of loss or claim that may arise 
under these coverages. 

As it now rounds out its twenty-eighth 
year of existence as a national organi- 
zation and its fifty-second anniversary 
as a company-owned adjusting enter- 
prise, General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
is enjoying increased patronage from 
its shareholder companies. Its manage- 
ment continues to seek new ways of 
providing top quality loss and claim 
service that is the hallmark of capital 
stock insurance. 





Charles H. Tuke Dies 


Charles H. Tuke, prominent local agent 
of Rochester, N. Y., died there recently. 
He had been in ill health for some time. 
He was the father of Theodore Tuke. 
now well known in his home city and 
throughout New York State through his 
membership in the New York State As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Charles 
H. Tuke was president in 1926 of the 
former Casualty Insurance Club of Roch- 
ester and one of the organizers of the 
Underwriters Board of Rochester, now 
the Insurance Agents Association 0 
Monroe County, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 


driver training credit on auto B.I. and 
P.D. policies. 

Owing to the new mandatory driver 
education law in this state, we have 
had printed another batch of fifty thou- 
sand credit cards and several thousand 
of these cards have been already dis- 
tributed to high schools that have 
recently inaugurated accredited driver 
training courses. 
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Local Boards Cooperate 


One of the happy results of our con- 
tinuing driver training program has been 
the close liaison between the state asso- 


We, in turn, make imediate contact 
with the president of the local board 
in the town where the new course is to 
be initiated. The local board president 
is asked to cooperate with the secondary 
school concerned in the matter by offer- 
ing the services of his board in helping 
to provide the insurance coverages, dual 
controls and in some cases the driver 
training cars. Most boards give prompt 
cooperation. 

The Stamford Association, one of our 
local boards, has provided Aetna Drivo- 


ciation office and the Department of 
Youth Services of the State Board of 
Education. Franklyn E. Learned, con- 
sultant, Driver Education Bureau of 
Higher and Adult Education of the State 
Board of Education, frequently is in 
touch with the state association office, 
furnishing the names of high schools and 
their principals who are about to start 
driver training courses in their jurisdic- 
tions. 
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Trainers to the City Board of Educea- 
tion for use in the driver training pro- 
gram. The expenses for this has been 
met by special assessment to the mem- 
bers. 

The Waterbury Association has do- 
nated dual controls, insurance coverages 
and text books to the three high schools 
of that city. 


William H. Wiley 


William H. “Harry” Wiley of Hart- 
ford, executive secretary of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Agents, is one of the best known and 
best liked insurance men in New 
England, and elsewhere in the Eastern 
field. He has been active for years 
in work of the Eastern Agents Con- 
ference and New England Advisory 
Council. ; 

Born in Hartford on May 14, 1893, 
Mr. Wiley is a graduate of Yale 
University, Class of 1917. He served 
in World War I as a Ist lieutenant 
of infantry in the 42nd (Rainbow) 
Division in France and after the 
armistice was in the army of occupa- 
tion in Germany. He entered insur- 
ance in 1922 as a partner in the 
Tuller-Wiley Agency in Hartford and 
continued as a local agent until 1946 
when he sold the agency to become 
the first full-time executive secretary 
of the Connecticut Association, 

Mr. Wiley was president of the In- 
ance Board of Hartford from 1937 
to 1939 and president of Connecticut 
Association from 1943 to = 1945. 
Married, with two children—daughter 
and son—and two grandchildren, he 
resides in West Hartford. 














One of the members of the Insurance 
Board of Hartford has donated one of 
the driver training cars used by the 
Hartford High Schools. 

These are just three examples of local 
board cooperation, As stated, many other 
local boards are providing the insurance 
coverages, dual controls and other serv- 
ices to the secondary schools in their 
communities. In areas not covered by 
local insurance associations, individual 
members of the state association are 
contacted and in practically every in- 
stance they pay for the insurance cov- 
erages as a good-will gesture unless the 
school budget provided for it. 


Driver Manual Mentions Agents’ 
Services 


The official driver education manual 
of the State Board of Education men- 
tions the services available by _ this 
association and its coextensive local 
boards for secondary school driver edu- 
cation programs. 

This association is a contribut.ng 
member of the Driver Education 
Teachers Association of Connecticut and 
we have contributed to them also a 
sound film in color entitled “Not Around 
the Block.” This movie combines a lay- 
man’s explanation of auto insurance cov- 
erages with a_ safety-on-the-highways 
message. It is used in classroom work 
by driver education teachers in the high 
schools. 

We provide lecturers on auto insurance 
for the refresher seminars of the Driver 
Education Teachers Association — held 
each year at the University of Connec- 
ticut in Storrs and at State Teachers 
College in New Britain. Our members 
also give these lectures for adult and 
student driver education courses, 

It is the present attitude of the State 
Board of Education and the Driver 
Teachers Association that the Connecti- 
cut Association of Insurance Agents call 
best provide these services because we 
do not represent any particular insut- 
ance company. 

The public relations value of our driver 
education program cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, but is best measured 
in good will and good sense. We are 
being given the opportunity of contrib- 
uting to future highway safety and at 
the same time contributing to the edu- 
cation of future policyholders on_ the 
subject of automobile insurance and the 
American Agency System. In our lec- 
tures at the driver teachers’ seminars 
we endeavor to point out the underlying 
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causes of high auto insurance rates as 
well as explaining the coverages in lay- 
man’s language. We also explain how 
insurance rates are made. 

The public ignorance of these things 
is probably natural but unless the in- 
suring public is educated to the true 
facts by every means possible the in- 
a istry will continue to suffer the results 
o! misunderstandings and_ prejudices 
towards our business. 

We believe that our little effort in 
Connecticut through our driver educa- 
tion program is helping to create good 
public relations for the casualty insur- 
ance industry. We feel it to be the best 
continuing project we have ever under- 
taken. 


Guess On CPCU 


(Continued from Page 68) 


In November, a panel of members led 
still another attack on the problem of 
automobile insurance. So cogent was 
_ material offered by Charles F. Mc- 
Carthy, Kenneth Edgar, Charles W. 
Pachner, Patrick C. Keating, Edward 
Dwyer and Arthur Schwab that the 
meeting appeared about to become an 
all night session. Since no one left, many 
trains must have been missed as the 
discussion carried on well beyond regular 
adjournment time, 


GEORGE J. GUESS 


The normal meeting place for the 
chapter is provided most generously by 
the America Fore Loyalty Group. Cer- 
tain schedule difficulties, however, made 
impossible the use of the normal facili- 
ties in November and December, and the 
American International Underwriters of- 
fered their assistance in the form of 
a meeting room with facilities for re- 
freshments. The offer was most grate- 
fully accepted. 

Some years ago most, if not all, meet- 
ings were either dinner or luncheon 
mectings. It was felt that this was, per- 
haps, too rich a diet and the current 
mode was adopted, whereby a coffee and 
cake period from 5 to 5:30 p.m. is fol- 
lowed by the meeting proper, which usu- 
ally terminates in time for the members 
to dine at home, if they so desire. This 
plan has met with great success. 

supplement this, however, and to 
tain informal social and_ business 
contact, each month an optional, in- 
formal luncheon get together will be 
held, at a pre-announced restaurant. 
This, it is hoped, will enable members 
to keep more abreast of activities and 
Provide a means of “filling in” those 
Who may not be able to attend the eve- 
hing meetings. 


With membership of the chapter now 
at the 200 mark, and still increasing, it 
is the fervent hope of all of us that 
We will be able to do more and more 
to make our profession even more inter- 
esting and efficient, not only for us, but 
or everyone associated with it, with 
Proportionate gain to the buying public 
whom we all serve. 


Brokers Query Lender’s 
Rights to Cancel Policy 


Does a 27B, promulgated by 
the New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance last September,’ affect the lender’s 
right to order immediate cancellation of 
the automobile policy of a borrower who 
defaults on an installment of his financed 
premium ? 

That is a question posed by the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association which the Insurance De- 
partment now has under consideration. 
The brokers requested a Departmental 
ruling and interpretation as to the ap- 
plicability of the regulation’s notice of 


“(De wish you 


cancellation requirement to finance com- 
panies or banks which finance automo- 
bile premiums using the Stevens Plan or 
other similar plans. 

According to Mortimer L. Nathanson, 
president of the association, many car 
owners who finance their liability pre- 
miums are getting 30-day suspensions of 
their driving privileges because of late 
payments of installments. Because the 
lender has the power of attorney under 
these plans to act for the borrower- 
insured, defaults in installments result 
in immediate orders to the insurance 
company to cancel the automobile lia- 
bility policy, Mr, Nathanson pointed out. 


He said the default is construed as 
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the borrower-insured’s request for can- 
cellation which means that no notice is 
required. This is a technical dilemma 
which the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association believes may be 
solved if Regulation 27B is interpreted 
to make the use of the power of attorney 
illegal for cancellations without notice. 


TOLEDO AGENCY MOVES 


Wellington F. Roemer Insurarice, Inc., 
which has long had offices in the WSPD 
building on Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
has moved into its new ‘home office at 
3448 Secor Rd. The Roemer fifm also 
has a branch in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


a Merry Otetenrs 


and a new year filled with happiness, 


satisfaction and achievement.” 
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These men are part of the mo- 
bile production team at a 
Royal-Globe regional office. 
All across the country, teams 
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Fire Rating and Inspection Bureaus 


Important Factors In Public Relations 


By James E. Bowers 
Assistant Manager, New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 


“Public Relations” is a powerful ex- 
pression in American business today. 
Huge sums of money are spent every 
year in nearly every line of business for 
projects coming under this heading. Just 
recently in five trade publications in 
different fields I read articles in which 
“public relations” was emphasized. In- 
dustry and business have learned that 
to sell a product they must advertise. 

But, if the advertising program is to 
be effective in the long run it must do 





James E. Blowers 


James E. Blowers, assistant man- 
ager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization at the head office 
in New York City, is a native of 
Syracuse, N. Y. He was educated 
there and at public schools in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1948 with 
a degree in Civil Engineering. He 
went with the NYFIRO that same 
year, working first in the Syracuse 
office, in the public protection depart- 
ment. In 1954 he was named chief 
engineer in charge of public pro- 
tection at Syracuse. In 1956 he was 
transferred to the New York office 
and became an assistant manager in 
1957. 

Mr. Blowers ho!ds a_ professional 
engineer’s license in New York State. 
He is a member of the National Fire 
Protection Association and the So- 
ciety of Fire Protection Engineers. 
He is serving now as secretary of 
the NFPA committee on fire pumps 
and is a member of the NFPA com- 
mittee on fire department equipment. 











more than create increased sales volume 
during the current year. It must create 
for a company, in the mind of the 
buying public, a reputation for quality, 
integrity and fair business practices. It 
has been well learned that in the long 
run price alone will not sell a product. 

It is at this point we begin to speak 
of the program less as advertising and 
more as “public relations.” Good public 
relations has become recognized as an 
essential business asset to any company 
hoping to maintain or expand its busi- 
ness volume not just during a current 
sales drive but over a period of years. 

Although this concept is relatively 
new in some lines of business, the integ- 
rity of company name and reputation 
has long been regarded by insurance 
companies as absolutely essential to 
staying in business. The insurance in- 
dustry has been built upon this principle 
since the days of its earliest history. 

Daily Contacts With the Public 

Because they are dealing every day 
directly with the public through sales 
and the handling of losses, companies 
and agents are continually involved in 
maintaining good will and good rela- 
tions, on a client and customer basis. 
This is second nature, and a necessary 
part of their business. 

Often overlooked, and sometimes for- 
gotten completely, is the fact that such 
industry- support agencies as inspection 
and rating organizations must absorb a 
large share of the industrywide program. 
This is something they must do on their 
own initiative. It is not something which 
can be handed down from the com- 
panies in the form of specific directives 
and instructions. Nor is an_ effective 
program of public relations something 
which can be periodically put on and 
taken off. It must become just as much 
a part of the daily business as it is to 
an agent or an adjuster, for example. 

So far we have spoken of rating 
organizations and inspection bureaus as 
impersonal entities. But a public rela- 
tions program is not carried on by 
organizations. People deal with people! 





An insurance buyer does not do business 
with an organization. His dealings are 
with individuals in the organization. His 
opinions and attitudes, regardless of the 
broad industry program, will be shaped 
by his contacts with our people. 
“Public” of Fire Rating Men 

The reason that we can sometimes so 
easily forget our role in public relations 
is that we consider our normal job 
one of service to the companies. Much 
of our contact is directly with other 
people in the insurance business. And 
yet every day we have, across the coun- 
try, hundreds of inspectors and engin- 
eers dealing personally with insurance 
buyers—serving as direct representatives 
of the insurance industry. Basically we 
think of these men as gathering the 
information which we then pass on to 
our companies. However, we must re- 
member that the impression an inspector 
leaves behind may be every bit as im- 
portant to the companies as the rating 
and underwriting data which he brings 
away with him! 

Talking specifically of a fire rating 
organization, our “public” is made up 
of three groups: 

1. Companies, agents and brokers. 

2. Municipal officials and employes 

The general public. 

The relationship between a_ rating 
organization and the companies, agents 
and brokers, although an important sub- 
ject in itself for discussion, is apart 
from the scope of this article. 

How Can We Create Good Impressions? 

How can the management of an organ- 
ization such as ours be sure that our 
field men are creating the good im- 
pressions we hope they are? Only 
through an organization-wide training 
program. Of course, contact with the 
public is just one phase of a training 
program. The main purpose of any such 
program is to provide people with knowl- 
edge of how to do their job. The im- 
portant point here is that dealing with 
the public is a part of doing the job 
and must be included in the course! 

Men whose business it is to set up and 
administer industry training programs 
have cautioned that this cannot be a 
one-shot deal. It cannot be put on as 

(Continued on Page 94) 





Louis Hawes to Retire 

Louis Hawes, popular veteran secretary 
of the Insurance Agents Association ot 
Monroe County, N. Y., at Rochester, 
which was formerly known as the Un- 
derwriters Board of Rochester, is retir- 
ing January 1 after 35 years at his post. 
He will continue his office conducting his 
own assigned risk insurance business for 
numerous agents. Miss Rachel May 
Swaim, who has served the Rochester 
Life Underwriters for ten years, wi 
handle the association work following 
Mr. Hawes’ retirement. Mr. Hawes en- 
joys the full respect and friendship not 
only of Rochester agents, but also 0! 
members of the New York State Associ- 
ation of Insurance agents. He_ has at- 
tended many conventions of the National 
Association accompanied by the gracious 
Mrs. Hawes. 


Northern Increase 


(Continued from Page 83) 





of capital stock for each old share held 
of record December 23 which will be 
made concurrently with the issuance 0! 
the warrants.) 

The purpose of the sale of the 145,200 
shares of new capital stock is to in- 
crease the capital and surplus of the 
company. Net proceeds from the sale 
will be added to its general funds, an¢ 
it is presently intended that these pro 
ceeds will be invested in securities, i" 
cluding the company’s subsidiaries. 
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Herbert S. Brewer 


(Continued from Page 70) 


that we are leaded back on the road 
to the chaos out of which our forebears 
brought us. How far must we go before 
a new Merritt Committee will put us 
back on the right road again? 

Commission control has been pretty 
well tied up with the progress of rate 
control and thus we see that in the 
early days there was individual dickering 
for commission depending upon which 
had the greatest lever at the moment, 
the company or the producer until in 
1922 at the request of the then Superin- 
tendent Stoddard acquisition cost con- 
ferences and the Eastern Underwriters 
Association were put in collective control 
of commissions in the State of New 
York. 

These organizations put some teeth 
in commission control but they were 
outlawed in 1949 by Attorney General 
Goldstein’s decision. Since that time the 
general level of commissions had stayed 
approximately the same until recently 
when company executives decided that 
producers were responsibile for high 
loss ratios and therefore the commis- 
sions must be reduced. 

The acquisiton cost approach to con- 
trolling commissions is relatively new 
but has been gleefully adopted by the 
two rating organizations in the auto- 
mobile field on a national basis. By 
the simple expedient of filing a lower 
acquisition cost figure in the rate they 
force their members and subscribers to, 
in the aggregate, lower the level of 
commissions by the amount reduced in 
the acquisition cost figure. 


Seek Law for Reasonable Pay 
for Producers 


Producers’ organizations have imme- 
diately reacted to this and in many cases 
have appealed successfully to their state 
Insurance Superintendent or Commis- 
sioner who has required justification for 
the reduced acquisition cost figure which 
the rating organizations are unable to 
supply. One Commissioner went so far 
as to stat: that the filings would tend 
to “restrain, restrict and abridge the 
freedom of contract between the insurer 
and the agent.” 

Here in New York the Insurance De- 
partment has not seen fit to take this 
approach and our association together 
with other producer organizations plan 
to assist our Department in this sensible 
approach (requiring justification of the 
acquisition cost portion of the filing) by 
urging the passage of an amendment to 
Article 8 which would require that when 
filings are made on behalf of companies 
who do business through independent 
agents or brokers that such rate include 
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a provision for just and _ reasonable 
compensation to such agents and brokers. 

This provision in the law would require 
that rating organizations accept their 
responsibility to provide justification for 
all portions of the .rate filing including 
the acquisition or production cost por- 
tion. 


Just and Reasonable Commission 
Agreements 


It is important to note that we are 
not suggesting that 25% or 20% or any 
other figure is correct, but merely call 
for justification of the figure used in 
the filing. Similarly we are in no way 


concerned with the individual commission 
paid by a company to its producer as this 
is a matter of private contract. What we 
are concerned about is that the rate 
filing provide a proper climate for the 
insurer and producer to negotiate just 
and reasonable commission agreements. 

Though the weight of today’s problem 
seems heavy, it will be solved. The faith 
that we, as independent agents, have in 
our principals, the companies, and like- 
wise the confidence that we feel they 
have in us, will result in an amicable 


solution. Thus another step in the 
preservation of our American Agency 
System. 
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enna Chairman 


(Continued from Page 66) 


also on the executive board of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies, treas- 
urer of Beth Abraham Home for In- 
curables, associate chairman of the In- 
surance Brokers Industry Committee of 
U. J. A. Mr. Oberman is a past president 
of the General Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank L. Schiraldi, retiring president 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, was elected to the office of vice 
chairman. 











depends upon 


The skill 


of the 
marksman 


4 ” 


the skill of the gunsmith 


The balance, workmanship and quality of a top grade weapon 


backed by the name of an expert gun maker adds immeas- 
urably to the skill and confidence of the marksman. In like 


manner, CHUBB & SON brings the same measure of 
confidence to the skilled agent and broker. 





FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Managers 


¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. * THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Ocean and Inland Marine 2 


Transportation > 


Fire and Automobile . 


Casualty » 


Surety e Fidelity 


Life Insurance through Federal’s affiliate Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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National Board Arson Squad Doing 


Big Job Investigating Theft Losses 
More Than 100 Special Agents, 


Investigation Work, Trace Down Jewelry, Truck, Fur 
Thieves, Hijackers and Crooked Assureds 


By BrenpbAN P. BaTTLe 
Manager, Arson Department 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


The investigative activities of special 
agents of the arson squad of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
the field of incendiary and fraudulent fire 
losses have been well known throughout 
the insurance industry for many years. 
This corps of skilled investigators, oper- 
ating under the direction of A. Bruce 
Bielaski, assistant general manager for 
29 years until his retirement November 1, 
nationwide reputation as a 
arsonist. 


gained a 
scourge of the 

Not so well known, even to many old- 
timers in the insurance fraternity, is 
the work of this same group of investi- 
gators in the field of inland marine loss 
investigations. In this regard one of the 
directed to 


most frequent questions 
these “Arson Squad” operatives by bro- 
kers, agents and, in some cases, ad- 


justers is, “What are you fellows in on 
this case for? There’s no fire loss in- 
volved here.” 

Entry of the arson squad into inland 
marine investigations got underway in 
the latter part of 1948. The planning 
which led up to this move began con- 
siderably before that time. It was on 
January 7, 1947, that member companies 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation discussed expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the arson bureau of the Na- 
tional Board to encompass certain types 
of inland marine losses. Final arrange- 
ments were consummated in the fall of 
1948 and on December 3 of that year 
there was addressed to all IMUA mem- 
bers a circular requesting that a report 
be made to the association in each case 
involving : 

Reports on Jewelry, Fur, Truck, 
Suspicious Losses 

(a) Lost or stolen 
the loss is of a suspicious 
the loss exceeds $1,000. 


jewelry or furs if 
nature or if 


(b) Loss by theft from trucks if the 
loss is of a suspicious nature or if the 
loss exceeds $1,000. 


(c) Hijacking losses regardless of the 
amount. 

(d) Loss by 
is of a suspicious 
exceeds $2,000. 

(e) Loss of any other kinds of prop- 
erty as a result of theft, burglary, rob- 
bery or holdup if the loss is of a sus- 
picious nature or if the loss exceeds 
$1,000. 

(f) Fire or explosion loss of any kind 
if the loss is of a suspicious nature or if 
the loss exceeds $2,500. 

(zg) Any other loss which in the 
opinion of the company is of a suspicious 
nature. 

Subsequently all companies were asked: 

1. To submit all loss reports to the 
IMUA in duplicate or, in those cases 


fire on trucks if the loss 
nature or if the loss 


where original report may be sent di- 
rectly to the National Board, to so in- 
dicate on the duplicate sent to the 
IMUA. 


2. In reporting losses in which other 
companies may be interested as direct 
insurers, to list such other companies 
wherever known, in order that they also 
may be notified of any investigation 
which may be undertaken. 





BATTLE 


BRENDAN P. 


3. To advise and consult with the 
arson division of the National Board 
before employing or appointing private 
investigators in connection with any 
specific loss in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, reduce expenses, etc. 

Highly Trained National Board 


Investigators 


Inasmuch as the arson squad of the 
National Board is comprised of more 
than 100 agents, all experienced criminal 
investigators, stationed in strategic po-nts 


throughout the United States, the v value 
of this new venture made itself felt in 
short order, The agents of the arson 


squad, carefully selected with respect to 


their investigative experience, back- 
ground, training and integrity, have 
been drawn from varied fields of law 


enforcement and criminal detection work. 

More than 50% of the arson squad 
agents served as special agents in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation before 
becoming affiliated with the National 

3oard. Others saw service with the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Bureau and the Secret 
Service. Many agents have been selected 
from various city and state police depart- 
ments, where they were attached to the 
detective bureaus. 

Among the departments.currently rep- 
resented by such “alumni” are the New 
York City Police Department, Detroit 
Police Department, New York State 
Police, Pennsylvania State Police, Rhode 
Island State Police, Oklahoma Bureau 
of Investigation, Nassau County Police 
Department, and a number of state Fire 
Marshal’s offices. In addition, some in- 
vestigators had long expe rience with 
nationally prominent private detective 
agencies. Some of the younger men who 
have joined the group since the end of 
World War II served in the criminal 
investigation units of the Army, Navy 


Well Trained in Criminal 





or Air Force. 

With this widespread coverage in all 
fields of law enforcement, local, state 
and Federal, it is only natural that the 
board’s agents should and do have valu- 
able contacts in every state and in every 
community of any size in America. The 
necessity and worth of these contacts 
are obvious to everyone who has ever 
engaged in work of this nature. The old 
axiom “an investigator is only as good 
as his sources of information” certainly 
holds true in the inland marine work of 
the National Board. 

However, this is not a one-way street 
—not by any means. The duties of Na- 
tional Board agents as set forth on 
their credentials, “to aid the public au- 
thorities in the investigation of criminal 
cases” are very definitely continued in 
effect in this field of endeavor. 

In the United States today “big time” 
crime is not localized either within cities 
or within states. With the modern facili- 
ties available at everyone’s finger tips 
the “big time” crook can be in New 
York City today, Los Angeles tonight, 
Chicago tomorrow, and Miami hours 
later. The ability of the thief to move 
with such ease and dispatch poses new 


problems and headaches for local en- 
forcement agencies. 
Very frequently these travel move- 


ments by the thieves are not involved 
directly with the commission of a crime 


so that no Federal law is violated, thus 
preventing any Federal agencies from 
moving into action. It is in such in- 


stances that the board agents can offer 
assistance of inestimable value, 


Check on Criminals Away From Haunts 


When an active thief disappears from 
his usual haunts his whereabouts are of 
the utmost interest to our agents. When 
a police department a thousand miles 
away from the scene of this individua.’s 
usual activities can be alerted to the fact 
that “Joe —, who has a long record 
of arrests for burglary and robbery, is 
staying at a motel on the outskirts of 
your community. He left X city four 
days ago. He is traveling with two indi- 
viduals identified as known thieves. He 
and his two compan‘ons are driving a 
1953 Ford, Registration X YZ - 123,” there 
is a very good possibility that a major 
crime may be thwarted and apprehension 
of one or more thieves brought about. 
Such situations have developed in sev- 
eral sections of the country through co- 
operation of local police officials and 
special agents of the National Board. 

Only recently a notorious thief of 
many years’ standing was apprehended 
through the efficient police work of the 
chief and several members of the depart- 
ment of a small New Jersey community. 
The burglar, a skillful “con-man,” was 
doing a good job of whitewashing him- 
self and was on the verge of “talking 
himself out of it” when one of the arson 
squad agents appeared on the scene and 
effectively closed up all the loopholes. 
While in custody and being questioned 
by the arresting officers this big-time 
burglar complained, “Some big insurance 
outfit has been watching me for a couple 
of years. They know every move I 
make.” 

This instance brings out one of the 
principles cn which the work of the 
board agents is based. That is: “Get 
after the known criminals, work toward 
their apprehension and prosecution; thus 
crime will be reduced and losses cut 
down.” With this principle in mind the 
board agents can give attention to cases 
and individuals not directly connected to 
any particular loss in which a member 
company is at risk. Cooperation can be 
offered to law enforcement agencies in 
matters wherein no insurance coverage 
whatever is involved. It has been found 
that this policy of two-way cooperation 
pays off many fold in the long run. 


Police Depts. Welcome Cooperation 


As a nationwide organization made 
up of highly qualified investigators with 
valuable sources of information and the 
ability to communicate immediately with 
any fellow agent in any part of the 
country, the setup of the National Board 
arson squad is such that its cooperation 
is welcomed by police departments 
throughout the United States, 
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Board agents seek no publicity and 
cannot make arrests. Under no circum 
stances do they represent themselves to 
be law enforcement officers, nor do they 
attempt to act as such. Their sole func 
tion in criminal work is to dig up all 
available information and turn it over 
to the proper authorities who may take 
whatever official action is warranted- 
always looking toward the apprehension 
and prosecution of the criminal. 

In America today the number of losses 
by burglaries, robberies and larcenies is 
staggering. The figure literally runs into 
the hundreds of thousands of such crimes 
committed annually. A recent tabulation 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, which 
set out the number of major crimes 
committed daily in New York City, in- 
dicated that on an annual basis thefts 
due to burglaries, robberies and lar- 
cenies exceed 84,000. 

Of these losses if only one-tenth were 
insured there would still be far too 
great a number to have each one investi- 
gated by a National Board agent. For 
this very obvious reason a guide has 
been set up for arson squad agents to 
follow in determining whether or not 
a particular insurance loss which is re- 
ported to the National Board is to be 
investigated by the board. Generally, 
the board agents strive to give attention 
to the following types of cases: 

Types of Losses Investigated 

(a) Those involving large jewelry or 
fur losses (a somewhat elastic figure of 
$10,000 may be regarded as a line of 





Battle 


newly name “| 


Brendan P. 


3rendan P. Battle, 
manager of the arson department of} 
the National Board of Fire Under-| 
writers, succeeded A. Bruce Bielaski, 
assistant general manager of the 
National Board, as head of the arson 


division when the latter retired on 
November 1. Mr. Battle had been 
supervising agent for a number of 
years and more recently assistant 


manager of the arson dep: irtment, He 
joined the National Board in Sep- 
tember, 1945, For years he has been 
aiding authorities in the investigation 
of arson cases arising in the Eastern 
and Southern states—from Maine to 
Texas—and he has also. supervised 
inland marine investigations in all 
parts of the country. 

Before joining the National Board, 
Mr. Battle was an assistant football 
and track coach at Manhattan Col- 
lege, and from 1941-1944 a special 
agent for the FBI. During World 
War II he was with the security 
section of the OSS and was the first 
agent assigned to the famous “Amer- 
asia” case. 

Mr. Battle is the co-author with 
-aul B. Weston, an inspector of the 
New York) Police Department, of a 


book on detection and investigation 
titled “Arson.” He is a member of 
the International Association of 


Chiefs of Police, Society of Former 
Special Agents of the FBI, and Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Associates. 
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demarcation). 

(b) Involving repeaters (assureds who 
have had two or more similar or ques- 
tionable losses) even though the amounts 
involved do not aggregate $10,000. 

(c) Where it appears probable that 
a fraud is being perpetrated by the as- 
sured, 

(d) Involving hijacking. 

(ec) Where it appears that a profes- 
sional thief, or group of thieves, is oper- 
ating and is responsible for a number 
of losses, regardless of amounts of 
losses. 

Requests for investigation or assist- 
ance may be accepted by the agents in 
the field from adjusters, company execu- 
tives, law enforcement officers, prose- 
cutors, and other public officials. A spe- 
cial agent may advise an adjuster that 
a specific request does not fall within 
the category of cases in which the Na- 
tional Board undertakes an_ investiga- 
tion, either because of the nature of the 
loss or the amount involved, or both. 

An agent may offer cooperation to 
police departments and other law en- 
forcement agencies in covering out-of- 
state leads, obtaining photographs or in 
handling phases of an investigation for 
which the board may be uniquely quali- 
fied. This cooperation may be offered in 
connection with the types of losses set 
out in the foregoing even though the 
hoard has no direct interest in them 
from an insurance standpoint. 


Payment of Rewards 


The NBFU position in regard to pay- 
ing rewards or gratuities to police of- 
ficers is that it does not wish to par- 
ticipate in_ any action which may be in 
violation of any departmental regulations 
or city or state statutes regarding such 
payments. Further, it does not feel that 
a police officer should be paid in any 
manner by insurance company represen- 
tatives for performing duties with which 
he is charged by law. 

In certain unusual situations there 
may arise a circumstance wherein an 
officer has performed some outstanding 
service above and beyond any action 
that could be expected in his routine line 
of duty. Such a case may be brought to 
the board’s attention so that determina- 
tion can be made as to whether or not 
special consideration may be in order. 
Additionally, any legitimate expenses in- 


curred by a law enforcement officer 
while he is cooperating in a case in 
which the board has definite interests 


which he cannot recover otherwise may 
be defrayed by the arson department 
when so authorized. 


Details of an Investigation 


regulations and 
admonitions the question arises as to 
just how the inland marine setup of 
the National Board goes into operation 
in connection with a particular case out 
in the field. What starts the machinery 
rolling? Here’s an up-to-the-minute il- 
lustration, At 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
a phone call is received at the National 
Board headquarters, 85 John Street, New 
York, from a company loss manager. 
The company representative advises he 
has just received a report from a city 
in Texas that a jewelry salesman has 
suffered a $75,000 loss due to the theft 
$ a jewelry case from a hotel vault. 
The loss was discovered at 11 a.m. that 
day. All insurance data is furnished by 
the loss manager as well as any other 
known facts—usually very sketchy. 
Telephone contact is made by a Na- 
tional Board supervisor in New York 
With one of the board special agents in 
Texas. All available details are fur- 
nished the investigator. The agent im- 
mediately contacts the local police and 
the hotel authorities and makes an effort 
to interview the victim promptly. If 
there are any witnesses, those persons 
are interrogated at length. Within a few 
Ours the agent is in touch with New 
York filling the supervisor in on further 
details and requesting all information as 
to known thieves who use the “modus 
operandi” employed in the instant case. 
The agent requests that photographs 
of known jewelry salesmen thieves and 
otel thieves be pulled from the board 
€s and furnished to him for use in 
the police investigation, Descriptions of 


After digesting the 


suspects are furnished the New York 
office for possible identification. Descrip- 
tive data of any automobiles possibly 
involved in the commission of the crime 
are furnished New York for purposes of 
checking the files and. setting out leads 
in other parts of the country. 


Get Details From Salesman 


The home office of the jewelry com- 
pany represented by the salesman is 
contacted in order to obtain a detailed 
description of the jewelry items in pos- 
session of the salesman at the time of 
the loss, the values of same, background 
information on the salesman, and any 
number of other facts and circumstances 
pertinent to the loss. 

The special agent obtains the itinerary 
of the salesman’s travels as to the stores 
he visited, the stops he made, and the 
hotels he stayed at prior to the time 
of the theft. Leads are sent to other 
special agents in any area where inves- 
tigation is indicated. Information is ob- 
tained by the special agent from the 
New York office as to similar‘ losses 
that may have occurred in recent weeks 
or in nearby communities with an eye 
toward the possibility that the same 
thief or thieves may be responsible for 
the current job. 

All information so obtained is made 
available immediately to the police of- 
ficers who are conducting the investiga- 
tion, The assistance of the National 
Board in covering any out- of-state leads 
or in locating any witnesses or following 
up in any manner whatever is offered. 
As indicated earlier, this offer is gen- 
erally accepted with alacrity. 

The described action is not a theo- 
retical example—it is the actual opera- 
tion which has been performed and is 
currently being “performed in a _ loss 
presently under investigation. Such ac- 
tivity, when entered into on a nation- 
wide basis in connection with all sizable 
jewelry thefts, is certain to bear fruit 
which should prove unpalatable to the 
thieves and beneficial to the insurance 
industry. 

Fraudulent Claims 


A different type of loss, but one which 
Pon insurance companies hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year, is the 
fraudulent claim—the “rigged” holdup 
or burglary. Not long ago a prominent 
West Coast furrier was convicted on 
two counts of conspiring to defraud 
insurance companies on just such a deal. 
The claim in this instance approximated 
$250,000 and it was thwarted through 
information obtained by police officers 
working in close conjunction with a 
special agent of the National Board. 
Once again ‘ ‘information” was the vital 
factor, as it is in practically any big 
criminal case. 

No doubt, note has been made that 
the IMUA circular of 1948 called for 
reporting by its members of all losses 
which exceed $1,000, whereas the Na- 
tional Board agents usually can give 
consideration only to cases involving 
much larger sums, that is in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 or more, This brings 
up the point as to whether or not it 
serves any good purpose for the member 
companies to report the smaller losses 
to the arson department of the National 
Board. The answer is most emphatically 
aa Veet 

Value of Reporting Small Losses 


Each year several thousand inland 
marine losses are reported on which 
no investigation whatever is conducted. 
However, each one of these losses is 
filed and recorded and this vast amount 
of material then serves as a sort of 
central clearing house. This reservoir 
of information reflects “repeater” losses, 
identical type losses “suffered” by the 
same assured, separate losses involving 
an identical article and other bits of 
highly interesting intelligence. 

A minor loss was reported as having 
occurred from an automobile parked 
near a roadside restaurant in Maryland. 
Ordinarily, this would call for a routine 
filing maneuver. However, a_ check 
against the files of the National Board 
revealed that the claimant “had been 
here before’—in fact, 13 times before, 
including eight fire losses. Yes, this was 
the fourteenth claim, several of which 


were identical in nature, which had been 
submitted by this same insured. 

The company covering, of course, was 
notified immediately and supplied with 
a complete history of the claimant’ Ss past 
“losses.” This was done in view of the 
fact that the company had not been at 
risk on any of the previous losses— 
which circumstance is true in many 
cases involving repeaters. 

In addition to advising the company 
of the assured’s record, it is customary 
to have a National Board agent call on 
the assured and discuss the circum- 
stances surrounding the latest loss—as 
well as getting around to a discussion 
of all previous losses. At this point it 
has been found worthwhile to bring to 
the assured’s attention the marked simi- 
larities in the various claims, not only 
as to the nature of the loss, but also 
the items claimed, the amount involved, 
the coverage in effect, and the number 
of coincidental circumstances that seem 
to prevail in each instance. 

Not infrequently, such contact has 
resulted in the withdrawal of a claim 
or a substantial reduction in the amount 
claimed. This, of course, is not as satis- 
factory as the development of a criminal 
case, but it does serve the member com- 
panies to some advantage. The benefits 
of the board’s receiving reports of loss 
from the companies should be apparent, 
even though investigation cannot be 
initiated in each case. 


“Special Attention” Areas 


It is understandable that certain sec- 
tions of the country are much harder 
hit through inland marine losses than 
are other sections. This is true because 
of the greater concentration of popula- 


tion, greater volume of industry, or be- 
cause of seasonal activities in resort 
areas, Whatever the reason in a par- 


ticular territory, the board has found 
it practicable to give special attention 
to these sections. 

This is done either through the use 
of specialists who have had long and 
noteworthy careers in the criminal in- 
vestigative field, or through the concen- 
tration of manpower in certain areas 
during particular seasons of the year. 
New York City, Chicago, Palm Beach, 
Miami Beach, Los Angeles, Palm Springs, 
and Las Vegas are among the cities 
which fall into the “special attention” 
category. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of 
duties and functions of the special agents 
of the National Board in the field of 
inland marine investigations. It should 
be remembered that these investigations 
are being handled by agents who con- 
tinue to be called upon to devote as 
much time and effort to arson investi- 
gations as they have in the past. At 
times the work load is heavy, which 
should be borne in mind by loss man- 
agers who are impatiently awaiting re- 
ports of investigations. The reports will 
be forthcoming and their value to the 
companies may be greater than ever. 


Insuring Jet Planes 


(Continued from Page 1) 





profession, looking out for the “inter- 
ests” of the uninformed plaintiff against 
insurance companies. Perhaps the Eng- 
lish system which forbids contingent 
fees is worth a study. 

It is going to require a large check 
book to pay for 150 passengers’ lives, 12 
or 15 crew members under workmen’s 
compensation, and an aircraft valued at 
$5,500,000, to say nothing of the possi- 
bility of added responsibility for persons 
and property on the ground in the event 
of a catastrophe loss at the wrong time 
and place. One may add up the claim 
cost pictured and then double it for a 
collision of two jet transports, arriving 
at a total of $25,000,000 as a conserva- 
tive realistic loss as the result of one 
accident. In addition, many passengers 
may have been carrying personal acci- 
dent insurance purchased at the airport 
running between $6,250 to $187,500 each. 

“It would appear that some with an 
eye to preserving the ‘public interest’ 
against monopolies think the companies 
that band together in groups to afford 
the huge protection to the aviation in- 





dustry are acting in restraint of trade 
and should go their separate ways and 
compete with each other for such enor- 
mous catastrophe risks,” one underwriter 
told this paper. 


Immense Potential Loss 


As to purchase of foreign reinsurance 
when domestic facilities look large one is 
not talking about a $25,000,000 fire risk 
on a concrete and steel building in the 
heart of a big city with ample water 
supply and a first-class fire department. 
A total loss under such a risk is not 
within the realms of reasonable proba- 
bility. The aircraft represents a poten- 
tial total loss at all times ‘whether it 
is stationery or in flight. Fire fighting 
facilities at many airports leave much 
to be desired. Collisions in flight and 
on the ground are real, everyday haz- 
ards. Air space has become crowded and 
not only over large terminal points. 

The Grand Canyon collision in 1956 
may have looked like a ten thousand to 
one chance, but it happened, washing 
out two large planes and 128 lives. More 
recently, there have been a number of 
accidents here and abroad involving col- 
lisions in flight between military aircraft 
and commercial transports. This fall 
saw the Collision on the ground at Tdle- 
wild involving total loss of a Constella- 
tion and Viscount, fortunately with no 
loss of life. 

The President’s new Federal Aviation 
Agency to deal with traffic regulation 
has already improved the collision haz- 
ard and it is hoped, will eventually go 
a long way toward minimizing it. 


Public and Aviation Industry 


From the public standpoint increase 
in speed from 300 to 350 miles per hour 
to 650 in the new jets and resultant time 
saving on long flights will, at first, be 
truly amazing even to the experienced 
air traveler. The passenger’s comfort 
will increase through elimination of vi- 
bration and interior noise and the addi- 
tion of more plush cabin appointments 
for his ease. Pilots report ease of han- 
dling in spite of the greater size and 
weight and there being fewer instru- 
ments to watch and fewer mechanical 
controls to go wrong. 

It seems a reasonable assumption that 
crew members flying the jets will be 
higher paid than those flying the piston- 
engine types. All this, it appears, may 
take place with little or no increase in 
passenger fares, at least in the imme- 
diate future, unless the Civil Aeronautics 
Board relents 

It appears that one may look forward 
to great days in the jet age. Perhaps 
exceptions should be noted among air- 
line management as well as the insurance 
underwriters. The airlines, for competi- 
tive reasons, made purchase contracts 
for the new jets involving several bil- 
lions of dollars before the first of the 
types concerned had been constructed. 
In many cases, they moved to purchase 
jets at $4,500,000 to $5,500,000 each while 
awaiting prior delivery of new piston- 
engine aircraft in the $2,500,000 class 
which would be far less useful as soon 
as jets were delivered from the factories. 
When they are delivered, the manu- 
facturers want cash to the tune of many 
millions. 


Catastrophe Pattern Must Be Spread 
Over Many Markets 


Insurance company management has 
met the challenge of aviation through 
gradually expanding commitments year 
after year as exposures in aviation grew 
and grew. It will do the same again to 
meet the demands of the new jet trans- 
ports; but despite taking larger net 
lines, more reinsurance in the world 
market will be required. 

Concurrently, more and more reinsur- 
ance will flow to the American market 
from abroad as assistance is needed by 
foreign markets to cover the jets as they 
go into operation on foreign airlines. In 
the spreading of required reinsurance 
of the American market, one will find 
more than 200 separate underwriting 
organizations and companies participat- 
ing in the New York, London and other 
foreign markets. This pattern will spread 
the impact of the catastrophe loss over 
many entities, and it appears to be the 
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only pattern that will afford the security 


and permanence of market the aviation 
industry must have. 

Unfortunately for the airlines and the 
aviation industry over-all, the problems 
the jet age will present to underwriters 
come at a bad time in the fortunes of 
underwriters. The past five or six years 
have been a period of intense competi- 
tion for a constantly increasing total 
volume of available business. In the 
process, rates were driven down to low 
levels. Some underw riters who saw their 
volume increasing year by year thought 
they were doing well. They were de- 
pending upon volume and forgot that 
their exposure to risk had increased out 
of proportion to premium increase. It 
took time, two or three years, before 
they started to feel the impact. 

The last three years have produced 
losses for most aviation underwriters 
running into many millions of dollars 
in a class that is still comparatively small 
in total volume. The result of all this 
is that underwriters embark upon the 
jet age with its materially increased ex- 
posures, not with a back-log of profits, 
but with accumulated deficits in the till. 
The situation naturally suggests caution 
in dealing with rates for the jet air- 
craft. 

On the plus side is the fact that the 
new jets represent embodiment of the 
latest developments and improvements 
in the many sciences involved in pro- 
ducing a modern military or commercial 
aircraft. They have been the subject 
of more work in laboratories, more work 
on the drawing boards, and more care 
in fabrication than any aircraft previ- 
ously produced. Advances in metallurgy 
promise stronger steels able to withstand 
enormous heat aid pressure ¢2mands. 

Good as they look from many angles, 
there are problems to be solved in the 
fields of operation, maintainance, tr affic 
patterns, weather, airport and runway 
conditions. Underwriters are, of course, 


well aware of the situation and recall 
that in the past new type aircraft, in 
spite of the increased knowledge in de- 


sign, skill, manufacture and care in 


testing, have almost without exception 
turned up unforeseen bugs once they 
went into commercial operations, with 


resultant heavy loss to underwriters. 


Jets Must Be Carefully Rated 


It appears that the law of supply and 
demand is going to be invoked in rating 
jet transports in the sense that under- 
writers who are willing to knock down 
rates to secure a big share of liability 
may be in very short supply for the next 
few years. It is not that underwriters 
see in the jet program an opportunity to 
enrich themselves but rather that they 
feel caution must be exercised until the 
jets have proven themselves. Any other 
course may well cause a shrinkage of 
market when an expanding market is 
most needed. In retrospect, this ap- 
proach may show three or four years 
hence that jet rates were higher than 
necessary. This assumes an optimistic 
attitude in the face of past performance 
of new type aircraft. 

During a period of rate-cutting many 
millions of dollars of American premi- 
ums went overseas to the London mar- 
ket. Commenting on this a leading avia- 
tion insurance expert Says: 

“This was free and open competition 
to a degree that would stir the heart 
and tickle the ribs of even the most 
hardened trust-buster. The ‘public in- 
terest’ seemed to have been completely 
satisfied. But, on second thought, was 
it? And, if so, what public interest? 
It is doubtful that the average citizen in 
the Soviet orbit took any notice of the 
situation or that Mr. Khrushchev was 
visibly shaken with this exhibition of 
democracy at work. It did not help the 
economy of the U.S.A. when the tax- 
payers’ dollars flowed to London It 
did not help the economy of Great Brit- 
ain when she had to send Sterling this 
way greatly exceeding the dollar pre- 
mium, to pay for the losses that followed 
and are still occurring. 

“The recent collision at Idlewild may 


well cost the London market up to 
$2,500,000 under a series of three year 
non-cancellable policies written two 


years ago which have already cost Lon- 
don a packet and still have another year 
to run with no hope of rate improve- 
ment. It hasn’t helped the airlines in 
the direction of a lower rate on the 
jets at a time when most of them could 
use a lower rate.” 


Insurance on Boeing Prototype 


The first experience of the domestic 
aviation insurance market in dealing with 
jet aircraft was brought about in provid- 
ing insurance for Boeing’s prototype 
model of the 707, a few of which are 
currently in operation by Pan American 
Airways. American underwriters had 
been asked to particpate in the insurance 
of the British Comet jets but it is said 
they refused when they learned, despite 
the past record of new type aircraft, that 
the London market was reported cover- 
ing the Comets at the same rate they 
received on the proven piston types. 
In the process American underwriters 
saved themselves a series of heavy losses 
when the first Comets suffered major 
catastrophes due to structural failure. 
The Comet was withdrawn from civil 
air operations in 1953. The new Comet 
has only recently reappeared in airline 
service. 

Negotiations for full hull insurance 
on the 707 prototype commenced early 
in 1954. Boeing had invested upwards of 
$16,000,000 on the project, and under- 
writers were asked to cover the proto- 


type for $6,500,000 against all risks. This 
represented almost three times the value 
of any aircraft that had previously been 
insured and Boeing’s broker correctly 
advised his client it would take the en- 
tire world market to complete the un- 
precedented amount of insurance re- 
quired. 

It was, in fact, a test of the total 
capacity of the world market. The origi- 
nal schedule provided for the first taxi- 
ing tests in October, 1954, but the pro- 
gram went ahead of schedule and the 
aircraft came at risk May 21, 1954. This 
involved negotiations, spread over many 
months, before the full amount of in- 
surance was finally rounded up. Less 
than one year later, total insurance on 
the prototype was increased to $7,500,- 


In a recent insurance trade publication 
(Insurance News, September, 1958), a 
fuller story, as submitted by Boeing Air- 
plane Company, of the problems involved 
in placing this jumbo risk appeared. 
The article referred to concludes with 
the following statement: 


Tribute to Aviation Underwriters 


“Months of careful planning and con- 
sultation paid off well, for the policy 
was in its final form by Saturday night. 
Monday morning, with the first taxi test 
scheduled for Wednesday, the lead un- 
derwriters and Bowden began the job 
of completing the coverage. Here was 
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Like comparisons? During the time it takes to run off a 
fast mile race, insurance companies pay out over $13,000 
in auto liability claims. The public is penalized to the 
extent of twelve traffic injuries during that period, suf- — 


fered in fifty-nine traffic accidents. . 


Have you spoken out for 
safety? for uniform traffic 
laws? for strenuous law 
enforcement? for sanity in 














done a magnificent job. By Wednesday 
morning all but a few thousand dollars 
had been placed with over 50 U. S. Com- 
panies (mostly members or associate 
companies of the U.S.A.I.G.), 121 Lloyd's 
of London syndicates, and 25 British 


companies, 
“Several direct underwriters have since 
confessed that certain amounts were 


reinsured with companies in many for- 
eign nations, including France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Holland, Mexico, Argen- 
tina and Japan. It would be impractical 
to try to discover just how many com- 
panies were, because of reinsurance, 
finally ‘on’ the risk, but the number 
may be conservatively guessed as well 
into the hundreds. 

+ : ; F : 

Production models undergoing CAA 
test and airline proving flights are mak- 
ing tower operators on both American 
continents familiar with the 707 in its 
airline colors. This growing fleet of pro- 
duction models is insured by the under- 
writers who shared the initial risk. The 
steadfastness of their vision and _ prob- 
lem-resolving ability continues to match 
the swiftness with which our physical 
world changes about us.’ 





NYFIRO Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 90) 


a concentrated drive one month and 
allowed to die out the next because it 
interfered with getting the regular job 
done. Its introduction must be gradual 
and its administration must be con- 
tinuous. Once-trained is not enough, so 
the program must include the experi- 
enced men as well as the newcomers. 

Now, specifically, what should the 
public relations phase of a training pro- 
gram include? We know in a broad 
sense what we want to accomplish. We 
want to be sure that our employes all 
down the line are not working at cross- 
purposes with the efforts of our com- 
panies. We need to teach the elements 
of courtesy; tact; consideration for the 
fact that the other man is busy, too; 
a realization that if we leave a property 
owner unhappy as a result of our actions 
during an inspection he will be unhappy 
not just with the bureau but also with 
the insurance company. 

Most important we must make our 
people aware that we are performing 
a service on behalf of our companies. 
Our criticism of conditions found, and 
our recommendations for their correc- 
tion must be presented in a fashion to 


show that they are reasonable—not a 
‘laying down of the law” or a “do it 
or else” proposition, 


How must these elements be put into 
action ? 


(1) Through the attitude and conduct 
of special risk and general rating in- 
spectors and through their conversations 
with buildine owners and tenants during 
field inspection. 


(2) Through office communication 
with the public, including telephone, 
mail and over-the-counter contacts. 


(3) Through contacts with municipal 
officials and employes during public pro- 
tection inspections. 

These media constitute the majority 
of our public contacts. But, certain 0 
our people have an opportunity to deal 
with groups. Their actions may in- 
fluence at one time a number of people; 
for example, associations of municipa 
officials, firemen’s organizations, service 
clubs, etc. 


Contacts With Municipal Officials 


In recent years we in New York State 
have encountered a considerably it 
creased awareness on the part of munici- 
pal officials that fire insurance rates 

“don’t just happen’—they are made by 
someone. Through national and regional 
municipal officers’ associations they have 
learned something of how rates are 
made, and they have been encouraged to 
investigate their local situations. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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When we speak of our coast-to-coast claim service network we’re talking about exclusive 

State Farm agents and full-time salaried State Farm field claim representatives. There . 
are 9,000 of these men in the field (although we could squeeze only 7,000 dots onto the gens 
map). Thus, each agent knows his policyholders will continue to enjoy “Hometown Ge 
Claim Service” even when far from home. We believe this kind of claim service is one | INSURANCE 
reason why over 5 million motorists now insure with State Farm. 


For information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write Director of Public Relations, 
STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY. Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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This, coupled with our expanded 
municipal protection inspection program, 
brings us more and more often into 
contact with municipal officers who are 
very much interested in knowing just 
how their local fire defenses affect 
community insurance rates. 

Their interest often goes further than 
just the insurance rate feature. Many 


are requesting our municipal surveys to 
give them an evaluation of their fire 
defenses plus detailed recommendations 
for improvement. Strange as it may 
seem insurance rates come in only as an 
incidental part of many of these dis- 
cussions. 

To pave the way for an inspection of 
public fire defenses we send to all parties 
who will be involved a pamphlet telling 
who we are, why we are making the 
inspection and what the inspection will 
consist of. This accompanies our letter 
setting up the appointment, and is sent 
as far in advance of the inspection as 
possible. In former years we found 


that an “underwriters’ inspection” was 
generally misunderstood, often feared. 
Today, while not always a cure-all, we 
are finding that the advance distribution 
of this pamphlet is most helpful to us. 
When our crew arrives for the inspec- 
tion they usually find local authorities 
ready for the inspection and prepared 
to offer cooperative assistance, 
Municipal officials are genuinely in- 
terested in the results of our inspections. 
Because one of our reasons for making 
such surveys is as a public service on 
behalf of the insurance companies, we 
see that all interested officials receive 
copies of our published reports. We 
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encourage conferences following these 
inspections to discuss the report recom- 
mendations and their plans for improve- 
ments. 

Through this program of, call it 
“public relations” or just plain “good 
business,” we feel we are becoming not 
merely better known but better ac- 
quainted with the people who provide 
and maintain public fire defenses, 
Through discussion of their problems 
and explanations of the reasons behind 
our recommendations we are securing 
more prompt improvement in protection, 
We are also now being notified ahead 
of time of proposed plans, and given 
the opportunity to comment and suggest 
revisions. 

We occasionally receive invitations to 
speak before municipal groups such as 
fire chiefs’ association or at a_ public 
hearing in a particular community. These 
are most important and particular care 
must be given to the selection of the 
persons to make the presentation and 
to their preparation and training. 


Announcement of Rate Level Changes 


So far we have discussed two types 
of contact with the public—person to 
person and person to group. There is 
a third area deserving of much study 
on the part of management. This is 
the handling of public announcements 
of rate level changes, of both the state- 
wide and individual community variety. 
We have an excellent opportunity to 
accomplish some very effective “press” 
when we have rate decreases to an- 
nounce. 

However, we also have to announce 
rate increases from time to time. There 
is serious doubt by many persons as 
to whether such announcements can be 
given an effective “sugar coating.” The 
insurance buyer will see right through 
such camouflage when he _ notes the 
direct effect on his pocketbook. 

Many times the best approach will be 
a straightforward presentation of the 
facts. We should, however, at the same 
time join with the entire industry in 

making the public aware of our mount- 
ing national dollar fire losses as a basic 
reason behind advancing rates. Further, 
we should take positive steps to see 
that proper emphasis is given to an- 
nouncements of reduced rate levels as 
they occur. 

This has not been an attempt to set 
forth a blueprint of a public relations 
program, but rather a statement of the 
challenge which exists, a discussion of 
the areas to be explored and suggested 
outline of needed coverage. 


Outline of PR Programs 


In summary—a rating or inspection 
bureau must be involved in the industry 
public relations program, to a_ lesser 
extent perhaps, but to the same ends 
as companies and agents. 

The areas to be covered include— 
companies, agents, brokers, municipal 
officials, general public, through the 
media of personal contact, correspond- 
ence, bulletin or press. 

The role of management is to assume 
the initiatjve in: 

Formulating the policy. 

Administering an effective progratl 
of education of all employes in follow 
ing this policy. 

Promoting the general effectiveness 
of the industrywide program through 
well planned announcements of rate 
level revisions. a 

The result—uniformity of objective 
and accomplishment in public relations 
between the “service” and “sales” sec 
tions of the industry. 





Gardner Succeeds Watson 


Richard S. Gardner has been pro 
moted to state agent for Kentucky and 
Tennessee by the Northern Assurance 
and American Marine and General and 
takes over the territory formerly trav 
eled by State Agent J. Reyburn Wats 
retired. A special agent in Kentucky and 
Tennessee since March, 1955, he wil 
have headquarters in Louisville. 
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Cushman on AFIA 


(Continued from Page 67) 


never be repaired. It is like youth, once 
lost never regained and the scars from 
such unsound activities must be worn 
from then onward, never to be eradicated. 


Conditions Vary Widely 
Throughout World 


To generalize is always hazardous and 
{o particularize is perhaps unfair, be- 
cause conditions fluctuate rapidly and 
even in looking over a single year many 
countries have passed through different 
stages of some of these conditions re- 
ferred to above. Perhaps an indication 
can be given, however, by pointing out 
that insurance in South America has had 
inany problems brought about by polit- 
ical uncertainty, monetary instability 
and other factors. One needs only to 
review the principal countries of South 
America and consider the effect of gov- 
ernmental changes of the past year or 
two to appreciate the extensive influence 
on the insurance picture. 

The Middle East certainly has been 
enough in the news to confirm the fact 
that underwriters have plenty to think 
about in all these countries. 

North Africa, France and other areas 
have been undergoing political, economic 
and international experiences inevitably 
affecting the insurance outlook. The 
new common market in Europe as it 
develops brings along interesting insur- 
ance issues for both those inside and 
outside its organization. 

Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan and India, 
as well as the entire area of the Far 
East, are undergoing such transforma- 
tions of political and economic develop- 
ment that the underwriters must main- 
tain constant study to try to keep apace 
with changing situations. 

The growing problems related to labor 
worldwide, the changing markets and 
prices for copper and other minerals, 
the introduction by one government 
after another of experimental legislation 
or regulation to try to cope with ex- 
change shortages, trade deficiencies or 
internal economics create ever new prob- 
lems for those endeavoring to meet 
future insurance trends. 


Avoid “All-Risk” Covers in Many Areas 


There is no question that the future 
has many dangers to the insurance un- 
derwriter in almost every quarter of the 
globe. Few developments tend to work 
in the underwriters favor, most create 
serious problems, To meet these chal- 
lenges will require the intelligent and 
often times courageous action of under- 
writers to provide proper facilities, but 
at the same time hold to sound under- 
writing so that the security and pro- 
tection they sell may remain unweak- 
encd, Any attempt to do “All Risk” 
underwriting in areas where new and 
unknown risks are developing overnight 
is pre-ordained suicide pure and simple. 
_ All of this may sound pessimistic, but 
It is really only an attempt to face 
reality. Once these problems are recog- 
nized, it is my feeling, the insurance 
industry’s experienced and _ intelligent 
lealership will meet them and find the 
answers. It is because of absolute con- 
fidence in the inherent soundness of 
international insurance leadership that I 
ee! my optimism is justified. 

I: can and should afford a reasonable 
underwriting profit for the underwriters 
(the business is generally still on a 
sound basis), but only if the knowledge 
of the particular area is used to meet 
the specific problems of that area. Any 
attempt to act blindly will be pure 
ganibling against a stacked deck and 
most certainly end in trouble. The op- 
Portinist who disregards all these signs 
can bring only calamity on himself. 


FIRST NEW HOMEOWNERS 

he Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Companies has been notified that the 
rst new type homeowners policy ap- 
Proved in Georgia by the Georgia In- 
Spection and Rating Bureau had been 
Written by the Connecticut Fire, a 
Phoenix of Hartford affiliate. The Mort- 
Sage Investments Insurance Agency, De- 
Catur, Ga., issued the policy. 





American Marine Market 


(Continued from Page 67) 


contribute their share of such states- 
manship. While I am thinking more of 
direct contribution through world-wide 
underwriting, I should also point out 
the indirect contribution through the 
International Chamber of Commerce, the 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference, and 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance. 


I have stayed away from certain spe- 
cific subjects such as nuclear propulsion. 
With good reason, this has been de- 
liberate. The time is too close since 
Frank Zeller’s address to the annual 
dinner of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters. His remarks should 
stand alone as a most capable expression 
and commentary on the status of insur- 
ance of nuclear risks as well as on other 
current subjects. 

It is good form to close an article 
either on a rousing note of optimism or 
with a solemn long-faced warning of 
the dire effects of calamitous competi- 


tion. | am optimistic — not primarily 
about net returns (only time will tell) 
but because of the inherent strength of 
the American marine market. The mar- 
ket has the capacity and the experience 
to grow and to service the future needs 
of American commerce. The market has 
the strong support of companies and 
marine management offices. The market 
has laid down its well-planned policies 
and has created sound organizations. 
The future of the American marine in- 
surance market does lie in the hands of 
a whole new generation of management 
personnel. More power to them! 





Workboats 


of 





America 


This powerful fishing vessel is a direct descendant of the steam tugboat, an 


interloper in the fishing industry about the year 1894. It was then that some 


enterprising tugboat captains in England invaded the fishing industry to cash in 


on a prevailing heavy run of fish through ‘dragging’. 


Their operations were a huge success and the steam powered trawler became 


popular on both sides of the ocean. It was particularly successful in view of the 


fact that the catch could be packed in ice rather than salted, as had to be doneon 


the old sailing vessels. The steam trawler eventually gave way to the diesel powered 


type of dragger we see pictured here. 
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Call for Action On 
N. Y. Assigned Risks 


BY WILLIAM H. BREWSTER 


New York teens: Maat National Bu- 
reau’s Public Relations Man Blame Bad 
Drivers; Praise Gov of Connecticut 


William H. Brewster, recently-named 
public relations special assistant to the 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, this 


consideration of the 


week 
called for serious 
“plight of compan‘es with respect to the 
substantial volume of automobile as- 
signed risks in New York State. 
Speaking at the annual meeting De- 
cember 9 of the Greater New York Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Brokers, Mr. Brew- 
ster emphasized two points: 
1. “Substantial strengthening of auto- 


mobile registration and licensing require- 
ments is essential to eliminate many 
automobile operators who should not 
enjoy the privilege of using our streets 
and highways. What concrete program 
to this end is contemplated for early 
enactment by our duly-constituted state 
authorities? What can be done wth 
respect to the important requirements 
for re-licensing, physical examinations, 
etc. ? 

2. “Scme 
by the companies 


way must be devised where- 
which are receiving 


these assigned risks in over increasing 
numbers will realize sufficient premium 


to mé ike such risks pay their own way 
on the basis of the loss record they actu- 
aliy develop under the New York Auto- 
m bile Assigned Risk Plan.” 

$10,900,000 Premium Volume 

Pointing out that private passenger 
automobiles represent 95% of all cars 
insured under the New York Assigned 
Risk Plan, Mr. Brewster proceeded to 
give the experience figures: 

“For accident year 1957 the combined 
bodily injury and property damage pre- 
mium volume of New York private pas- 
senger automobile assigned risks writ- 
ten by member and subscribers of the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau and the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers was $10,900,000 based upon the 
required limits of 10/20 bodily injury 
and $5,009 property damage. 

“The private passenger ratio for 
the same accident year was 177%— 
more than double the 1957 stock and 
mutual loss ratio of 81% for automobile 
liability business, excluding assigned 
risks. The effect of the assigned risk 
experience when included with the busi- 
ness voluntarily written by the comna- 
nies raised the total combined bodilv in- 
jury and property damage loss ratio to 
85%. The assigned risk premium volume 
during accident year 1957 amounted to 
4.59% of the total premium volume of 
members of and subscribers to the Mu- 


loss 


tual Insurance Rating Bureau and the 

National Bureau of Casualty Under- 

writers. ‘ 
“Although the ‘clean’ New York as- 


signed risks (those with no record of 
any accident or convention) are net sulb- 
ject to any surcharge under the Plan,” 


he said, “they represent over 50% of all 
assigned risks in the state. For policy 
year 1955 the loss ratio of all ‘clean’ 


assigned risks placed on the books of 
National Bureau) members and_ sub- 
scribers was 136% and the comparable 
loss ratio figure of Mutual Bureau mem- 
bers and subscribers was 122%.” He 
pointed out that these results were worse 
than the respective loss ratios of as- 
signed risks subject to surcharge under 
the Plan since in 1955 the National Bur- 
reau members and subscribers suffered 
a combined bodily injury and property 
damage loss ratio of 125% on surcharged 
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WILLIAM H. 
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118% on 


risks while the 
nies developed a loss 
such risks. 

Concluding his talk Mr. Brewster 
asked: “What is being done by this 
state in the public interest to deny auto- 
mobile license privileges to individuals 
who, as evidenced by their bad accident 
end conviction records, should be barred 
from our highways and be recognized 
as completely unqualified to receive th- 
benefits of automobile liability insurance 
under the New York Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plan?” 

When persons with bad accident and 
conviction records are removed from 
the highways by duly constituted state 
authority, he said, they will no longer 
cause bodily injuries or property dam- 
age, nor will they continue to violate 
registration and traffic laws which were 
designed to protect the public. 

“The seriousness of this assigned risk 


problem in the Empire State cannot 
be over-emphasized.” He invited “con- 
structive recommendations for needed 


changes and improvements from agents, 
brokers, companies and New York State 
officials.” 
End Criticism of Brokers, Agents, 
Companies 


He remarked: “It is high time to dis- 
continue the customary practice of criti- 
cizing brokers, agents and insurance 
companies and, instead, place the blame 
for this bad situation at the source of 

(Continued on Page 113) 


W. W. Clement Examines 
Achievements of IAC 


IN PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Praise for Company, Agent Ad Com- 
petitions; Public Relations Inadequate; 
Best Press Releases 


In his keynote address to the mid- 
year meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference President W. W. 
Clement, public relations manager for 
American International Underwriters, 
expressed the hope that in each IAC 
member there be induced “a driving, per- 
concern to promote good will 
toward insurance, to advance (public 
understanding and public acceptance of 
the industry whose professional message- 


sonal 


bearers we are.” 

Mr. Clement took as his subject “IAC 
—Purposes and Achievements.” He _ re- 
peated the purposes of IAC as enumer- 
ated in its constitution: To maintain the 
highest standards of practice; promote 
general good will toward insurance as 
an institution; exchange ideas relative to 
the advertising and promotion of insur- 
ance; and to improve the skill and 
craftsmanship of its members. — 

One aim which he said “IAC cannot 
claim to have achieved in any com- 
mendable measure” is the effort “to 
promote good will towards insurance as 
an institution.” 

If good public relations is 90% doing 
and 10% talking about it, then Mr. 
Clement said he doubted that praise is 
due to IAC for the 10% talking. The 
speaker commented: 


Need for Better Public Understanding 


“Tt is true that, by alt large, our 
members have not been encouraged by 
their superiors to engage in the pro- 
motion of public understanding or ap- 
preciation of insurance ... It may also 
be true that members have been dis- 
couraged from unde rtaking action toward 
such ends. In either case,” he questioned, 
“have we not been too easily dissuaded 
from a duty which could command the 
best of our ideas, the utmost of our skill 
and craftsmanship; backed away too 
willingly from the most significant serv- 
ice we might contribute to our industry; 
devoted our ideas, our skills and crafts- 
manship to the recruiting of agents and 
the sale of policies, while blithely assum- 
ing that others would maintain, despite 


any circumstances and against all at- 
tacks, a business that would welcome 
3” 


our talents? 

While admitting the difficulty of meas- 
uring how well IAC has helped maintain 
the highest possible standards of prac- 
tice, Mr. Clement expressed the belief 
that today’s insurance ad man, just to 
do his job, has to have greater skill and 
craftsmanship than ever before. He is 
meeting a far greater challenge in every 
phase of his work than his predecessor. 

“Our superiors require—and they are 
getting—a diversity and a quality of pro- 
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Late News 
James M. Henderson, F. & D. vice 
president, was elected president of Casu- 
alty & Surety Club of New York at its 
50th anniversary meeting and Christmas 
party December 10 at Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, The untimely death last Saturday 
of Joseph M. Pernollet, Employers’ 
Group, who was in line for the club 


presidency, cast a damper on the party 
Other ot Ae elected were: © ome 
president—George F. Avery, U. S. F. & 
G.; second vice president—B. F. rytheg 
Hartford A. & IL; secretary-treasurer— 
J. M. Grant, F. & D. Nominating chair- 
man was W, E. Taeffner, Standard Acci- 
dent, immediate past president of club. 


James C. Kreher, American Casualty’s 
resident vice president, was elected 
chairman of the Casualty Managers As- 
sociation of New York at its annua! 
meeting Monday. Also elected were E, Q. 
Field, Indemnity Co. of N. A., as vice 
chairman; Harold W. Barger, American 
Casualty, secretary-treasurer. Executive 
committee includes James Strain, York- 
shire; Matthew Dunne, American Insur- 
ance Group, and Harry I. Landen, 
Sprinefield F. & M. 





Atlas Names Krasner, Inc. 


Metropolitan N. Y. Agent 


The Atlas 
nounces the appointment of 
Krasner, Inc. of 26 Cliff Street, New 
York, as its metropolitan agents. This 
agency, which is completing 20 years as 
agents of the Albany Insurance Co., an 
Atlas affiliate, will service the business 
written by i! ee branch office for- 


Assurance Co., Ltd., an- 
Louis D. 


merly located at 75 Fulton Street, New 
York. 

Louis D. Krasner, president of the 
agency, points out that Atlas brokers 


and policyholders will receive the hene- 
fit of engineering and inspection service 
facilities, invaluable from a_ safety 
standpoint and as an aid to securing 
minimum rates. 

The Krasner Agency observed its 40th 





anniversary early this year. 
motional material, never before known 
in our business. Surely some of the 


power of IAC members to meet these 
demands has come to them from IAC, 
Mr. Clement suggested. 


Competitions Allow Exchange of Ideas 


skill on the part of 
insurance admen, he suggested, can be 
attributed to the accomplished “exchange 
of ideas relative to the advertising and 
promotion of insurance.” The awards of 
excellence in company advertising made 


This increased 


at IAC annual meetings for the past 
three years are, Mr. Clement. stated, 
“physical evidence of sharing . . . expos- 


ing the end-products of their ideas... 
craftsmanship, not only to possible copy- 
ists but also to the positive critical view 
and judgment of their peers.” 
Turning to the 1958 company competi- 
President Clement said that there 


tion, 
will be more enirants than ever. John 
Eklund, Phoenix of Hartford, is chair- 


man of the competition which will re- 
flect the broadening responsibilities of 
IAC members. A special award will be 
made for consistent excellence of ma- 
terial released to the press. This new 
category was suggested at the annual 
meeting last June by John Cosgrove of 
The National Underwriter. 

Mr. Clement also reported that it has 
been decided to run the agents’ adver- 
tising “Oscar” competition again this 
year “and that Art Dannecker of the 
Ohio Farmers Companies has had the 
interest and the courage to accept chair- 

manship of the program.’ 

Charles Oaks of The Travelers is 10w 
preparing a new IAC book “How. 5uc- 
cessful Agents Advertise—Successfully. 
Using material submitted by past 
“Oscar” contestants for illustration an 
example, Mr. Oaks will assemble, edit 
and combine chapters (written by mem: 
bers on given contest categories) an 
will supervise the layout and publishing 


of the book. 
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Lange Stresses Keeping 
Public Fully Informed 


BACKS INDUSTRY INSTITUTE 


Hartford Vice President Tells How 
Management and Ad Departments 
Can Cooperate to Tell Story 


A proposal for a single Insurance In- 
formation Institute for the property and 
liability branches of insurance, as life 
insurance already has such a_ facility 
working successfully in its behalf, was 
revelaed by Roland H. Lange, assistant 
to the president and vice president of 
the Hartford Fire, in an address given 
at the banquet of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference mid-year meeting 
December 9 at the Hotel Sheraton- 
McAlpin in New York City. While such 
a proposal has been an open secret for 
some time Mr. Lange stated officially 
such a facility, if created would aim to 
“present and represent our kind of com- 
panies of the industry as a group and 
tell the story of insurance adequately 
under all circumstances.” 

Mr. Lange, who is also chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
told the members of the IAC that “there 
is a power and a responsibility which 
we share together and which requires 
of all of us an educated awareness of 
the part we individually play in com- 
prising the total image which the insur- 
ance industry presents to the public. 
“It is. our privilege, and particularly 
yours,” he said to the advertising repre- 
sentatives,” to present the honorable 
story of insurance to all far and wide in 
keeping with the high calling and prin- 
ciples of our industry.” 

In addition to seeking a fair share 
of the consumer’s spending dollar insur- 
ance advertising must also provide the 
media for informing the public of the 
peace of mind and more secure way of 
life made possible through insurance in 
its varied forms, Mr. Lange observed. 


Management and Ad Depts. 


Discussing relations between advertis- 
ing men and the management of their 
companies Mr. Lang said: 

“Management should make available 
a periodic review of the company’s phil- 
osophy, position and program—immediate 
and long range—as well as_ industry 
trends for the benefit of the various 
branches of the organization, including 
its advertising and public information 
departments as well as its advertising 
agency. 

“May I suggest for your consideration 
a few specific rules as to practical com- 
a eae with your management: 

Keep management properly in- 
dy of problems, results and oper- 
ations if you expect its interest and 
support. The advertising man who keeps 
his own counsel can hardly expect an 
enthusiastic endorsement on any pro- 
gram from an unbriefed management. 
Nor can he expect management to be 
understanding when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the campaign about which manage- 
ment knew little turns out to be less 
than successful. 

“2. Get as many opinions as possible 
by persons of varied experience and 
talents to bear on your projects. Man- 
agement, looking at the broad picture 
will, naturally, ask (when advertising 
Projects are proposed): ‘What do our 
underwriting people think about this?’ 

ave you checked this with the legal 
department?’ ‘Do you have any idea 
how this will fit into our agents’ pro- 
gram?’ The ad manager should, in 
effect, have done some thorough re- 
search work before suggesting a project 
to management rather than merely pre- 
senting embryonic ideas which have not 
been tested as to their practicality. 

“3. Management, too, has a hundred 
Pressures and must take them in turn, 





Fabian Bachrach 
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You can hardly expect a satisfactory 
audience for your presentation when it 
is timed, figuratively, at the last minute. 
If you can find no better solution, a 
written briefing (leading to a meeting 
with management at the latter’s con- 
venience) might be the answer. 


Creativity and Control 


“A circumstance worthy of exploration 
is that of creativity and control,” Mr. 
Lange continued. “Looking back over 
the last decades, it is not difficult to 
recognize the powerful forces which 
have been at work leading to a decline 
in initiative. The accent on social and 
economic security is not entirely un- 
worthy, bringing, as it generally has, 
a better and more comfortable world for 
more people. Concomitant with such 
progress, however, we need be certain 
that we do not stifle or lose the indivi- 
dual creativity upon which we depend 
so much for new ideas and progress, 
and which has been the hallmark of our 
American economic success. 

“If it is to resist this erosion, manage- 
ment must take certain definite steps, 
One I would offer is the elimination of 
fear of criticism—mind you, not the 
elimination of criticism itself, but the 
fear of it. Democratic executive leader- 
ship is required which will be conducive 
to a climate in which everyone may think 
broadly and speak freely. Few men are 
insensitive—and the most enthusiastic, 
visionary and creative are likely to be 
the most sensitive to the presence or 
absence of such an atmosphere of well- 
earned freedom. 

“Creativity requires the suppression of 
biased or conditioned thinking — and 
depends on mutual confidence which has 
been merited by performance. It is not 
merely free, visionary thinking. It re- 
quires long ‘and diligent preparation and 
knowledge, so that the mind is filled 
with material vital to the recognition of 
solutions to problems. A fine balance 
must be struck between practical day-to- 
day efficiency and long-range potential- 
ities. 

“Having said all this in defense of 
creativity, it must be said that proper 
control is ever the cardinal requirement 
for specialization, delegation or decen- 
tralization. Without such control by 
management there can be no freedom 
for the line officers or supervisors. With- 
out it, administrative officers could not 
give the delegations which they do. 


Corporate and Industry Image 


“A recent awakening to the importance 
of creating a corporate image or brand 
image has captivated many in the adver- 
tising field. In attempting to create this 
distinctive and positive image, the goals 
of marketing and advertising have been 
broadened past the functional stages of 

(Continued on Page 125) 


Schenke Talks on His 
Direct Mail Pieces 


FIRST IN IAC COMPETITION 


Persisted in Getting Approval on Use 
of Color in Homeowners’ Piece 


Which Won Top Award 


Edmund V. Schenke, advertising man- 
ager of Royal-Globe Insurance Group, 
gave a closeup view of how his depart- 
ment produces its sales promotional ma- 
terial in addressing the mid-year meet- 
ing of Insurance Advertising Conference 
December 9 in New York. The fact that 
the Royal-Globe received the top prize 
for excellence in the past two company 
advertising award competitions  con- 
ducted by the IAC gave added interest 
to Mr. Schenke’s remarks. 

Speaking first of the two citations 
received, Mr. Schenke said: “While we 
are particularly proud of them, we never- 
theless realize that the awards were 
based on the excellence of one piece of 
material which, in itself, and in the 
opinion of the judges, best accomplished 
the job it was created to do... Actu- 
ally it is easier to have one piece of 
material stand on its own feet in a com- 
petition of this type than it is for a 
number of pieces to be correlated into 
a singleness of purpose. Furthermore, a 
single piece doesn’t have poor relatives 
to support and perhaps that’s why we 
successfully snagged the top award for 
two years.’ 

As to steps in preparation of direct 
mail material by Royal-Globe and the 
makeup of its advertising department 
Mr. Schenke said in part: 


Setup of the Advertising Department 


“We have no secret formulas. Our 
advertising department consists of ten 
people. We handle all advertising mat- 
ters for the Group; all communications 
such as our internal house organ and a 
New York office paper; all printed mat- 
ter pertaining to employe activities and 
benefits; visual aids, graphs, charts; 
special assignments where creative abili- 
ties play a part. 

“No advertising agency is used for 
any of this work. All copy and creative 
work is done in the department. All art 
work is done by an outside art studio. 
All advertising work flows through an 
advertising committee, made up of two 
home office executives and the advertis- 
ing manager, which committee has full 
responsibility for all advertising material 
and administration of the advertising 
budget.” ' 

Mr. Schenke offered this advice: 
“Don’t be too quick in turning down 
a fresh approach or new idea in direct 
mail material.” 

He told how each copywriter in his 
department is required to read the policy 
before preparing a direct mail piece on 
the particular line of i insurance, Purpose 
of this practice, he said, is to keep the 
underwriter out of the picture as much 
as possible. It also helps in slanting the 
coverage with an appeal that might be 
better understood by the prospect. This 
is because the copywriter, being more 
of a layman than the underwriter, has 
interpreted the policy in his own words. 

As to the use of color in his prize- 
winning piece on the homeowners policy 
Mr. Schenke said: “I decided on the use 
of color as the first major break away 
from the old type of dreary direct mail 
material. At first the management turned 
it down because of increased costs in- 
volved. But if you’re going to sell some- 
thing, you just cannot give up. So my 
break came with the advetit of the home- 
owners policy. The direct mail piece 
submitted in color was approved and so 
were subsequent pieces. I didn’t ask why. 
I just accepted the approvals as if they 
were daily routine...” 


What The Independent 
Agent Has to Offer 


FOR COMPANY ADVERTISING 


Dwight P. Ely Sees Need For Company 
Ads to Stress Service, 
Real Protection 





Dwight P. Ely, production manager 
for Ohio Farmers, for his talk to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference mid- 
year meeting at the Sheraton-McAlpin 
here this week took as his subject the 
slogan, “If you tell ’em, you can sell 
’em.” Mr. Ely, a former president of 
IAC, described where insurance adver- 
tising is similar to other advertising, and 
where it is different. It is like other 
advertising, he said, because: 

1, “People always want to know what 
they’re going to get for their money. 
Good advertising tells ’em. 

2. “Because people want to know what 
they’re going to get, that’s what we 
have to tell ’em. It’s not our ‘message’ 
to them, it’s our answer to their ques- 
tions.” 

He told his audience that insurance 
advertising is different because: 

1. “Unlike most other commodities, you 
can’t hold it in your hand, it’s not bigger 
than a breadbox and people don’t come 
to you (not very many). 

“Our sales force is not a controlled 
sales force like many other industries. 
It’s an independent sales force.” 


What The Agency System Has to Offer 


The advertiser should decide what it 
is the American Agency System has to 
offer that can’t be offered by any other 
system, he said. “To me, the one thing 
we can offer is complete personal in- 
surance information. Call it personalized 
protection, call it policyholder education 
it comes out just the same. People want 
to know and have a right to know 
precisely what protection they get for 
their money. How far it goes and where 
it stops. How it can be extended through 
a better choice of policies or an addi- 
tional endorsement. And how can you 
perform this service better than with 
advertising ? The adv ertising I am talking 
about is that which is detailed enough 
to cover the needs of the prospect, which 
is easy for him to understand and ad- 
vertising which will at the same time 
attract him.” 

But, Mr. Ely warned, the “tell ‘em 
and sell ’em” plan is not easy. Done 
right, it requires more knowledge, more 
skill and more ability than commodity 
advertising. “There are so many things 
to think of,” he pointed out. 

“For example, how many people know 
that mysterious disappearance is not 
necessarily included under a theft cov- 
erage? But people who thought they 
were covered are turned down every 
day on this kind of claim and it doesn’t 
do us a bit of good when that happens 
and the insured says ‘You didn’t tell me 
that. The same thing can be said of 
theft from an unlocked automobile.” 

To the suggestion that you can’t sell 
insurance with negative copy, the 
speaker agreed, but added that there is 
nothing to stop the ad saying “our theft 
coverage even includes theft from a 
locked automobile.” This is positive copy 
and it stills tells the story, he explained. 


Better Than A Manual, Rate Card 


Mr. Ely said he thought some local 
agents are opposed to the use of explana- 
tory copy. Yet, he said, it is an advan- 
tage for the agent to have folders avail- 
able which can give the prospect a 
complete, accurate diagnosis of the cov- 
erage. “One sure thing,” Mr. Ely 
declared, “this kind of folder or work- 
sheet is a better sales tool than a manual 
or rate card.” He asked: “Why does 
our industry get so far away at times 
from the obvious maxim that ‘If you can 
tel ’em you can sell ’em.’ Why not gear 
our sales emphasis to this outstanding 
service principle?” he suggested. 

He believes it is possible to merchan- 
dise the product “hy making it easier 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Insuring $650 Million St. Lawrence Power Project 


U.S. F. & G. Carried All Insurance 
Job Involved Many Million Manhours Of Work; 


On the morning of September 5, 1958, 
the Governor of New York and the 
Premier of Ontario met mid-way on the 
massive concrete and steel structure 
that now spans the St. Lawrence River 
near Massena, N. Y. There had been 
speeches from a host of distinguished 

visitors; there had been stirring music, 
and there had been applause from the 
hundreds assembled on the structure and 
thousands more gathered on the U. S. 
and Canadian shores of the river who 
listened to the proceedings through pub- 
lic address systems. 

As Governor Harriman and Premier 
Frost stepped forward, there was silence. 
Together the two pressed a control bar. 
Deep inside the structure there was the 
urgent whir of generators. Suddenly, 
lights flashed on as newly created elec- 
tric energy surged north to Canada and 
south to the United States. There were 
tumultuous cheers. The St. Lawrence 
power dam—the free world’s second 
largest power producing plant and the 
pe under the sun—had come to life. 

A dream of countless years—the harness- 
ing of the power-packed, turbulent In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River—had become reality. 


Joint New York and Ontario Undertaking 


The $650 million St. Lawrence power 
project, of which the power dam at 
Massena is the key structure, has been 
four years in the building. It is the joint 
undertaking of the Power Authority of 
the State of New York and the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of the 
Province of Ontario. The project em- 
braces that rough 40-mile stretch of the 
St. Lawrence known as the International 
Rapids section and includes two major 
control dams and an intake dam at 
Massena in addition to the power dam 
itself. Power is produced by 32 gen- 
erators, 16 each in the United States 
and Canadian sections of the main dam. 
Together, the generators have a capacity 
of 1,880,000 kilowatts as compared to the 
1,947,000 kilowatts generated at Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

Cost of this huge project has been 
evenly divided between New York State 
and the Province of Ontario, except for 
items of equipment and machinery for 
the powerhouses which were purchased 
and installed and are operated by the 
individus il agencies. The Power Author- 
ity’s share of the cost is approximately 
$335 million, involving more than 31 mil- 
lion manhours of actual construction. 

For the Power Authority, the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. carried 
all insurance for all the work done under 
the Authority’s direction, including work- 
men’s compensation and liability cover- 
ages for all contractors on the United 
States portion of the project. It has 
been one of the largest single insurance 
undertakings in the company’s history. 


Power Project a Separate Venture 


The power project is a separate ven- 
ture from the St. Lawrence Seaway 
which is the joint undertaking of the 
Federal governments of the United 
States and Canada. It is estimated that 
the total cost of the Seaway will come 
to $440 million, with the United States’ 
share being approximately $130 million. 
Although the power project is separate 





Below National Average For Heavy Construction 


from the Seaway project, joint use of 
the river and simultaneous construction 
required the utmost coordination in 
planning the two ventures and in con- 
struction operations. 

It is one of the great good fortunes 
of North American history that the 
power project and St. Lawrence Seaway 
could be undertaken at the same time. 
The construction of the power facilities 
has substantially aided in making the 
Seaway possible by creating a vast lake 
where, for years, the International and 
Long Sault Rapids have been near- 
insurmountable navigational obstacles. 

Despite the obvious power potential of 
the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River, the Power Author:ty 
did not venture on the project until 
after exhaustive research into existing 
data and surveys and the most detailed 
original study. Records going back 98 
years to before the Civil War were 
scrutinized to learn the minimum, 
maximum and mean levels of Lake On- 
tario through the years; the historical 
average flow of water into the St. Law- 
rence; precipitation over the drainage 
areas and run-off. There were studies 
of the amount of water diverted for 
irrigation, sanitation, canals, power 
plants and how the water flow could 
be maintained as necessary to supply 


these facilities. In this essential re- 
search, planning and study phase, the 
Power Authority, Ontario Hydro (the 


Canadian power authority) and the Sea- 
Way entities worked closely together. 
Extensive studies were also made to 
establish costs, to compare the cost and 
efficiency of the proposed hydro-electric 
facility with steam-electric generating 
plants of like capacity. There were 
studies made as to feasible means of 
financing the vast hydro-electric project 
and socio-economic surveys to determine 
the impact of the necessary land inunda- 
tion that the undertaking would entail 
such as the homes, farms, highways, 
railroad lines and other works which 
would have to be relocated. Also con- 


sidered was the recreational value of 
new lake areas that would be formed 
and the potential for public parks. There 
were also marketing studies as to prob- 
able users of the new power and the 
employment potentials. 

On all counts, the proposed hydro- 
electric power project was judged eco- 
nomically sound and feasible. 


Construction Began August 10, 1954 


With a nice sense of history, authori- 
ties chose the Feast of St. Lawrence on 
August 10, 1954 to begin actual construc- 
tion. On that day Governor Dewey of 
New York launched the power project 
by triggering a demolition charge on 
Long Sault Island—the first of many 
explosions that would rip the river to 
its rock bo‘tom and below, and change 
the geography of two nations. 

Key natural feature to the entire 
project was Barnhart Island. itive) 
mately three miles long and one and ; 
half miles wide before the flooding, fi 


island lies entirely within the United 
States yet splits the St. Lawrences into 
two main streams. It serves as the south- 


ern anchor for the power dam, which is 
bisected by the international bo:ndary 
as it dams up the north channel. This 
is the dam which houses the United 
States and Canadian powerhouses. The 
northern end of Long Sault Dam, which 
controls the flow of water in the south- 
ern channel, is tied into Barnhart Island 
just west of the power dam. These two 
dams, with adjacent dikes, create the 
power pool from which the energy-giv- 
ing water is drawn, the Long Sault Dam 
controlling the amount of water in the 
power pool. Twenty-five miles upstream 
from Long Sault Dam, the Iroquois 
Dam controls and regulates the flowing 
out of Lake Ontario into the power pool. 


The Robert Moses Power Dam 


Largest of the three structures is the 
power dam, the United States section 
of which has been named the Robert 
Moses Power Dam, honoring the famous 





New York Coordinating Committee 





Left to right—Vice President George F. Avery, Kenneth C, Edgar, Lyndon C. Kibler, 


John P. Pendergast, J, B. Riley and Charles O. Schobel, Jr. 





For All Work Done Under N. Y. Power Authority’s Direction; 


Accident Frequency Substantially 


chairman of the New York Power Au- 
thority. The Canadian section is named 
the Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence 
Generating Station after the late chair- 
man of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com 
mission, Mr. Moses’ counterpart at the 
start of the project. From the eastern 
end of Barnhart Island, the power dam 
extends 3,300 feet to the Canadian shore; 
the dam deck is 167 feet above the foun- 
dation. 

To build the U. S. half of the structure, 
contractors excavated nearly 3 million 
cubic yards of earth and rock, moved 
another 2 million cubic yards to form 
embankments and make fills. They 
poured 1 million cubic yards of con- 
crete, using 1.1 million barrels of cement, 
more than 40 million pounds of rein- 











Niagara Power Plant Starts; 
Also Insured by U. S. F. & G. 


Early in 1958, the New York Power 
Authority embarked on a_ construction 
venture perhaps more challenging than 
the St. Lawrence project: The Niagara 
Hydro-Electric Power Plant which will 
cost an estimated $705 million. 

In its course from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, the Niagara River descends 
326 feet in 36 miles—the greatest drop 
being at Niagara Falls. The new project, 
the sole gage: of the Power Au- 
thority, will tap this energy potential 
but, by treaty limitations, must maintain 
the beauty of the Falls. 

The Power Authority has selected 
U.S. F. & G. to provide insurance on 
this new project. With the St. Lawrence 
project substantially completed, a cadre 
of experienced U. S. F. & . " eakele 
engineering and claim representatives 
— already been transferred to Niagara 

Falls from Massena as construction be- 
gins. 

When completed in 1962, the Niagara 
pl: int will have an installed capacity of 

2,190,000 kilowatts, outstripping the St. 
Lawrence plant, Grand Coulee, and the 
new Kuibyshev plant in the U. S. S. R. 
reportedly with capacity of 2,100,000 kilo- 
watts, 
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forcing steel and 6% million pounds of 
structural steel. 


Rehabilitation and Relocation 


But dams—forms, earth-works, con- 
crete and steel, power equipment—were 
by no means the extent of construction. 
Together, the New York Power Author- 
ity and Ontario Hydro had to excavate 
an additional 63 million cubic yards ol 
earth and rock. Most of this excavation 
Was necessary to deepen and widen 
channels for navigation. In addition, 
there were miles and miles of dikes to 
be built—all of which required earth 
moving. 

Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of 
the project was the rehabilitation neces- 
sitated by the forming of the powef 
pool above the power and Long Sault 
dams, The pool flooded some 20,000 acres 
on the river’s north shore and 18,000 
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and Other Claimants ‘Think U.S 


Still Believe 150-Year-Old Claims Collectible 





S. Will Stand by Washington- Jefferson 


Promise of Loss Relief Should U. S. Ships Be Seized After French Revolution; 


3elieving in the latter part of the 18th 
century that they were sailing under the 
protection of the United States Govern- 
ment which would reimburse them for 
any losses or injuries sustained if their 
vessels were captured by privateers or 
other vessels of European nations war- 
ring with each other, American ship 
owners, merchants and companies which 
insured them were due for a_ painful 
awakening. The legal wrangle in which 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, for instance, one of the principal 
insurers, has been engaged in connection 
with some of these claims, has lasted 
for a century and a half with the end 
not yet in sight. 

The situation bears an astonishing 
resemblance to the case of Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce, described by Charles Dick- 
ens in his novel, “Bleak House,” where 
litigants and generations of their heirs 
saw this case “draw its weary length” 
through the English Court of Chancery 
“perennially and hopelessly,” to use the 
language of Dickens. As the decades go 
by the claims of Americans, officially 
called “French Spoliation Claims,” have 
had the attention of Presidents, Gover- 
nors, Congress and of various states. 
But, the Insurance Company of North 
America has not yet given up hope that 
“justice will be done.” 


How the Cause Celebre Started 


Here’s how it all started: In midsum- 
mer of 1793 President George Washing- 
ton and his Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson were discussing at Independ- 
ence Hall the financial problems of the 
three-year-old United States. Secretary 
Jefferson wrote the following letter to 
U. S. merchants who at the time and for 
some decades later were the principal 
business people of the nation: 


I have it in charge from the Presi- 
dent to assure the merchants of the 
United States concerned in foreign com- 
merce or navigation that due attention 
will be paid to any injuries they may 
suffer on the high seas or in foreign 
countries contrary to the law of nations 
and existing treaties, and that on their 
forwarding hither well - authenticated 
evidence of the same, proper proceed- 
ings will be adopted for their relief. 


President Washington confirmed this 
in his message to Congress in December 
of that year: 


The vexations and spoliations under- 
stood to have been committed on our 
vessels and commerce by the cruisers and 
officers of some of the belligerent pow- 
ers appeared to require attention. The 
proofs of these, however, not having 
been brought forward, the description 
of citizens supposed to have suffered 
were notificd that on furnishing them 
to the executive, due measures would 
be taken to obtain redress of the past 
and more effectual provisions against 
the future. 


These words were dashed through the 
States, from New Hampshire to South 
Carolina, by courier over the new “Post 
Officers and Post Roads,” by word of 
mouth, and by reprints in local “Ga- 
zettes” and “Intelligencers.” 


The doubts of merchants and shippers 
apparently were resolved. 


The Govern- 


History of “French Spoliation Claims” 


ment had promised to do its best to 
minimize their risks and to recoup their 
losses. 


At the present time those hoping 
eventually to have “recouped” what are 
called the “French spoliation losses” 


include 900 individuals and a dozen in- 
surance companies. The claimants large- 
ly center in the Eastern parts of the 
U. S. For purposes of preserving space 
in this article three of the original claim- 
ants only will be discussed. They are 
Stephen Girard, Insurance Company of 
North America and Jacob Clement. The 
latter was a merchant who had formed 
a partnership with his father-in-law and, 
after weighing the risks of foreign trade 
against the promised backing of the 
Government, the partners decided to 
continue without benefit of insurance. 


Stephen Girard Bought Insurance 


In early 1794 Stephen Girard, 50 vears 
old, one-time Frenchman, was prominent 
in Philadelphia as a merch: int, mariner 
and banker. His wife had been an in- 
mate of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
five years, incurably insane. He was 
childless. To him foreign trade meant 
more than a livelihood. It was a dis- 
traction from domestic troubles and it 
satisfied his inherited love of the sea. 
He kept a fleet of two dozen ships ply- 
ing the world’s trade lanes. He decided 
to insure. 

Girard went to Insurance Company of 
North America which then had offices at 
Front and Walnut Streets. President 
Nesbit of North America called atten- 
tion to his directors to the crucial in- 
surance question of the day: Should it 
continue to cover “Risque or Loss oc- 
casioned by War” or “only against such 
Risques & Losses as are usually insured 
against in time of profound peace?” In 
the preamble to the charter the comnany 
had recited that advantages would re- 


sult therefrom to the community in gen- 
eral and to the mercantile interest in 
particular.” Could this, he asked, be 
truly said if the North America did 
not underwrite war risks? Moreover, 
there was the promise of governmental 
protection and indemnity. Protection in 
advance was doubtful in view of limited 
strength of the U. S. Navy, but  in- 
demnity was another matter. If the 
company pays the losses of the policy- 
holders it will “step into their shoes” 
(as counsel quaintly put it) and will take 
their places in receiving reimbursement. 


Decides to Write Marine War Risk 


By such reasoning, the board came to 
a momentous decision: 

War risk marine insurance will be 
written. Up and down the Atlantic coast 
other insurers reached the same conclu- 
sion. A short distance away in Phila- 
delphia, Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania decided to stay in the 
field. Boston Marine of Massachusetts; 
New Haven of Connecticut; Providence 
Washington and Newport of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations; New 
York Insurance Co., as well as the 
United and the Columbian of that state; 
the Baltimore of Maryland; Virginia's 
Marine Insurance Co. of Alexandria— 
all of them joined the ranks. The Amer- 
ican insurance market had met the first 
post-Revolutionary crisis. It had proved 
itself as “a private enterprise for profit 
in the public interest.” 


High Seas Situation in 1794 - 1800 


This was the high seas situation in 
the period 1794-1800. Ships were small, 
but trade was brisk and captures plenti- 
ful. Every. belligerent did its bit of 
“spoliation.” British and French cap- 
tured many. Spain allowed the use of its 
ports as depots for French prizes. Rus- 
sia profited from unrest abroad and 
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took her share of prizes. Denmark and 
the now forgotten Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies joined in the free-for-all. 

Stephen Girard would have had _ high 
losses had it not been for ‘his North 
America policies. His former French 
countrymen, under the Revolution, the 
Directorate, the Consulate and the Em- 
pire, had captured more than a_ third 
of his ships. All had been dragged off 
the high seas and through French prize 
courts for losses (net of insurance) 
totaling just over $17,000. North Amer- 
ica had relieved him of additional losses 
of more than $36,000. 

Losses of North America on war risks 
through French Spoliations alone had 
been nearly $2 million. Through British 
seizures there was another $1 million. 
These losses, totaling five times the 
paid-in capital of the company, forced 
a suspension of dividends in 1798 which 
was not resumed until six semi-annual 
periods had passed. 


Jay Treaty Secretly Signed 


Early in the year 1800 the uppermost 
question was what about the Washing- 
ton-Jefferson promises of protection and 
indemnity? What had been done by 
the Administration ? Nothing. Next ques- 
tion, what would President John Adams 
do? 

There had been a series of conferences 
and negotiations with some foreign gov- 
ernments. John Jay in 1795 as Ambas- 
sador and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain took up a series of ques- 
tions including boundary disputes and 
“reparations for wrong. seizures.” A 
treaty was signed and ratified in secret 
session by the Senate. When facts about 
the treaty became public there was great 
disappointment. Jay seemed to make 
some progress on indemnity. Anyway, 
a British-American Joint Commission 
was named to pass on these claims “for 
wrongful seizures.” 


Up Against Adroit Tallyrand 


If Jay did poorly in England, Presi- 
dent Adams’ commissioners to France in 
1799 did even worse in protecting the in- 
terests of American merchants, shippers 
and insurers. 

The French freely admitted the ille- 
gality of their seizures of American 
ships and cargoes. (The Court of Claims 
later found them to have totaled about 
$7,000,000.) Contemporary estimates put 
them at nearly three times that amount. 

However, Talleyrand, wily diplomat, 
met claims for indemnity with counter- 
charges. He alleged that we violate 
the French-American Alliance of 1778 
without which our Revolution would 
have failed. Other counter charges fol- 
lowed. For instance, we had agre red to 
give France certain-exclusive rights in 
our ports; yet by the Jay Treaty, al 
gued Tallyrand, we gave the same right 
to the British. We had agreed to defen 
the French West Indies, but had not 
done so. 


Unsatisfactory to Improve International 
Relations 


Tempers grew short. Undeclared hos- 
tilities broke out. Something had to be 
done to restore peace and friendship 
with France. As a stop-gap measure new 
American Commissioners executed 4 
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Surety Association Observes 50th Milestone 


l‘ounded With 13 Companies In 1909, This Organization Is Stabilizing Force In Fidelity And Surety 


Industry; Now Has 82 Member Companies; 
Relations, Education And As Statistical Agency; 


Functions In Rate Making, Public 
Careers Of Staff 


Keymen Under General Manager Warren N. Gaffney 


The Surety Association of America is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this year 
without fanfare. It was founded on 
November 12, 1908. It was the chaotic 
conditions in the business and the finan- 
cial panic of 1907 that broadly prompted 
the establishment of the association 
which in the years since then has 
helped many aspects of the growing 
country’s economy. 

The Association was born out of a 
rate war that took scant account of 
reasonable underwriting. Many com- 
patties failed in the cut-throat striving 
for business. The solvency of surety 
companies was a matter for deep con- 
cern to the Federal Government, the 
Administration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the State Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and certain forward-looking top 
executives in the industry. 

Actually the first formal meeting to 
go about forming a “strong voluntary 
association of surety companies. to 
remedy such chaotic and_ potentially 
dangerous conditions within the busi- 
ness,” was held October 29, 1908 in 
New York. Representatives of 13 com- 
panies attended. On November 12, the 
name, constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. 

Today the Surety Association has 
many activities the most outstanding of 
which is rate-making. Also it has an 
extensive educational and public rela- 
tions program and is the accepted source 
for reliable statistics on the industry. 
In this latter phase the association is 
called upon to supply information to 
various state Insurance Departments 
which accept the association’s data as 
reliable not only from its own members 
but also from non-members. 


13 Charter Member Companies 


The charter member companies of the 
association, many of which no longer 


exist were: American Bonding Co.; 
American Surety Co,; Aetna Indemnity 
Co.; Bankers Surety Co.; Citizens Trust 


& Guaranty Co.; Empire State Surety 
Co.; Fidelity & ‘Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land; Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co.; Metropolitan Surety Co.; Na- 
tional Surety Co.; Peoples’ Surety, Go.; 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
and United Surety Co. 

The minutes of the first meeting record 
that Edwin Warfield, founder and presi- 
dent of Fidelity & Deposit, was elected 
president of the Surety Association. Mr. 
Warfield was Governor of Maryland. 

ice presidents of the association named 
were John R, Bland, founder of United 
States F. & G., and until his death in 
1923 one of the outstanding individualists 
of the industry, and Henry C. Wilcox, 
American Surety. Secretary-treasurer 
was William M. Tomlins, Empire State 

Surety Co. 

Between William B. Joyce, former 
President of National Surety io,, 
Who we had the privilege of interview- 
ing recently, and John R. Bland there 
ran for years what was described as a 
“monumental feud.” It was watched with 
interest by surety men. The reports of 
the day carried “blow by blow” accounts 
of the rivalry. When these two pioneers 
made their peace it was front-page news. 


By Eucengt G. Downey 


It seems observers concluded the affair 
ended in a draw. 

Mr, Bland died in 1923, having worked 
from his sick bed to the last. William 
B. Joyce at that time described his 
former rival as “one of the greatest 
factors in bringing suretyship to the 
forefront in the nation.” 


Marked a Turning Point 


The founding of the Association 50 
years ago marked a turning point in the 
course of corporate suretyship. It set 
to work to formulate rules and principles 
of conduct and operation, to provide 
stability in the rate structure and remove 
causes which had previously allowed for 
an unsound competitive market. 

Th most pressing problem was that 
of adequate and reasonable rates. It 
was decided that the rating function 
could be best handled by an independent 
organization. This led to the founding 
of the Towner Rating Bureau on October 
1, 1909. It was a separate enterprise and 
continued to compute and furnish rates 
until it was eventually merged with the 
Surety Association in 1947, 

The years following the founding of 
the association were years of tremendous 
progress in corporate suretyship along 
with the economic and_ social life 
of the country. During World War I 
the industry participated in the gigantic 


ship-building program essential to the 
task of transporting troops, munitions 
and supplies. The industry also, of 
course, was associated with the large 
volume of construction necessitated by 
the war program. 

Emphasis during the post war years 
shifted to peacetime construction proj- 
ects; residential and commercial building 
programs, huge public construction 
projects of which the magnificent dams 
for the immense irrigation and _ flood- 
control projects throughout the West 
are striking examples. 


New Bond Forms Developed 


Meantime the surety business was 
strengthened by the association’s partici- 
pation in bringing about the first uniform 
fidelity-surety legislation in 1918. The 
underwriting mechanics of the business 
were further developed as the associa- 
tion, to meet the needs of rapidly 
changing economic conditions, devised 
and adopted new bond forms, including 
the bankers blanket bond in 1915; forg- 
ery bond coverages in 1921; primary 
commercial blanket bond in the mid- 
20’s, and blanket position bond in 1928. 

There also ensued a companion devel- 
opment in the field of contract bonds 
and in 1935 the Miller Act made the 
adoption of dual bonds—the performance 
bond and the payment bond for labor 


Wm. B. Joyce Recalls Dramatic Events That 


Led Up To Formation 


William B. Joyce, former president 
of the National Surety, one of the great- 
est leaders the surety industry has ever 
seen, has the distinction today of being 
the only executive still living among the 
pioneers in the business who actively 
participated in the formation of the 
Surety Association of America. Actu- 
ally Mr. Joyce was the prime mover 
in 1907- 08 in bringing order out of chaos 
in the surety business. Not only was it 
a tremendous challenge to him from an 
industry standpoint, but he felt that 
as president of a then young company 
in a highly competitive market, he owed 
it to stockholders and policyholders to 
exert his best efforts toward much 
needed stabilization. 

It was the writer’s pleasure to get a 
first-hand account of the stirring events 
that took place 50 years ago when visit- 
ing with Mr. Joyce a few weeks ago 
at his office at 115 Broadway, New York, 
where he conducts a substantial insur- 
ance brokerage business. It’s hard to 
believe that he will celebrate his 92nd 
birthday on December 28 and that he 
has been 68 years in corporate surety- 
ship. This is because he looks, acts and 
talks like a man 30 years younger. When 
in New York, he prides himself on being 
at the office daily, usually leaving for 
home about 3 p.m. He’s bullish on the 
surety bond outlook, too. 


His Address Before Insurance 


Commissioners 


Speaking of the dramatic events lead- 


Of Surety Association 


ing up to the Surety Association’s for- 
mation, Mr. Joyce spoke first about his 
notable address before the Insurance 
Commissioners over 50 years ago. He 
had requested this opportunity. Much 
to the surprise of the Commissioners, he 
charged them with gross neglect ‘and 
incompetence in supervising surety com- 
panies. Bedlam broke loose when Mr. 
Joyce finished this talk. He had urged 
that a Commissioner’s committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the “critical” situa- 
tion. This was formulated with the 
appointment of Col. Joseph Button, Vir- 
ginia, as chairman of this committee 
whose first step, much to Mr. Joyce’s 
surprise, was to investigate National 
Surety Co. 

Another dramatic action taken by Mr. 
Joyce stemmed from a conversation with 
Leslie M. Shaw, then Secretary of Treas- 
ury, regarding the shaky financial condi- 
tion of the City Trust Safe Deposit & 
Surety Co. of Philadelphia. “This com- 
pany,” said Mr. Joyce, “had claims 
against it of about $500,000 which it 
could not collect and had bonds for 
hundreds of millions issued by other 
surety companies upon some of which 
there were large claims outstanding, 
i might not be paid.” 

Joyce’s recommendation to Mr. 
Shave was that the Government, to pro- 
tect itself and the public, should regu- 
late the surety companies, especially fix- 
ing a limit of 10% of each company’s 
capital and surplus as the maximum 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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and materials—mandatory for Federal 


construction projects, 
Depression Years and Second 


World War 

The boom of the mid-twenties accen- 
tuated the development of corporate 
suretyship on an increasingly broader 
scale. The United States was awakening 
to a new concept of its industrial and 
commercial power and the surety busi- 
ness kept pace. An idea of the steady 
growth of the business will be afforded 
by contrasting the $11 million premium 
volume of 1907, prior to the organization 
of the Surety Association, with the 
total of about $260 million of premiums 
written in 1957. 

The Association’s members acted with 
courage and firmness during the early 
1930’s when in the depression an ava- 
lanche of fidelity and surety losses, and 
nationwide hysteria precipitated a series 
of bank failures. These combined to 
create the most serious difficulties the 
companies ever faced. 

Obligations of corporate suretyship 
are sO intimately related to credit and 
banking conditions that the closing of 
the banks and the practical if temporary 
collapse of all credit created enormous 
potential liabilities, and in addition, the 
collapse of the real estate boom, the 
epidemic of business failures, the hazards 
involved in the government’s extensive 
depression emergency building program, 
and a host of related occurrences jeopar- 
dized the future and the solvency of 
the surety business. 

Under the stabilizing influence of 
cooperative action, and through the use 
of adequate rates promulgated by the 
Towner Rating Bureau, the Association 
companies provided the basic leadership 
that enabled the surety business to 
weather this economic storm. 

Again a world war loomed and a na- 
tional defense program became an issuc 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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istory of _Accomp Pievient — 
A Future of P 


The men and women over the years 
who have been supporters of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, its School 
and Library can take considerable pride 
in what has been accomplished. The 
School of Insurance has pioneered in 
many aspects of insurance education. Its 
annual registration is close to 4,000 and 
its extremely broad insurance curriculum 
attracts students from all over the world. 
During the past school year 15 foreign 
countries were represented in its enroll- 
size 


ment. The Library has grown in 
to 73,000 volumes and is not only a 
depository library for the scholar and 


researcher, but a practical business man’s 
reference library. 

When a group of ambitious young 
fire insurance men in New York City 
determined to create an insurance library 
and obtain a few speakers on insurance, 
it represented one of the earliest at- 
tempts to raise the insurance business to 
a professional status. Other men of 
initiative and determination joined this 
nucleus of students and helped to create 
educational facilities for the study of 
insurance. The business, then as now, 
was tremendously complex. The need 
for insurance training and education of 
people engaged in the business was great. 
3y 1922 the student body numbered 
close to 1,000 individuals, and the collec- 
tion of books had increased so that it 
was necessary to engage the services of 
a full-time librarian. 


Steady Expansion 


Guided and administered largely by 
advisory committees from the insurance 
business, a steady expansion took place. 
Today, 16 staff members devote their 
time to the operation of the School of 
Insurance, and a staff of five, including 
three graduate librarians, are engaged 
in helping to keep the Library one of 
the finest industry libraries in existence. 

Interest in occasional lectures which 
were held indicated the need for ¢ 
series of lectures in different types of 
insurance. The first course of lectures 
dealt with the subject of adjustment of 
losses and took place in 1914. Lecture 
series in fire, casualty, marine insurance 
and suretyship followed over the next 
dozen years. In 1929 the Insurance 
Society incorporated as a non-profit in- 
stitution under a special act of the Legis- 
lature of the state of New York. In the 
previous year the first course on life 
insurance had been initiated. 

The directors who guided the admin- 
istrative efforts of the Society were quick 
to recognize the continued need for 
advisory committees of practicing in- 
surance men. These volunteer committees 
were largely responsible for the pioneer- 
ing in insurance education which almost 
came to be expected as a matter of 
course. As early as 1930 lectures on 
aviation insurance were offered to the 
insurance fraternity—this at a time when 
commercial aviation had hardly gotten 
off the ground. In the same year a 
preparatory course for prospective brok- 
ers was offered. When New York State 
began to require a course of instruction 
before license applicants could take the 


By A. Lestiz LEonarRD 


Dean of The School of Insurance, 
Insurance Society of New York, Inc. 


examination, the law stipulated the 
course had to meet the standards of the 
Society course. 

What used to be referred to as the 
baby of the insurance business, inland 
marine, did not escape the attention of 
the Society’ s advisors and a series of 
lectures in inland marine insurance was 
started in 1931 in spite of a full-blown 
depression. 

By 1938 instructional work of the 
School had become so extensive that a 
full-time educational director was en- 
gaged. The advantages of resting admin- 
istrative powers in one person soon 
became apparent. Course examinations 
were stiffened—supervision of instruc- 
tors was improved—and the volunteer 
advisory committees were stimulated to 
search out educational needs of the in- 
surance business which were not then 
being satisfied. 

A course in medical jurisprudence was 
initiated whose instructors represented 
the cream of the medical profession in 
New York City. People in the insurance 
business whose work involved _ bodily 
injury claims flocked to the lectures and 
made them among the most popular 
ever to be offered. 


First to Offer CPCU Course 


The organization of the Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriter 
course of study, initiated by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, pointed up areas of in- 
surance education needing attention, The 
Insurance Society of New York was the 
first organization in the country to offer 
courses for the insurance examinations 
leading to the CPCU designation. 

A comprehensive course in casualty 
payroll auditing provided education and 
training for men in that phase of the 
insurance business. Also before the war, 
another course was organized which has 
had far reaching consequences. This 
Was a course in the “Principles of In- 
surance and Suretyship,” created to make 
it possible for insurance people to study 
the basic principles and theories which 
underlie the operation of our great busi- 
ness. It represented an attempt to in- 
corporate within one course those im- 
portant elements which are fundamental 
to each field of insurance. 

There are now approximately 493 col- 
leges and universities giving courses in 
insurance. This Principles course, or one 
very similar to it, is almost invariably 
included whether the school offers one 
or several courses in insurance. Interest- 
ingly, insurance textbook publishers have 
recognized the value of this type of 
course with the result that there are 
probably more textbooks on the principles 
of insurance than on any other subject 
having to do with insurance. 

Anticipating that the war abroad would 
drive a good part of the reinsurance 
market away from the pound sterling 
and to the dollar, a course in reinsur- 
ance was created. The volume of re- 
insurance business in this country did 
increase tremendously during World 
War II and the following years, thereby 
resulting in an influx of workers to that 


particular field of insurance. In New 
York the availability of the course was 


a great assistance to those who were 
making reinsurance a career. 


Courses in Specific Areas 


In addition to organizing and present- 
ing courses in particular types of insur- 
ance, the Insurance Society through its 
School of Insurance has created a suc- 
cession of courses in specific areas of 
insurance. For example, there are six 
separate subjects comprising the ocean 
marine insurance program; commercial 
geography, general shipping procedure, 
ocean marine cargo insurance, ocean 
marine hull insurance, protection and in- 
demnity insurance, and ocean marine 
loss adjusting. This is, because of its 
comprehensive nature, a unique educa- 
tional offering and has attracted students 
from outside the New York City area 
as well as from within it. A similar 
series of courses exists in fire, casualty, 
life insurance, and in bonding. 

It is generally believed that a course 


in fire insurance accounting, later 
changed to insurance accounting, was 
the first course of this kind to be 


offered, Other probable “firsts” are a 
course in liability and property insur- 
ance claim adjusting, casualty insurance 
rating plans, business interruption loss 
adjusting, commercial multiple lines, 
risk analysis and surveys, the applica- 
tion of electronics to office systems, 














Career of the Author 


Mr. Leonard’s career with the In- 
surance Society began in 1946 when he 
joined the staff as assistant to Arthur 
Goerlich, then dean of its School of 
Insurance. Previously he had spent four 
years as a life insurance producer for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. He won 
his Master’s degree on a thesis concern- 
ing certain aspects of the life insurance 
business. He was graduated from Rut- 
gers University with B.S. cum laude in 
1936, obtaining his M.A. in 1945, 

Mr. Leonard was the logical successor 
to Mr. Goerlich as dean of the School 
when the latter was elected president of 
the Insurance Society in July of this 
year. A keen student of insurance in 
all its phases, he received his CLU 
designation in 1949 and his CPCU desig- 
nation in 1952. He is immediate past 
president of the New York CPCU 
Chapter and has been an active partici- 
pant in many of its annual seminars. 
Currently, Mr. Leonard is a director of 
the New York CLU chapter. 

At present he is engaged in graduate 
study of college and university adminis- 
tration at Teachers College of Columbia 
University. His affiliations include mem- 
bership in Kappa Delta Pi, national 
honor society in education; Tau Kappa 
Alpha, national honorary debating so- 
ciety, and Psi Chi, national honorary 
psychological society. His World War 
II service was in the U. S. Navy. 
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legal aspects of insurance, pensions and 
pension plans, and Group insurance. 

Each of these courses consists of a 
minimum of 30 hours of instruction and 
most are*in excess of that. They were 
all created with the assistance of ad- 
visory committees from the industry and 
have been carefully organized and de- 
veloped. Keeping these and __ other 
courses of the School of Insurance cur- 
rently meaningful is the responsibility 
of the School’s administrative staff, the 
advisory course committecs, and _ the 
instructors. 

The educational opportunities offered 
by the Insurance Society were not re- 
stricted to those in the insurance busi- 
ness. People began to come to the 
courses from commercial and industrial 
companies large enough to have insur- 
ance departments or at least someone 
responsible for insurance buying. In- 
surance subjects at the School have al- 
ways been presented in an_ objective 
fashion and thus were particularly valu- 
able for men unfamiliar with insurance 
principles and_ practices. Strangers (0 
the insurance field could have confidence 
in their instruction and were thus able 
to obtain a sound and fair appreciation 
of the problems involved in handling 
risk. 

This same objectivity made it possible 
for the Insurance Society, as the official 
educational representative in New York 
of the insurance business, to offer 4 
course for local high school teachers. 
The course was approved by the New 
York City Board of Education and thus 
could be taken for credit toward ad- 
vancement in rank, High school instruc: 
tors who teach insurance as_ part ol 
their finance or civics classes are enabled 






through participation in this course ! 
present a more accurate picture of “ 
° 1 

Because of its public 





insurance business. 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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Max Scott, FxD's manager in San Antonio, has a considerable 
fund of knowledge about the various property and liability cover- 


ages that general insurance agents are most likely to be called upon 
to provide. But it’s in the fidelity and surety field that he really feels 
most at home. Like all FD field men, Max is proud to be known as 
a bonding specialist and nothing gives him greater satisfaction than 
to use his surety know-how for the benefit of FaD agents. The latter 
will tell you that the specialized bonding knowledge of F&D’s field 
men is another good reason why F&D is good to do business with. 





Fidelity and Deposit Company 


Bonding and Insurance Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Reinsurance Picture for 1958— 


Casualty Results To Be Better Than In 1957 But Fire 


And Allied Lines To Show Worse Result Than Cas- 


ualty; Weaknesses Need To Be Corrected In Excess 


Limits Field; Fidelity-Surety Improving. 


By Rosert L. BrappocK 


Executive Vice President, General Reinsurance Corp. 


It might be a little premature as this 
to view the year 1958 from a 
vantage since final 
available and won’t be for 
Yet certain trends have be- 
months 


is written 
reinsurer’s figures 


are not now 


some time. 
evident, 
verify them, and so 
and thoughts can at least be offered as 


nine 
conclusions 


come results for 


some 


opinion. 

From the standpoint of the reinsurer, 
allied will show a 
will casualty and_ surety. 
There are evident reasons why this 
must be so. Most fire reinsurance is 
purchased on a surplus basis, for only 
relatively large companies are able to 
absorb the impact on surplus of either 
spread loss or excess. On modest line 
retentions the experience of the reinsurer 


and lines worse 


result than 


fire 


will tend to follow results of the re- 
iisured. This is not to say results 
are identical, for that result short of 


luck could only be achieved by a straight 
pro rata cession applying to the rein- 
sured’s total writings. As a general rule 
the company will retz uin all or a greater 
proportion of the small risks which of 
itself will unbalance the results. 

Thus far there has not been a major 
windstorm loss but despite that fact 
the year will be bad—both for primary 
companies and reinsurers. My own com- 
pany has an unfavorable result on these 
lines at nine months as do most other 
reinsurers, Correction of fire rates is 
a slow and laborious process both as 
to approval and to its translation into 
earned premiums after approval. The 
business is not responsive to quick cor- 
rection. Inflation which has been steady 
since 1946 makes rates inadequate at 
once unless projection factors are in 
rating formulae. Under-insurance, par- 
ticularly in the dwelling classes, where 
the insured is not apt to intelligently re- 
view his coverage, is another result of 
the inflation leverage on loss ratios. If, 
in fact, higher loss plateaus have become 
a permanent force in the fire business, 
as appears to be the case, action must 
be taken to reduce the expense element. 

There is a tendency in the fire insur- 
ance industry to stand pat on proce- 
dures and methods on the theory that 
they used to work. The climate is now 
different and ways must be found to 
increase both dollar income and per- 
centage of dollar income for losses. 

There are built-in practices in the 
business which are getting attention of 
insurers and to the extent they are cor- 
rected, the loss situation will improve. 
Long term business does not recognize 
inflationary pressure on rates which as- 
sures inadequacy in later years of the 
term even if the rate was initially correct. 
Under-insurance is another problem 
growing out of inflation. Many com- 
panies are aggressively attacking these 
problems. 

In summary, the over-all fire rating 
schedule appears weak and until correc- 
tions are made which cannot be done 


automobile claims are reported on_ the 
average a year after the date of accident. 
So the total score is not on the board. 


quickly, the results of both ‘insurer and 
reinsurer in this field will suffer. 


Improved Casualty Results |; Yet, following the trend of the primary 
Casualty results in 1958 will be better writers, reinsurers’ results in 1958 will 
than they were in 1957. As the*auto- be better than 1957 and I believe that 
mobile account goes so is the awhole’ most of the professional reinsurers will 


account for it has become the be in the black. 
major casualty property line. During 
the past two years companies inde- 
pendently and through rating organiza- 
tions have aggressively attacked auto- 


casualty 
Excess Limits 


One area where the primary companies 
should direct attention is in the excess 


mobile rates. These new rates have now limits field. Without going into a dis- 
begun to be translated into earned prem- cussion of the problem there is strong 
iums. There are still some very serious evidence of weakness in the tables and 
areas; the worst is New York, where © statistics should be maintained to estab- 
increases have not been granted. Since lish adequacy or inadequacy without 
many large companies have as much as question. One state has already approved 
20% of their automobile business in increased factors, another state has ap- 


proved several independent filings by 
individual companies for upward revision 
of the tables, and in another state an in- 
dependent statistical organization acting 
on behalf of several companies has pre- 


New York that one state will color total 
results. 

The aftermath of the New York In- 
surance Department’s action in refusing 
to grant a much needed rate increase has 


been to drive business into the Assigned pared a compelling case for revision. 
Risk Pool, restrict the market and in- The importance of this part of rate 
jure both the public and the agents. making to the reinsurer is that a healthy 
Inadequate rates serve no one. primary industry is necessary for a 


healthy reinsurance industry. It is true 
the reinsurers may change whatever 
is needed to carry the excess. However, 
that is an unsatisfactory solution when 
the primary company isn’t collecting the 
dollars to pay the costs. 


A study of reinsurance results over the 
past two years leads to the conclusion 
that while the large claim is a problem 
and will continue so, the principal diffi- 
culty has been below the $50,000 leve! 
as far as effect on industry loss ratios 
is concerned. Frequency and the impact 
of inflation on the increased number 
of claims has seemed to be the major 
problem. Such a conclusion is danger- 
erous to draw 


Surety Experience Looks Better 


Principal reinsurers of surety lines will 
have a better experience this year than 
last. The incidence of contract failures 


since my own company 'S 
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has not reduced; in fact, the last figures 
available showed an increase over 1957, 
However, the jumbo crash landings hit- 
ting the reinsurers in 1957 have happily 
not repeated in 1958—so far at least. 
Predictions on a partial year are quite 
dangerous in a field where one loss can 
upset the entire year’s results and in 
contract surety such a potential exists 
for every reinsurer active in the field. 

Fidelity and miscellaneous surety is 
satisfactory and should be so when the 
year is done, There is increasing inter- 
est on the part of primary companies 
in reinsurance of fidelity on an excess 
of loss basis. As is the case of any line 
of business moving from surplus or pro- 
rata reinsurance to excess of loss, severe 
rating problems are posed. There is 
insufficient data to establish reliable rates 








Career of Author 


Robert IL. Braddock, native of Frank- 
lin, Ind., had 17 years of casualty under- 
writing experience with The Travelers 
before starting his reinsurance career in 
1951 with the General Reinsurance Corp. 

He joined The Travelers following 
graduation from Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. From 1946 to 1951 he 
was stationed in the John Street, N. Y,, 
branch office of the company in charge 
of casualty underwriting. 


Mr. Braddock’s first post with the 
General Reinsurance was as vice presi- 
dent. After only a year in this capacity 


he was promoted to executive vice presi- 
dent and in 1956 was elected a director. 
He is rated as one of the ablest execu- 
tives in the reinsurance business. 

His recreational activity is golf and his 
clubs include Hartford Club, California 
Club of Los Angeles, Bankers and 
Rockefeller Center Luncheon clubs of 
New York, and the Innis Arden Golf 
Club of Old Greenwich, Conn. He is a 
member of the First Congregational 
Church of Greenwich. 





—— 





and therefore a large element of judge- 
ment must be mixed with available sta- 
tistics. These difficulties have not and 
will not slow the change, for where this 
type of cover best suits an individual 
company’s needs a domestic reinsuref 
will be found to provide it. 

3oiler and machinery reinsurance after 
a bad 1957 is much improved in 1958. 

At this time, while the season is not 
entirely over, hail results look to be 
in the black after heavy red figures in 
1957. : 

Accident and sickness reinsurance 38 
becoming an important line as more 
companies enter the primary field, Pub- 
lic acceptance of these lines including 
medical catastrophe covers as offered 
by private insurance companies has been 
dramatic in recent years. Following the 
outcry by some politicians for public 
health plans the insurance industry 3 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Major Developments of 1958 in the Fidelity 
and Surety Bond Market 


Rates by Surety Association Expected to Develop Actuarial], 


Current Study of Fidelity and Forgery 


Sound Rating Formula for These Lines; Contract Bond Underwriters Still Face Serious 


Problems Despite More Construction Awards and More Premium Production 


The year 1958 was marked by im- 
portant developments in both the fidelity 
and surety fields. The over-all picture 
indicates that there will be a modest 
underwriting gain in the surety line 
which, however, may be largely offset 
by fidelity losses. Inasmuch as. trends 
in fidelity were most significant this 
year they will be considered first in 
this review. 

While the fidelity lines have shown 
a nominal increase over the past few 
years, the rate of growth has been far 
less than for other insurance lines and 
the economy as a whole. It is con- 
servatively estimated that not more than 
20% of employers carry this type of 
coverage. Therefore, only a smail frac- 
tion of the estimated $500,000,000 a year 
in dishonesty losses is protected by in- 
surance. This indicates that something 
is wrong and corrective measures should 
be taken. 

The over-all experience of member 
companies of Surety Association of 
America for the six-year period ending 
in 1956 shows that fidelity lines (exclud- 
ing Federal and public official bonds) 
produced an_ underwriting loss. Four 
years out of the six, including 1956, 
showed adverse experience. The loss 
ratio for 1957 was approximately eight 
points higher than 1956. Indications are 
that the loss ratios will be higher tor 
1958 than the preceeding year and that 
volume for 1958 will not exceed that of 
1957. 


Fidelity Rate Study Under Way 


These conditions caused top manage- 
ment of companies to take a good look 
at their product and their pricing and 
merchandising procedures. This resulted 
in a decision that it was time to do 
something about the situation. As a 
result, 1958 may go down in the history 
of this business as the most noteworthy 
of all since it marked the first concrete 
steps toward an entirely new approach 
to the fidelity end of the business which 
may revolutionize it. 

Early in the year the staff of the 
Surety Association was instructed to pro- 
ceed immediately to expedite a study of 
all phases of fidelity and forgery rates. 
The association instituted what has been 
referred to as a “crash program” which, 
it is hoped, will develop an actuarially, 
sound rating formula based on accepted 
rate-making principles. Basically the in- 
dustry has accepted the premise that 
while fidelity and surety have grown up 
together in the same family they are 
completely different businesses. Surety- 
ship is a credit and service business, 
while fidelity is a straight insurance line. 

A proper approach to this program 
can result in a new era for fidelity in- 
surance with untold possibilities of 
growth, service to the public, and bene- 
fits to producers and companies not 


heretofore considered possible. The line 


By James C. SMITH 
Second Vice President, The Travelers 


will then be recognized for what it is 
and accordingly will be rated and handled 
on fundamentally the same basis as other 
insurance lines. 

Analysis of the deficiencies of the 
present rate structure which led to the 
program now being considered will: help 
one to understand the goals which can 
be achieved. To begin with, there has 
been no major overhaul of rates in the 
commercial fidelity field for several 
decades, and over a long period of years 
many prominent classes of business have 
consistently produced underwriting losses. 
In the absence of rate relief for these 
classes, underwriters avoid them and 
there is no general market for them. 
The number of risks in this category is 
large and the premium potential is con- 
siderable. 

On the 
Association 


present Surety 
many prominent 


other hand, 
rates for 


classes of business are too high and 
result in a substantial volume of busi- 
ness going to cut-rate and non-agency 
companies. 

Rates for coverage in what might be 
termed the “excess limits” area seem too 
high and often result in foreign under- 
writers getting that portion of many 
risks. In such cases, American companies 
get only a small layer of the primary 
coverage with practically all the losses 
and all the servicing costs, 


Inadequate Rewards for Good 
Experience 


Of great importance is the fact that 
present provisions in the rate structure 
for rewarding good experience or better 
than above average underwriting condi- 
tions, and for penalizing substandard 
situatons, are inadequate. In connection 
with the former, business is again forced 
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to the cut-rate and non-agency market. 
With respect to the latter, severe market 
problems are encountered and many risks 
become uninsurable. 

Corrections of these deficiencies should 
result in significant benefits. With ade- 
quate rates for all classes of business, 
production forces can be given the green 
light to vigorously solicit fidelity cov- 
erage from practically every employer. 
This would eliminate the present neces- 
sarily high degree of selectivity and 
would completely modernize production 
techniques. Development of this busi- 
ness, which has largely been the rather 
narrow realm of the bond specialist, can 
be immeasurably accelerated through 
activity of the all-line field forces of 
all multiple-line companies. 

At present the main business center 
of every city, town and village has a 
preponderance of the kinds of business 
now considered unprofitable by fidelity 
underwriters. Therefore companies have 
resisted writing them. A proper revised 
program would open this tremendous 
uninsured market to active solicitation. 
The often publicized “vast uninsured 
fidelity market” is largely the result of 
rate-structure deficiencies. 


Could Become $250 Million a Year 
Industry 


If dishonesty insurance can be placed 
with the casualty and fire account 0 
the majority of employers the present 
volume should be tripled within 4 
reasonable period of time, and _ fidelity 
could become a $250,000,000 a year in- 
dustry. The present trend toward plac- 
ing insurance.on an account basis will 
produce that result when the rating an 
handling methods are properly revised. 

With the anticipated substantially 1™- 
creased volume other benefits will auto 
matically follow. For example, the buy- 
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ing public will be better served through 
more widespread protection from em- 
pioye dishonesty. ‘The rank and file of 
small American business which sorely 
needs fidelity, but which the industry 
now holds otf at “arms length” will be 
able to buy this protection. Since as 
volume increases the expense element 
in the rate will diminish, a higher per- 
missible loss ratio will prevail, giving 
the buyer more for his premium, 

From the standpoint of the producer if 
volume is tripled as anticipated, com- 
mission income will likewise increase 
making this an attractive line to develop 
and an important one for the companies 
writing it. As a matter of fact, progress 
and growth of fidelity lines under the 
hoped-tor “new look” can outstrip in 
the next few years the progress made 
during the past 75 years ot its existence. 

While at the moment the fidelity pic- 
ture 1s dark, nevertheless in my opinion 
the ciouds surrounding it have a silver 
lining and the outiook tor tue tuture 
is bright. 


The Contract Bond Picture 


The 1958 trends and developments in 
the contract bond field were very similar 
—in some respects untortunately so—to 
those conditions experienced over the 
past five or six years. bor one thing, 
all indications are that we will agama 
see the establishment ot another record 
total of construction contract awards. 
the toval, according to U. S. Depart- 
ment ot Labor and Commerce figures, 1n 
iyod Was around $90,000,000,0U0—then an 


au-ume record tor the country. that 
ngure (by most estimates) has been 
exceeded in each subsequent year. ‘Lhe 


totai tor 1Y¥9/ was approximately $66,- 
Wu,000,000 and the indications are that 
the total awards for 1958 will exceed 
tne previous year. 

Our expected population increase, the 
rapid expansion of the economy, the 
huge outlays being made under the 
Federal highway program of 1956 and 
the sharply spreading urban redevelop- 
ment activities across the nation almost 
certainly insure a continued high levei 
of construction awards through the next 
decade. 

As a direct result of this expanded 
construction activity, contract bond pre- 
miums have likewise set new records 
each year since 1951. Direct written 
premiums on the contract bond business 
of Surety Association companies in 1951 
amounted to $58.8 million. This figure 
has been exceeded each year since that 
time. In 1956 the total was $74,326,000 
and in 1957 it was $78,916,000. All signs 
point to another record in 1958, 

Inasumch as contract bonds represent 
about 67% of total surety premiums, the 





Bituminous Casualty Shows 


Healthy Gains for 9 Mos. 


_A third quarter dividend of $1, an 
increase of 25 cents in the quarterly rate, 
Was voted by the board of directors on 
the 80,000 shares in Bituminous Casu- 
alty Corp., Rock Island, II, which spe- 
Clalices in workmen’s compensation and 
liability lines. 

Before taxes, investment income was 
$765,000 and underwriting income was 
$548.00 for the first nine months com- 
pare! with $701,000 and $253,000, respec- 
tively, for the same period of 1957. 
After taxes, earnings totaled $6.18 per 
share on $494,000 of investment income 
and $3.31 per share on $265,000 of un- 
derwriting return. 

Dividends for nine months in 1958 
total $2.50 per share, reflecting Bitumi- 
nous conservative policy of paying less 
Mi 0% of investment income to stock- 

ders, 

The “satisfactory returns,” according 
to F. B. White, president and chairman, 
Permitted the addition of $1,152,000 to 
Policvholders’ surplus, which is now $11,- 
442,000 compared to $10,290,000 last De- 
cember 3], 
og remium volume of $19,924,000 up to 
penober 31 was an increase of $2,059,000 
Tom the $17,865,000 written for nine 
Months of 1957. 

Otal admitted assets were listed at 


$50,355,000 | t 
cember 31, ine $3,000,000 since De 


experience of the surety line is fairly 
well governed by experience on contract 
bonds. 


Again following the pattern of the last 
five years the over-all underwriting re- 
sults for 1958 on this tremendous volume 
of contract business appear to be far 
from good. Underwriting gain of the 
Surety Association companies has not 
been satisfactory since 1954. In fact, an 
underwriting loss was registered for the 
years 1956 and 1957. It’s possible that 
the reported 1958 loss ratio may be 
slightly more favorable than for 1957 and 
1956, but the improvement if realized 
may be the result of recoveries on losses 


paid in previous years rather than an 
actual improvement in experience. 

_The basic reasons for this paradoxical 
situation—on the one hand more con- 
struction awards and more contract bond 
premiums each year; and on the other, 
constantly worsening underwriting results 
—is not a mystery to the bond under- 
writers, The chief reasons are (1) the 
enormous increase in the number of con- 
struction organizations in this country; 
(2) the constant rise in the efficiency of 
the typical American contractor, and (3) 
the resultant intense competition for the 
available work. 

At the end of 1956 there were approx- 


imately 475,000 contractors in operation 
in this country, approximately 11% of 
all business concerns. This is 314 times 
the number of contractors operating in 
December of 1943. When one considers 
along with this increase in the number 
of contractors the amazing efficiency of 
these people, the engineering advances, 
new equipment and methods, it is under- 
standable why our present construction 
capacity so readily absorbs the increasing 
total of work let each year. 
This Unhealthy Situation Not New 
_As we all know, this unhealthy situa- 
tion is not new. It started to make itself 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Smith on Fidelity-Surety Developments 


(Continued from Page 109) 


felt around the middle of 1953—and while 
many have been hopeful from year to 
year that the intense competition would, 
through natural processes, develop a 
more favorable balance between capacity 
and awards there were no reliable indi- 
cations of such a trend during 1958. 
On the contrary, there is reason to feel 
that the situation is even more acute. 
Consider the following comments made 
at the mid-1958 meeting of the Associated 
General Contractors, as reported by the 
Engineering News Record: 

“Contractors are committing 
suicide by bidding so low.” 

“4 man who figures on making a profit 
just can’t get a job.” 

“There’s no telling where it ts going to 
end but something’s got to give.” 

“There are just too d--- many 
tractors.” 

“When 18 bidders go after one $700,000 
job how high can the price be?” 

“In the building field the ‘Brokers’ are 
killing us—they bid the job without a profit, 
then make their money on the subs.” 

“A Phoenix builder says: ‘I’ve got to get 
jobs. So while I’m cussing out the other 
fellow for bidding too low, I’m trying to 
underbid him.” 

We all know that it is a characteristic 
of contractors to complain about the diffi- 
culties of getting work—particularly the 
second bidders. We have all heard such 
comments for many years. Nevertheless 
the complaints are now more widespread 
and there are indications that a lot of 
these complaints are justified. Consider 
the failure statistics, given below, from 
Dun & Bradstreet for the years 1955 
to 1957 and the first seven months of the 
current year. 

The contractors have a deadly serious 
problem before them—and so do the 
contract bond underwriters. The solu- 
tion, unlike our fidelity problems, is not 
a rating matter. There is no element 
of insurance in suretyship. It is pure 
credit, particularly where contract bonds 
are concerned, Surety underwriting, just 
as in appraising the quality of bank 
loans, proceeds on the basis of human 
experience that all men are not equally 
responsibie or capable of answering for 
their commitments. Contract bond rates 
are based on the results expected from 
bonding selected contractors. Again as 
in lending money no rate could possibly 
be thigh enough to compensate a surety 
for taking on all comers. 

Contract bond business has been and 
should be a profitable line. The fact that 
it hasn't been profitable to many com- 
panies for some time is the direct result 
of the critical conditions that have ex- 
isted in the construction industry for five 
years and the failure on our part to ad- 
just our underwriting to meet these new 
conditions. More than ever before, we 
must realize that if we’re going to stay 
in the black on this type of business it 
must be kept in mind that we’re in the 
business of extending credit. So in writ- 
ing these bonds let’s do what we're sup- 
posed to do—namely present the owner 
with a contractor who has the organiza- 
tion, ability and finances to complete the 
job in line with the contract. 


New Public Employes Blanket Bond 


The most significant development dur- 
1958 in the public official field was the 
release last May by the Surety Associa- 
tion of a revised form of public employes 
blanket bond. The format and phrase- 
ology were changed so as to make avail- 
able, in one contract, coverage similar 


economic 


con- 








Career of J. C. Smith 


One of the ablest executives in the 
fidelity-surety field, J. C. Smith will 
observe his 40th anniversary in the 
business in 1959. He started in 1919 with 
American Surety after World War I 
service in the 145th Field Artillery. 
After 20 busy years in managerial ca- 
pacities with the American he joined 
The Travelers Indemnity in May, 1939. 
He organized its fidelity-surety division 
and has been responsible for its out- 
standing growth. The Travelers is now 
one of the leading writers in this field. 

Mr. Smith’s affiliations include chair- 
manship of surety advisory committee, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies; his company’s representative on 
Surety Association’s executive commit- 
tee; past president, Surety Association 
of Michigan and C. & S. Executives 
Association of that state. He also served 
as director, Insurance Society of New 
York, and is University of Utah graduate. 











to that previously given under four sep- 
arate blanket bonds. At the same time, 
a new form of bond was promulgated, 
designed specifically for school districts 
or boards of education. This is patterned 
after coverage of the public employes 
blanket bond except that it includes a 
special provision with respect to “student 
activities.” 

Over the years, blanket coverage in the 
public official field has become increas- 
ingly popular and it is hoped that before 
too long burglary and robbery coverages 
will be added to this type of contract. 
If this is done the many public bodies 
requiring this type of cover can obtain 
it under a package policy similar to the 
3D and blanket crime policies in the 
fidelity field. 

As to fiduciary, license and permit and 
miscellaneous bonds there has been no 
significant developments in these lines 
during 1958. The volume continues stable 
with slight increases from year to year 
and with satisfactory loss experience. 

The development of a new fidelity rate 
structure as a result of the Surety Asso- 
ciation’s “crash program” represents one 
of the forward steps that our industry 
will take in the future. With progress 
being made in this direction and with 
continued close attention being given to 
contract bond underwriting, we can look 
forward optimistically to the future. 





Miss Parisi for Recodifying 
Of New York Comp. Law 


A four-point plan for modernization 
and reform of the New York Workmen’s 
compensation law was presented Novem- 
ber 20 by Miss Angela R. Parisi, chair- 
man, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
in addressing the Cornell University of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Ithaca. 

Miss Parisi pointed out that the New 
York law has undergone 413 amendments 
in 44 years and has grown from 47 to 
446 pages, making it “readily apparent 
that there is utmost need today for its 
complete recodification.” 

Miss Parisi also said that it is essen- 
tial that activities of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board be kept separate 
and apart from the influences of other 
governmental agencies, and “towards 
that end, legislation should be enacted 
to constitute the Board a separate and 
distinct branch of the Executive.” 


ELECT CONRATH PRESIDENT 





Heads N. Y. Surety Underwriters’ Assn.; 
Speaker at Annual Meeting Was 
C. R. McNamee, N. Y. Attorney 

Guy E. Conrath, American Insurance 
Group, was elected president of the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York at its annual meeting 
recently at the Lawyers Club, New 
York. Mr. Conrath succeeds William J. 
Flaherty, Aetna Insurance Co. Thomas 
T. Carmick, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Cos., was elected vice president, and 
James P. Casey, Maryland Casualty, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The executive committee comprises A. 
E. Usher, Standard Accident; George K. 
Sneden, Springfield Insurance Cos.; 
Michael A. Verdrose, Great American 
Indemnity; Audley A. Davis, Maryland 
Casualty, and Messrs. Conrath, Carmick 
and Flaherty. 

Thoughts to guide their underwriting 
were offered the association members 
by Charles R. McNamee of the law 
firm of Maurice, McNamee & White, 
New York. Speaking from a_ fidelity 
claim counsel’s point of view, Mr. Mc- 
Namee discussed problems arising from 
fidelity claims under inventory short- 
ages, the difficulty of securing conclu- 
sive proof of employe theft in connection 
with such shortages, and related topics. 

The insured should not be oversold on 
the necessity of a specific kind or degree 
of coverage, Mr. McNamee cautioned. 
He also recommended that the under- 
writer should underwrite the insured as 


well as the principal. Furthermore, he 
said, the insured should know precisely 
what his bond covers. 


Citizens Casualty 
Celebrates 30 Years 


WAS FOUNDED IN UTICA, N. Y. 


Messrs. Jack and Harry Hyman Moved 
Co. to Metropolis in 1935; Years 
of Growth 





At the semi-annual meeting of its 
board of directors recently, Citizens Cas- 
ualty of New York celebrated its 30th 
year as a multiple line company in the 
field of excess as well as primary busi- 
ness. 

The company was founded in Utica, 
N. Y., where it remained for seven years, 
Financial control was acquired by Harry 
and Jack Hyman in 1935, and the home 
office was moved to New York City. The 
company is now housed in a modern 
building at 33 Maiden Lane, at the cor- 
ner of Nassau Street, an historic site in 
the financial district of lower Manhat- 
tan. 

_ Citizens Casualty, in 1928, was organ- 
ized with a capital of $400,000 and a sur- 
plus of $220,000. Its financial statement 
as of September 30, 1958, shows capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,134,879. 


President’s Comments on Insurance 


Today the company is licensed in all 
48 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. According to 
Jack Hyman, president, there is every 
reason to expect continuation of the 
steady and profitable expansion of oper- 
ations and resources. 

“Insurance,” he says, “is a natural con- 
commitant of expansion and development 
in every field of commerce and industry. 
These have increased in size and scope 
throughout the nation in such tremen- 
dous measure as could not possibly have 
been dreamed of three decades ago when 
the company was founded.” 





Va. Bureau of Insurance 


(Continued from Page 20) 


companies. This has resulted in greater 
competition than otherwise would have 
occurred although it has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory to the independent 
who wished to be afforded a peculiar 
advantage in having special rates and 
forms approved for it. Virginia is proud 
of the fact that many policy forms and 
procedures and manual amendments 
which were initiated in Virginia are now 
in use nationwide. 

Therefore, prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 15 by the 79th Congress of 
the United States, Virginia had been 
regulating the policy forms and rates 
for premiums representing approximately 
90% of the total property, casualty, and 
fidelity and surety business in this state. 

Due to this Federal enactment, the 
General Assembly, during its 1946 ses- 
sion, referred to the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council the study of all rate 
regulatory laws. The Council held a 
number of public hearings, during which 
it appeared to be the consensus of the 
public, the insurance companies, and 
their agents that the regulation of rates 
as then conducted by the State Corpo- 





General Contractors 
Bldg. Sub-Contractors 
Other Contractors 


Totals 








Construction 
Number of Failures 
12Mos. 12Mos. 12 Mos. 7 Mos. 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
“443 708 “805 "538 
880 1,030 1,175 703 
81 96 125 72 
1404 «1834 = 2105 S«,3813 

















Failures 
Liabilities in Millions 
12 Mos. 12 Mos. 12 Mos. 7 Mos. 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ 39.8 $ 54.1 $ 64.4 $ 38.8 
34.5 41.4 36.5 24.6 
8.9 5.3 9.4 8.8 
$ 83.2 $100.8 $110.3 S722 











ration Commission had proved entirely 
satisfactory and should not be disturbed. 
However, there was considerable pres- 
sure from the insurance business for the 
enactment of laws regulating the then 
unregulated kinds of insurance under 
statutes similar to the so-called “All In- 
dustry Bills.” The 1948 session re- 
enacted all regulatory laws, leaving un- 
disturbed statutes relating to the exist- 
ing procedures of the Commission but 
requiring that the additional types of 
insurance be regulated under multiple 
filing procedures, which allowed indivi- 
dual insurers, as well as rating bureaus, 
to make filings. 


$160 Million Written in Premiums 


There are approximately $160,000,000 
of premiums written in Virginia for all 
types of insurance subject to statutory 
control, 

Although neither the State Corpora- 
tion Commission nor the Bureau of In- 
surance has statutory authority to enter 
into the settlement of claims in dispute 
between policyholders and _ insurance 
companies, nevertheless the public ex- 
pects to be aided in every possible way. 
The majority of “complaints” to the 
Rate Section are in the nature of re 
quests for information and the Section 
attempts to be of service to the insuring 
public, the insurance companies, an 
their agents and believes that it has 
done so. 

The Section also has primary respon- 
sibility under the automobile liability 
insurance assigned risk provisions 0 
the Virginia Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of passing upon appli- 
cants for insurance and assigning their 
risks to insurance companies. Applicants 
first must have applied to the Virginia 
Automobile Assigned Risk Plan and 
have been found ineligible or have been 
rejected by the Plan. A special investi 
gation is made of each applicant by one 
of the State Fire Marshals before 4 
conclusion is reached on this application 
and every effort is made not to assist 
anyone in obtaining insurance who woul 
be a hazard on the highways of this 
state to life and property. 
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The Surplus Line Broker in Today’s 


Tight Domestic Fire-Casualty Market 


By Joun H. Notan 
Assistant Secretary 
Insureds Facilities Corp., New York City 


In today’s tight domestic property 
and casualty insurance market, the facili- 
ties available through licensed surplus 
and excess line insurance brokers pro- 
vide protection for a sizeable segment 
of the public which would otherwise be 
unobtainable. This is particularly true 
of the so-called “gray” or “purple” type 
risk which often appears on the pro- 
hibited lists of the admitted carriers. 
The average general broker is con- 
fronted with the effects of restricted 
underwriting standards in the domestic 
market, which to a great extent endanger 
a number of his accounts in whole or 
in part. Aside from underwriting re- 
strictions for what may be considered 
substandard risks, either individual or 
by class, there is the occasional need 
to effect insurance on the unusual risk 
for which there may be no local market. 
If the public desires insurance pro- 
tection for risks in either category, it 
is the broker’s obligation to attempt 
placement. 
The standard insurance carrier, stock, 
mutual and reciprocal, by necessarily 
gauging the acceptability of various 
risks, thereby creates the need for the 
surplus or excess market, since the risks 
which are thus excluded can only be 
served through this alternate channel. 
It is for this reason that the market 
is of great value to our industry, since 
it provides the flexibility necessary for 
a well-rounded service to function for the 
greatest possible benefit to those for 
whom it has been created to serve. 
After a risk has been rejected by 
three admitted insurance companies, it 
becomes legally exportable. Negotiations 
may then be initiated with foreign in- 
surers through a surplus line broker. 
In the State of New York, a surplus 
line broker is specifically licensed to 











The Author’s Background 


John H. Nolan is assistant secretary 
of Insureds Facilities Corp. in charge 
ot its multiple line underwriting depart- 
ment, and he has had many years’ ex- 
Perience in this field. He is a native 
New Yorker and attended Fordham Uni- 
versity 
_ Mr. Nolan started his insurance career 
in 1936 in the brokerage business and 
then joined Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual in its New York office as fire and 
Marine manager. His next connection 
with with Associated Reciprocals of New 
York as assistant secretary. Prior to 
joning Insureds Facilities Corp. he was 
with Flynn, Harrison & Conroy as as- 
Soclate manager of its fire and multiple 
line department. 
— 








ERTS a 


act in behalf of an insured to arrange 
Coverage with unadmitted insurers domi- 
ciled either overseas or domestically but 
Unlicensed to transact business within 
the particular state. 


Lloyd’s of London 


dine foremost market for surplus in- 
, is Lloyd s of London. The groups 
Mii ee represented at Lloyd’s 
“ ie f have achieved a reputation 
sei lancial stability, equitably prompt 
ement of losses and a general high 
for of integrity, Other sources exist 
risk pate the domestically rejected 
seni cane of an excellent nature but 
fhe f, out w hich doubt may exist. It is 
rokee ponsibility of the surplus line 
placed on /Setermiae that, insurance so 
whick _ Provide the indemnity for 
the insured has been charged. 


~~ Matar Studio 
JOHN H. NOLAN 


Affords No Additional Problems 


Placing a surplus type risk should 
afford a general insurance broker no 
additional problems in comparison with 
his regular day-to-day routine p!acings. 
If he selects a surplus line broker who 
possesses a sound reputation in his 
specialized field, coverage can be ob- 
tained with little or no delay at an 
equitable rate of premium for the in- 
sured and with a fair commission for 


himself. If a loss should occur, he 
simply reports it to the surplus line 
broker who arranges for settlement 


which, except in unusual instances, can 
be obtained with reasonable promptness. 

Specifically a surplus line risk is placed 
in the following manner: A_ general 
broker representing the insured ap- 
proaches the surplus line broker with 
a domestically rejected risk. He presents 
the essential underwriting details in 
exactly the same fashion as they are 
submitted for domestic placing. These 
details are then submitted by cable to 
the surplus market selected by the sur- 
plus line broker along with a recom- 
mended premium rate. Generally, within 
24 to 48 hours a cabled reply is re- 
ceived, indicating the premium rate and 
the terms of acceptance. This is fol- 


lowed by an airmailed cover note of 
binder. 
[The only noticeable difference in 


placing this class of risk is that the 
surplus line broker will require that 
the general broker present an affidavit 
certifying that the risk has been offered 
to and declined by at least three ad- 
mitted carriers. This, of course, being 
of a routine nature with a reputable 
surplus line broker, offers no appreciable 
effort on the part of either the general 
broker or his insured. This is because 
the surplus line broker is prepared to 
furnish the necessary affidavit form and 
assist in its preparation. 

From the above, it should be quite 
obvious that the reputable surplus line 
broker is not in business to compete 
with the standard admitted carriers. 
Rather, he cperates as an adjunct to the 
domestic insurance industry. Through 


his efforts, a strong economic contribu- 
tion is provided in the form of financial 
security for businesses which could not 
exist were they unable to obtain cover- 
age against property and casualty losses 
for the protection of themselves and the 
interests of the public in general. 
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Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 

To get her poor daughter a dress, 

But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so was her daughter, Bess! 


She couldn't feel gay, no insurance had they, 
"It's my fault," she told her neighbors, 

But they made her see that G.F. & C. 

Would protect ‘gainst other invaders. 


Now the moral is clear, for agents to hear: 
Cover clients today, not tomorrow! 
Don't let them be cross with an uninsured loss; 


If you do, they'll have grief, you'll have sorrow. 


GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


(A Non-participating Stock Company) 
Home Office: 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Chicago Newark Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


Insurance written through agents and brokers only 
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Why Electronic Computer Services Have Been 


Inaugurated By Recording & Statistical Corp. 


By W. B. Austin 


President, Recording & Statistical Corp. 


In the 11 years since W. B. Austin’s election as president of the organization the 
Recording & Statistical Corp. has made substantial growth in its specialized field, serving 


an ever increasing number of insurance companies around the country. 


In addition to 


its executive offices in New York City, branches are maintained in Chicago, Detroit, 


Boston and Philadelphia. 


Austin joined the old Library Bureau, predecessor of R 


A graduate of Furman University of Greenville, 


S, ©.) 0a: 


& S Corporation, in 1922. This 


gives him 36 years of sea soned experience in his field. 


Yohn W. 


McDonald, assistant to the president, joined the New York executive staff 


in 1957 and he is now in charge of the R & S electronic computer program which Mr. 


Austin discusses in the article on this page. 
York statistical operation of the corporation. 


New 


Mr. McDonald also directs the enlarged 
Hts entire bac kground is in the elec- 


tronics field. During World War II he served as Lieutenant Colonel in the office of the 


Quartermaster General where he 


methods and procedures affecting the logistic activities of the 


developed and installed many important operating 


Army. More recently he 


was general manager of the business services department of one of the large electronic 


compute r companies. 


Electronic computer service is now 
available through the Statistical Division 
of Recording & Statistical Corp, and is 
a logical extension of its conventional 
punched card service. Keeping up to 
date on the latest equipment and methods 
is one way in which R & S has provided 
efficient service to the insurance business 
for more than half a century. In one 
way or another we serve nearly every 
insurance company in the country. Many 
are served directly, the others through 
the work we do for various company 
organizations. A great number of com- 
panies use our policy printing, rate, 
manual and other services furnished by 
our Recording (printing) Division. In 
the statistical division we presently serve 
more than 170 companies. 

Electronic computers are very ver- 
satile and have demonstrated this quality 
by doing many things. However, some 
applications we encounter can be most 
efficiently accomplished by using an 
adding machine, some justify a book- 
keeping machine, others require punched 
card equipment, and still other work 
can be most efficiently produced on an 
electronic computer. We are convinced 
that the continued success of our sta- 
tistical service operation will depend 
largely on our ability to adapt our appli- 
cations to the proper equipment. 


Electronics A “Natural” 


A history of long and satisfactory ex- 
perience in the insurance punched card 
field makes electronics a “natural” for 
R & S. With statistical service offices 
operating across the country—New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and in 
Canada—Toronto and Montreal, R & S 
can handle home and branch office statis- 
tical requirements of insurance companies 
both large and small. 

The decision to enter the electronic 
computer service field was based not only 
upon past experience but also on an ex- 
tensive study which has been going on 
for over two years. We feel that our 
success in the insurance statistical and 
accounting fields is largely due to the 
fact we have provided know-how, equip- 


ment, and services on an “as-needed” 
basis. This eliminates the need for com- 
panies to engage highly skilled tech- 


nicians and incur the cost of full time 
machine rental to perform jobs which 
require limited machine operating time 





during the week, the month or for an- 
nual reports. 

In these times of ever increasing costs 
for equipment, labor and overhead, the 
use of services becomes even more de- 
sirable particularly when a company can- 
not fully employ personnel or secure 
maximum equipment utilization. Ex- 
pense-minded administrators realize that 
these same general conditions can be- 
come much more acute in computer oper- 
ation. Expenses will be multiplied con- 
sidering the high cost of the computer 
and the high cost of personnel required. 
This makes efficient full time utilization 
of even greater importance than in the 
punched card field. 

An important consideration, and one 
that resulted from considerable research, 
was “how far should R & S go in the 
computer service field?” Could we offer 
the same versatile service that has been 
available over the years using punched 
card service? As the study progressed, 
it became apparent that the following 
four (4) considerations were essential: 


Four Considerations 


1. Work to be computer produced must 
be done economically and without the 


need to revise or drastically change ex- 
isting company systems, procedures, cod- 
ing or reporting practices. 

2. Adapt to the computer only those 
things that the computer can do faster, 
better and more economically than con- 
ventional punched card equipment or 
other means. 

3. Use existing punched card data as 
input. 

4. Develop common basic programs, as 
much as practical, for all companies 
served, 

Item number 2 is perhaps the most 
interesting of these considerations and in 
many instances most important. This 
arises from a popular mis- conception that 
the electronic computer is the answer to 
all requirements. While it has a tre- 
mendous capacity, it still has many 
restrictions. Comparative analyses have 
proved that in many cases it is econom- 
ically advantageous to pre-process work 
by punched card methods or to process 
pA in the computer only up to a point 
then convert the data back to punched 
cards and complete the reports using 
tabulating equipment. 

The cost of one of our earliest com- 
puter applications, state summaries, was 
reduced by approximately 50% by apply- 
ing this principal. 

To maintain maximum flexibility we 
are normally accepting as input into our 
system the data in its present punched 
card form. This is accomplished through 
conversion of existing punched card files 
to magnetic tape and through initial 
computer runs and editing routines. This 
permits us to conform computer input 
for any company, regardless of size and 
existing procedures. Finished reports of 
varied formats, to satisfy individual com- 


pany needs, may be prepared by the 
wiring of high speed printer control 
panels. 


Requirements of State Insurance De- 
partments and the various boards and 
bureaus, by their very nature, bring about 
a certain basic uniformity of several 
major programming projects and com- 
puter runs. With this approach we will 
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take the card form, of a company, as 
input into our system and provide the 
required reports in whatever output form 
is requested. This approach eliminates 
the bottleneck and time consuming effort 
which would be required if the com- 
pany’s systems, procedures, coding, card 
and report forms were standardized to 
insure computer compatibility, 


Helping to Solve Management Problems 


When basic programming is completed, 
our analyses will turn to utilizing the 
capabilities of our computer to help com- 
pany executives solve certain manage- 
ment problems which ‘heretofore could 
not be resolved very well, or which defied 
solution using punched card techniques. 
For example, many problems should be 
approached using the “exception” tech- 
nique; preparing reports which would 
contain only those data which require 
executive consideration. 

Some insurance companies have in- 
quired regarding the availability of com- 
puter time on an hourly basis. They 
may wish to do their own progr: umming 
—or use their own computer operators. 
Others may want assistance in planning 
and programming their work, These are 
some of the additional services to be 
made available in our computer centers 

We have an active programming de- 
partment with a staff of programmers 
experienced in insurance. Agency pro- 
duction programming has already been 
completed and state summary applica- 
tions are well along. Other basic applica- 
tions to program include premium and 
loss registration, reserves, and the var- 
ious requirements of state departments, 
boards, and bureaus. These basic sta- 
tistical reports which we furnish to our 
present companies are being programmed 
at no direct expense to them. Other 
applications considered special by nature 
will be programmed for individual com- 
panies on a cooperative basis and at 
standard hourly rates. 

The agency production reports, already 
produced include territorial, departmental 
and special agents’ recapitulations. These 
reflect loss ratios, the cost of which could 


not previously be substantiated using 
punched card equipment. 
With computer facilities, information 


can be secured which heretofore could 
not be produced economically. For ex- 
ample, number of policies written, by 
class, (i.e., fire, casualty, automobile) can 
now be included on agency production 
reports. It is even possible to develop 
statistics on an earned premium basis, 
by states or other classification, if that 
is desired. 

At this time it appears that coverages 
such as plate glass, burglary, sprinkler 
leakage and similar small premium vol- 
ume classes including catastrophe analy- 
ses, will seldom if ever involve sufficient 
volume to justify computer use. 


Some Compelling Advantages 


While there are many approaches to 
adapting a computer to insurance com 
pany operations, such as, individual 
ownership, rental or participation i 
joint cooperative pools, there are com- 
pelling and unique advantages in opet- 
ating through a computer service center 
To mention the more obvious: 


You save the cost, measured in hur- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for com 
puter rental, site preparation, and_the 


many years required for programming. 

The computer program can be de- 
veloped ona progressive “step by step 
and “pay as you need” plan, Applicatiots 
can be computer produced as fast as the 
programming can be debugged and Just 
fied economically. 

Costs can be determined before work 
is put into production. There are 1 
hidden cost factors and only productive 
computer time is paid for. 

For maximum efficiency both punche! 
card and computer service will be utilize! 
Our statistical division has enjoyed é 
healthy growth over the years usif 

punched card equipment. 

With the introduction of the, lat 
computer the same economic facto" 
which prompted our past growth indicat 
a very large expansion in our field 0! 
service. 

We are very optimistic about the 
ture. 
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Assigned Risks Should 
Be A Separate Class 


ELDON W. DAY DECLARES 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Secretary 
Considers Clean Risks No Benefit 
But Favors Classification 


Eldon W. Day discussed automobile 
assigned risk plans at length in his 
speech before the Mutual Insurance 
Technical Conference in Boston. The 
speaker, who is resident secretary for 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, gave the 
opinion that “the sooner surcharges are 
removed from the plans the better.” 

He considers assigned risks to be a 
separate and distinct class, declaring: 
“Regardless of the reasons for the popu- 
lations of the plans, the fact still re- 
mains that they develop high loss ratios. 
The plans operate in the public interest. 
It should stand to reason that if the 
insurance industry is to furnish its 
facilities to practically every risk that 
comes along regardless of classification 
and without investigation, and in addi- 
tion to forego practically all of its 
underwriting rights with respect to ac- 
ceptance and_ retention of business, 
higher loss ratios must inevitably result. 

“If our carriers did not underwrite, 
the mortality among them would be 
extremely high and of necessity under- 
writing would have to come back into 
its own. If assignment procedures can- 
not be cut back as a practical matter, 
and_those procedures are such that the 
insurance industry and the public cannot 
do without them, then in harmony with 
sound rate making practices assigned 
risks should take their place as a proper 
classification in rate making systems,” 
he asserted. 

Continuing, Mr. Day explained that 
current statistical plans provide for de- 
tailed coding and reporting of private 
passenger car classifications under the 
plans, separated between surcharged and 
non-surcharged business. Clean risks 
have been reported in the classification 
since the beginning of policy year 1956. 
As of July 1, 1958 the private passenger 
experience was broken down between 
clean and surcharged business, he said. 


“Classifications other than _ private 
cars are reported under the normal 
classification codes. Therefore, practi- 


cally all experience is now available for 
inclusion in rate level. For policy year 
1957 the experience has been included 
in rate level and its influence is far 
from being insignificant,” he noted. 


Experience Necessary in Rate Level 


As the first step in the direction of 
adequate rates, Mr, Day said, the in- 
clusion of experience in the rate level 
is essential. “The assigned risk experi- 
ence should be compared with the vol- 
untary ratios. The permissible loss ratio 
for assigned risks will be different than 
for the voluntary business. Using that 
loss ratio as the underlying, then differ- 
entials can be selected on the basis of 
the indications. It is hardly likely that 


N. Y. Assigned Risks 


(Continued from Page 98) 





It all. Effective regulation of licensing 
automobiles and operators is an abso- 
lute necessity in the interest of all con- 
cerned, and, until we have influential 
individuals and groups work with the 
appropriate legislative committees to im- 
Press legislators with the serious auto- 
mobile accident problem, the disastrous 
record of highway accidents will continue 
unabated,” 

In passing Mr. Brewster compli- 
mented Connecticut Governor Ribicoff 
Who, he said, “had the courage to pio- 
Neer the safety crackdown by lifting the 
license of any careless and irresponsible 
Motorist, thereby achieving the desired 
results through political authority which 
is the most effective channel in our so- 
Clety.” 

Notably, Governor Abraham _ Ribicoff 
Was reelected by about the biggest 
Plurality in the recent election contests. 


the experience of assigned risks could 
ever be more favorable than voluntary 
business because the very things that 
would bring about such a condition 
could not avoid exerting greater in- 
fluence on voluntary business loss ratios. 
But even if it should happen judgment 
would dictate that the provisions of the 
plans would warrant a higher rate than 
on voluntary business. But one thing is 
sure, unless the clean risk is gotten at 
and the charges increased on that class, 
I do not believe there is a satisfactory 
solution possible,” he declared. 

Mr. Day said it would not be easy to 
sell the proposition to the states. He 


YEAR AFTER YEAR... 


More construction is bonded by U.S.F.&G. 
than by any other insurance or surety 


company. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 





Casualty - Fire - Marine Insurance 
Fidelity -Surety Bonds 


told his audience that some states and 
not a small part of the insurance indus- 
try itself do not feel that rates on 
clean risks can be increased. This would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
get this system introduced in all states. 

“Then the only alternative will be to 
include the experience in rate level, ad- 
just existing surcharges upward, and 
have it understood that the voluntary 
business is subsidizing the assigned risk 
business. However, if states are realistic, 
and will recognize that assigned risks 
or risks which use the plans as a means 
of securing insurance swiftly and surely, 
are in every sense a separate classifica- 
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tion, there should be’ no difficulty in 
getting approval of a system which in- 
cludes a reasonable differential to other- 
wise applicable classification rates for 
assigned risks. 

“The experience in some states is so 
high that it will very likely not be 
possible at the outset to pitch the differ- 
ential to the indications, but if with 
each rate revision there is a review and 
adjustment of the differentials and 
changes made which are in the right 
direction, an improvement should re- 
sult,” he observed. 

To judge from developments to date, 

(Continued on Page: 125) 
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Leonard on History of Accomplishment 


(Continued from Page 104) 


relations aspects, the course has been 
given tuition free to high school teachers 


its inception in 1941. 
Curriculm and Instruction 


In 1947 the education department of 
the Society was specifically designated 

“The School of Insurance” and a year 
later was approved by the New York 
State Education Department as an in- 
stitution of higher education. The School 
currently offers a Certificate study pro- 
gram which requires the student to put 
in the equivalent of a full-time, one-year 
college program. There are 12 major 
fields in which the student may special- 
ize in order to earn this Certificate which 
requires the completion of 30 credits, 
26 of which must be in insurance courses. 
His over-all grade average must be at 
least 75%. A total of 147 men and women 
have earned this educational recognition. 

A diploma program requiring the 
equivalent of about two years full-time 


since 


college work is also available as an 
educational goal. To date, five students 
have managed to achieve this award 


which represents 64 credits. The diploma 
program includes required subjects, a 
specialized major, and a limited number 
of electives. The candidate’s over-all 
grade average must not be less than 75% 
and an average of “B” must be achieved 
in the subjects comprising the major 
field. 

These major fields are casualty and 
surety, fire, life, marine and multiple 
lines. In its broad curriculum are found 
courses helpful in preparing for exami- 
nations given by almost all national in- 
surance examining bodies. For example, 
a complete set of courses for the CPCU, 
CLU, LOMA, and IIA examinations. 


Day Division Inaugurated 


In 1956 the School of Insurance in- 
augurated a day division program which 
consists of three ten-week terms. Each 
term represents the equivalent of a full 
semester of college work. The day divi- 
sion student body is composed almost 
entirely of insurance company or broker- 
age office college graduate trainees. They 
are obtaining, quickly and efficiently, 
a practical education in the various 
fields of insurance and in subjects such 
as sales psychology, human relations and 
effective communication, which tend to 
help them prepare for positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

The administrators of the School have 
never been satisfied to merely place an 
instructor in front of a body of students 
and assume that an educational process 
will result. Although the administrative 
staff is small and the faculty numbers 
over 130 individuals, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to assisting instruc- 
tors to become more proficient in the 
classroom. In order to speed up this 
process, a course was developed in oral 
communication and pedagogy which was 
specifically designed to help School of 
Insurance instructors with the unique 
problems which occur in teaching tech- 
nical subjects to adult business people. 
A consultant from industry who is a 
specialist in communication was engaged 
and two classes of instructors have bene- 
fited so far from this type of instruction, 

Examination procedures commonly 
found in the classroom are satisfactory 
for grading purposes but leave much to 
be desired in other directions. An “A” 
which a student receives in a course at 
the School of Insurance should indicate 
to his employer that he is proficient in 
that particular insurance area. If the 
“A” is received, for example, in a course 
on business interruption loss adjusting 
his employer should not be uneasy about 
having him handle practical problems in 
that field. 

Therefore, the School of Insurance in- 
structors must do more than give routine 
tests in order to have a final grade 
signify very much. The student could 
have within his mind a great many facts 
about business interruption insurance 
but whether or not he could use this 
information would be quite another 
matter. Mainly through the use of open 


book type examinations, where the stu- 
dent is permitted to bring into the 
examination room his notebook, policy 
forms and textbooks, the instructor can 
evaluate his performance much more 
soundly. His problem type examination 
questions are similar to the practical 
every-day problems that would come 
across his desk. 

This then, briefly, is the story of the 
origin, development and present status 
of the educational work performed by 
the Insurance Society of New York. 
There is little question but that many, 
many thousands of students have bene- 
fited through the courses given over the 
years. Unquestionably those who have 
served the Insurance Society on its 
advisory committees, its board of direc- 
tors and its instructional staff have 
contributed greatly to the well being of 
the insurance business and thus to its 
ability to serve the insurance buying 
public. It is to be hoped that committee 
members, directors, and faculty have 
been enriched, too, by their participation 
in this educational work. Much has 
been accomplished — but perhaps the 
brightest days still lie ahead. 


The College of Insurance 


A splendid opportunity has been 
brought about through the scholarly ex- 
cellence and growth of curriculum of 
the School of Insurance. It could become 
a college of insurance and be privileged 
to grant a Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration degree which would naturally 
carry a major in insurance. Already 
classified by the New York State De- 
partment of Education as a school of 
higher education, it is in a favorable 
position to petition the New York State 
Board of Regents for degree granting 
power. Its endowment fund is already 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the state education laws. Its Library 
is outstanding in its field, and with the 
addition of certain encyclopedias, refer- 
ence books and works in non-insurance 
fields, it would qualify as a satisfactory 
college library. We believe that the 
quality of our faculty is high, both in 
education and in teaching skill. Many 
of the men who instruct at the School 
rank high in their chosen fields; all are 
expert in their subjects. 

The curriculum, which already includes 
a sizable number of liberal arts and 
business subjects, developed to meet 
needs of insurance industry personnel 
in these areas, must be broadened still 
further. Subjects suggested by our ad- 
ministrative staff and accepted tenta- 
tively by an official of the New York 
State Education Department are Eng- 
lish Composition, Mathematics Survey, 
Science Survey, Probabilities and Sta- 
tistics, Introduction to Statistical Meth- 
ods, English Literature, Western Con- 
temporary Civilization, Introduction to 
Logic and Introduction to Philosophy. 

It is apparent upon reflection that 
while these additional courses are not 
perhaps as immediately important to 
the insurance man as accounting or legal 
aspects of insurance, they are tremen- 
dously important in the development of 
the professional insurance practitioner. 
Many company spokesmen and pro- 
ducers have impressed upon those within, 
as well as outside of the insurance busi- 
ness, that the proper practice of insur- 
ance is a profession. Certain companies 
in their advertisements exhort the public 
to look upon their insurance advisor as 
a professional man. Students of the 
business have pointed out that while in- 
surance is not one of the four factors 
of production, it is so inextricably woven 
through the framework of our economy 
that it is perhaps as important as any 
one of them. 

If the insurance business is to be 
lifted up literally by its bootstraps to 
the same professional level as account- 
ing, law, medicine, engineering and 
others, then certainly a tremendous step 
in this direction can be made through 
the establishment of its own college of 
insurance. Consideration of the signifi- 


cance and far reaching importance of 


this development brings to mind many 
favorable aspects. 


Education for the Producer 


For the high school graduate who 
wishes to join the production ranks in 
the insurance business there would be 
a college of insurance available where 
he can master the complexities of the 
business and thus meet the first qualifi- 
cation of a truly professional perform- 
ance, a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject. His approach to his prospect or 
clientele would be that of a counselor 
as well as a salesman. In the past, a 
few weeks’ mixture of salesmanship, 
inspiration and high lights of various 
coverages has often passed for a “broad 
education in insurance.” A graduate of the 
college of insurance, whether he became 
agent or broker, would carry more pres- 
tige with the general public and with 
his fellow practitioners of insurance. 
Having this kind of broad education 
together with a knowledge of insurance 
in depth would assist him to develop the 
professional attitude. 


Education for the Employe 


From the company, brokerage, or 
agency point of view, it should be re- 
membered that the basic job of insurance 
management is to produce services. The 
results are most satisfactory where the 
productivity of the individual employe 
is continually being improved. This pro- 
ductivity can be increased most effec- 
tively when the individuals are given 
the opportunity and the assistance to 
develop to their fullest potential. 

Our employment and promotion prac- 
tices are such that there is considerable 
pressure on the employe to obtain a 
college degree. A United States Census 
Bureau survey of 1956 showed that the 
average income of families headed by 
a college graduate was 382% higher 
than the average income of families of 
a high school graduate. The implications 
of this situation are not lost on insur- 
ance company people. 

However, they are on the horns of a 
dilemma. They must choose between a 
practical insurance education at the 
School of Insurance and a deeree-grant- 
ing course of study at another institu- 
tion. In the former instance, they can 
more quickly learn to handle their in- 
surance jobs and prepare themselves 
for advancement. The other educational 
path is attractive, too, because in the 
long run the value of a college degree 
is unquestionably great. 

The availability of an insurance college 
for evening school students would pro- 
vide the answer to this dilemma. Each 
emplove if he so desired would he able 
to study during the evening for a degree, 
and at the same time pursue those sub- 
jects which once mastered would pre- 
pare him for advancement. Because of 
the scope of the curriculum there would 
be seminars for middle management as 
well as top management personnel, These 
would deal with current insurance prob- 
lems and could be held from time to time. 
Their value for those whose responsibility 
it is to make policy in various fields 
of insurance could hardly be questioned. 


An Insurance Work-Study Program 


One of the most successful experiments 
in higher education this century is that 
started at the University of Cincinnati 
in 1906 and perhaps publicized best by 
Antioch College. Called “cooperative 
education,” it consists of a plan whereby 
the college student alternates attendance 
at college with work in commerce or 
industry. Over 38 degree granting insti- 
tutions have such plans in effect and 
the use of the work-study program is 
spreading rapidly. 

With the facilities of an insurance 
college available, the insurance business 
could make excellent use of this type 
of educational program calling for an 
integration of classroom work and prac- 
tical insurance experience. It would 
probably mean a greater emphasis on 
recruiting high school graduates rather 
than college graduates where the com- 
petition from other businesses is so 
severe. Insurance companies would re- 
cruit high school graduates having the 
necessary scholastic ability to satisfac- 
torily pursue a cooperative work-study 





program leading to a B.B.A. degree with 
an insurance major. 

Ordinarily the students would be em- 
ployed in pairs, one man to be on the 
job for four months while the other 
was at the insurance college. Then they 
would alternate, until at the end of 5% 
years each would have a degree and 2!4 
years of experience on-the-job. The 
strength of this type of educational 
program is that it weaves together theory 
learned in the classroom with experience 
on-the-job. Establishment of the insur- 
ance college and adoption of work- 
study program could provide a constant 
and unfailing source of potential super- 
visory personnel for the insurance 
business. 





Boyle Addresses Graduates 
Of Employers’ 51st School 


Graduation for the 51st Agents School 
of the Employers’ Group of Boston was 
held on November 20 at the Engineers’ 
Club in Boston. Principal speaker was 
Frank W. Boyle, deputy manager for 
the corporation, who spoke on problems 
facing agents and companies which can 
only be solved by fresh and imagina- 
tive thinking. L. S. Larsen of OBrion, 
Russell & Co. also spoke. 

Diplomas were presented by John A. 
Donovan, director of agency relations. 
The 18-member student body represented 
11 different states. 





Braddock on Reinsurance 
106) 


on trial and is meeting the test. Rein- 
surance has supported the primary com- 
panies and results on the lines have 
been satisfactory. 

It is difficult to generalize on ocean 
marine reinsurance results due to its 
international character. For my own 
company, 1958 will be a bad year as was 
1957. The competition between both 
domestic and foreign writers has been 
quite acute and a reinsurer finds it 
very difficult to fit himself into a line 
which is basically underrated. 


Effect of Inflation on Workmen’s Comp. 


Workmen’s compensation is affected 
more by inflation than any other line 
due to long term reserves. Some re- 
insurers who have not taken a realistic 
attitude on rating are facing heavy in- 
creases in portfolio evaluation which turn 
what they considered were good years 
in the past into red ones. Rating must 
be intelligent in a line where a 20 year 
reserve is not unusual and where first 
reports to the reinsurer will average 
three years after the date of accident. 
Failure to recognize the difficulties in 
assessing results in the past have posed 
a major part of the reinsurer’s total 
problem in the period 1946 to 1952. It 
now appears some reinsyrance markets 
which were not analytical are now facing 
shocking surprises. 

The foregoing lines are the major ones 
on which the reinsurance industry relies 
for its volume though to a greater or 
lesser degree cover is provided for avia- 
tion, burglary, plate glass and inland 
marine, On the whole it appears now 
that 1958 will be a good year for re- 
insurers, 


(Continued from Page 


Outlook for 1959 


Looking forward to 1959 many of the 
problems of the past two or three years 
will be largely unsolved. Fire and ex- 
tended coverage will probably not im- 
prove greatly for the simple reason that 
corrective action is slow in its reaction 
on results, Automobile should be better, 
assuming the New York problem is re- 
solved and, as a consequence, the over- 
all casualty picture should be_ better. 
It is difficult to predict results on relate 
lines, some will be good and some bad, 
but they have a tendency to balance each 
other and in any event will not make the 
over-all result. The lines of automobile 
and fire will determine whether the total 
is red or black, as they have in the 
past. In this respect the reinsurers an 
the primary companies are both going 
to do as well as those two major ¢le- 
ments succeed in moving to the black. 
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French Spoliation Claims 


(Continued from Page 102) 


draft of treaty in which an article pro- 
yided that the cross charges of treaty 
violation by us and _ spoliation by the 
French “will be negotiated further at a 
convenient time.” A revision was sent 
to France by President Adams for con- 
currence. It was signed by Bonaparte. 
American peace with honor had been 
bought at the price of private claims 
sacrificed. 

The claimants continued to be wor- 
ried. What should be the next develop- 
ment? Their ships and cargoes had gone 


without recall. Their claims against 
France “had been bargained away.” 
What was the remedy? Other ques- 


tions: “What about the Bill of Rights 
added to the Constitution by its first ten 
amendments, now a decade old? One 
amendment read: “. . . nor shall any 
person—be deprived of—property without 
due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, with- 
out compensation.” 


Began Introducing Reparation Bills 
in Congress 


That seemed to be the answer. The 
Government had surrendered private 
claims against France for the public 
purpose of improving foreign relations. 
Let the Government abide by the Consti- 
tution, said the claimants. That line of 
questions started in the Seventh Con- 
gress the first of a long series of bills 
drafted for introduction “to pay certain 
claims for indemnity for spoliation by the 
French prior to July 31, 1801.” By 
1835, 15 bills to pay these spoliation 
claims had been introduced in most every 
session of Congress since the Seventh. 
Fifteen reports had been made by the 
Senate and House. Since President John 
Ouincy Adams presented the full facts 
for these claims to the Congress in 1826 
every report on them had been favorable. 
but no bill to authorize payment had 
passed either House or Senate. 


Daniel Webster in Picture 


Senator Daniel Webster was one of 
the most zealous advocates of the claim- 
ants. The Insurance Company of North 
America in 1835 had turned its claims 
against Spain over to the Senator when 
he was temporarily back from Congress 
and was practicing law in Boston. One 
of the ablest authorities on constitu- 
tional law, he was convinced of the valid- 
ity of the French spoliation claims and 
he never ceased to urge payment. Back 
in the Senate he spoke not only for 
the North America but for all American 
claimants. When the Joint Commission 
under the Jay Treaty finished its work, 
just after the turn of the century, its 
awards, which the British paid, were 
about $11,000,000. The treaty of 1819 
with Spain resulted in payments by that 
country of $4,000,000 to be distributed to 
American claimants. Denmark and The 
lwo Sicilies paid their bill of about 
$2,500,000. Girard and North America, 
together with their fellow sufferers from 
early French spoliations apparently were 
singled out “and sent supperless to 
bed,” especially since it was the sacrifice 
of their claims which made it possible 
lor those with later grievances to be 
pail. Neverthelss, the French spoliation 
bill of the Fifteenth Congress died in 
the Hlouse. Memorials were sent to Con- 
gress by the legislatures of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations in 1832 and 
of Maryland in 1935, 


Many Meetings of Protest 


Meetings were held simultaneously in 
three principal ports of Revolutionary 
days by organizations of merchants and 
shippers. In Philadelphia the Chamber 
of Commerce and a group of leading 
Citizens observed to Congress that the 
French spoliation claimants “are en- 
titled to relief upon every consideration 
of law (including the Constitution of 
the United States) and justice.” In Bal- 
timore the Board of Trade pointed out to 
the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives that “Private property is taken 
or public use, A just compensation must 
ollow, if the Constitution and its provi- 
sions have not lost their weight.” In 


New York a Petition (to Congress) of a 
Convention of Delegates from several 
States of the Union pointed out that 
“Time was when the pecuniary inability 
of our country was made the measure of 
her obligations to the (French spolia- 
tion) claimants. Now there can be no 
such doctrine. With an _ overflowing 
Treasury she has begun to be generous; 
we cannot doubt that she will feel it due 
herself to be just.” 

This ground swell of public opinion did 
not produce immediate success, but gath- 
ered strength as it rolled on. The legis- 
lature of Connectcut requested “the 
members of the Senate of the United 
States, and the Representatives of Con- 


gress, from this State, to use their in- 
fluence to procure the passage of a law 
to indeninify the French _ spoliation 
claimants.” 

Many states took up the cause includ- 
ing Maine, Ohio, New York and Louisi- 
ana. But, the years went by, Congress 
enacted no legislation about French 
spoliation. 

It looks as if the next step will be 
an effort to have the matter brought 
before the Court of Claims. 

Editor’s Note. Stephen Girard died in 


1831, an octogenarian and one of the na- 
Feeling his coi- 


tion’s wealthiest men. 


lateral relatives had shown him no affec- 
tion and little gratitude for personal loans 
he left most of his estate to charities, 
chief among them being “a college and 
home for poor white male orphans” which 
was to bear his name. Its cornerstone 
was laid on the Fourth of July following 
his death. This 1s now the famous Girard 
College of Philadelphia whose studenis 
were orphan boys and one of whom rose 
to become current president of Insurance 
Company of North America. If there 
finally is an award under these claims one 
of the beneficiaries will be Girard College. 





® Dear to his heart is Mr. Za’s money tree. 


Five days a week, and sometimes more, he feeds it 
with Insuremanship*. This is our new concept of in- 
surance selling. It’s a way to make several sales grow 
from one—and more income grow 


from fewer calls. 


Nice, if you can do it. And Zurich- 
American agents can, because they 
sell Insuremanship... have our multi- 
ple-line portfolio of policies, backed 


up by our reputation and fine service. Our little book- 
let on Insuremanship can give you the ingredients to 
cultivate a money tree. We can be talked into sending 
you a copy. Just ask us. 
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Pe agt cael Misi, Giwwith Over 


46 Years Attributed to James S. Kemper 


Forty-six years ago the international 


Kemper Insurance organization was 
founded in Chicago on November 25, 
1912, when Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 


ualty issued its first policies. 

Premium volume for Lumbermens in 
1912 was $29,563 and assets were $28,490. 
In contrast at the end of 1958, total 
annual premiums of all the Kemper 
Group will top the $200 million mark, 
and assets will exceed $350 million. 

Symbolic of the companies’ growth is 
the Kemper Insurance Building at 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, so named 
after its purchase by the Lumbermens 
in 1948. This landmark, built in 1931 
by the late Samuel Insull, had long been 
known as the Civic Opera building in 
Chicago because the opera house occu- 
pies the south wing and the Civic 
Theater the north wing of the 42-story 
building, which has 750,000 square feet 
of office space. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty was 
formed by a group of Chicago lumber- 
men following the enactment in Illinois 
of its workmen’s compensation law. 


J. S. Kemper Chosen Manager 


This association of lumbermen and 
woodworking manufacturers chose James 
S. Kemper as manager of the new com- 
pany. He had reached his 26th birthday 
exactly one week before the first policy 
was issued. He had come to Chicago 
in 1911 as western manager for the 
Central Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio. 

When the Lumbermens started, Illinois 
law required that the company have 
cash or securities of $25,000. This re- 
quirement was met by a personal bank 
loan made by Mr. Kemper and Edwin 
E. Hooper, the company’s secretary. The 
loan was made on November 25, 1912, 
the day the company began business, 
and was paid off in full three weeks 
later. 

There was no other outside financing 
except a debenture issue, sold by the 
company to policyholders in 1922, which 
provided an additional financial bulwark 
for a business that was expanding con- 
siderably despite the depression. These 
debentures were retired sometime later. 
No commission was paid on the sale. 

In addition to the Lumbermens, the 
Kemper Insurance Group today includes 
three other mutual companies and one 
participating stock company. 

In 1922 the Kemper Group organized 
a fire insurance affiliate, now known as 
American Manufacturers Mutual, oper- 
ating under a charter granted in 1837. 

In 1926 a participating stock casualty 
company, the American Motorist, was 
formed, primarily to write insurance in 
New York State. This division of the 
Kemper Group now operates throughout 
the United States, Brazil and Puerto 
Rico, providing all lines of insurance, 
except life. 

In 1928, through reinsurance facilities 
provided by Lumbermens, the Federal 
Mutual Liability and the Federal Mu- 
tual Fire joined the Kemper Group. On 
January 1, 1957, these companies, which 
had been founded in 1907, were merged 
with the 11-year-old American Farmers 
Mutual and began operations as Federal 


Mutual Insurance Co. 

The Lumbermens, in 1933, accepted 
the request to merge the mutual cas- 
ualty company of the Illinois Manu- 


facturers association into the Kemper 
company. Mr. Kemper had helped or- 
ganize the association’s company in 1912 
but had retired from its operations a 
few months after the Lumbermens was 
founded. Many of the directors of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association are 
board members of Kemper companies 
today. 

The life insurance carrier of the Kem- 
per Group, the Fidelity Life Association 
of Fulton, Ill, joined the Group on 
January 1, 1958, when Mr. Kemper was 
named chairman of its board following 
two years of close working arrange- 
ments between Fidelity and Lumber- 


S. KEMPER 
Fidelity Life 


JAMES 


mens. was founded in 


1896. 

Kemper Proud of Chicago Heritage 

James S. Kemper has been quoted 
over the years on his organization’s 
principles, “we started with certain 
ideals, we never grew careless of them.” 
This is more than an idle remark since 
the Kemper companies have grown not 
only in financial stature but also in pro- 
viding sound insurance protection at 
low cost. Since 1912, the Kemper com- 
panies have paid over $1 billion for 
losses and have returned more than 
$300 million in dividends to policyholders. 

Mr. Kemper, still active, declared 
recently: “We always have been proud 
of our Chicago heritage, and as the 
city takes another stride forward with 
the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and as Chicago grows in import- 
ance as an international sea and air 
port, we hope to continue our growth 
with Chicago.” 

Typical of the organization’s position 
is the stature of James S. Kemper him- 
self. He always has been interested in 
community development and _ national 
affairs. For these interests he was named 
one of the 100 greatest Chicagoans by 
the Jesuits last year. 

He was the first insurance man to be 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Follow- 
ing his tour of duty as Chamber presi- 
dent, in 1941, he helped establish the 
Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production, an organization of busi- 
nessmen from the 22 western hemisphere 
republics, which he served as president 
from 1947 to 1949. 

From 1953 to 1955 Mr. Kemper was 
United States Ambassador to Brazil and 
has been called upon by the Government 
to serve in many other roles. 

During many of the lean years for 
the Republican party, he sustained its 
financial position by serving as treasurer 
and chairman of the finance committee 
of the Republican National committee. 
He was a delegate to every national 
GOP convention from 1928 through 1952. 

The James S. Kemper Foundation 

His energies also have béen directed 
toward education and charitable groups. 
He founded the James S. Kemper Foun- 
dation, which has_ provided college 
scholarships for 116 young men and 
three young women, 65 currently study- 
ing under foundation grants. 

He is a director of the Boys Clubs of 
America, a trustee of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology and Ripon College. 
He is on the governing board of the 
Glenwood School for Boys and a life 
member of the YMCA of Rio de 
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Surety Association’s 50th Milestone 


(Continued from Page 103) 


of survival. The surety companies con- 
tributed greatly to the ultimate victory 
by their participation in the immense 
construction program needed during 
World War II. There was fine coopera- 
tion between the companies, the Federal 
Government and particularly the services. 


Bureau-Association Merger After 
SEUA Case 


The U. S. Supreme Court decision on 
the Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion case in 1944 led eventually to the 
merging of the Towner Rating Bureau 
into the Surety Association of America. 


They were consolidated on October 23, 
1947. All functions, notably rate making, 
were thereafter handled by the associa- 
tion. The constitution of the association 
was broadened after this. The objectives 
set forth were as follows: 

1. To make proper classification of 
risks, rates, minimum premiums and 
rating plans. To establish forms, pro- 
visions, terms and riders. 

3. To secure and analyze statistical and 
other data required in order to accom- 
plish the foregoing. 4. To make filings 
with regulatory authorities in behalf of 
ge members and_ subscribers. 

To provide a forum for the discus- 
sion of problems of common interest to 
its members; serve as a medium for the 
exchange of information; formulate prin- 
ciples, standards and methods for the 
ethical and efficient conduct of the busi- 
ness of corporate suretyship; promote 
sound underwriting practices; ‘aid in the 
organization and development of local 
surety associations and claim forums in 
the principal cities of the United States; 
provide conciliation and arbitration faci- 
lities for its members; engage in educa- 
tional activities, and assist in the devel- 
opment of potential markets for the 
business of its members. 


Many Functions of the Association 


In addition to establishment of rates, 
the association also functions in many 
other ways, including the creation, re- 
vision and improvement of bond forms 
and coverages according to the changing 
and expanding needs of business and 
industry. 

The evolution of fidelity, surety and 
forgery bond forms is a story that 
stresses business foresight and adapta- 
bility. This is understandable since 
corporate suretyship is closely inter- 
woven with the development of the 
American economy and bonds are in- 
struments which have enabled _ that 
development to progress with a minimum 
of interference from unforseeable events. 

When revision of a bond form is re- 
quired the Surety Association through 
an appropriate committee works in close 
cooperation with organizations in that 
particular field such as national associa- 
tions of architects, bankers, accountants, 
stock exchange firms, mutual savings 
banks, or Federal Reserve System as the 
case may be. The committee studies the 
alterations necessary in the specific 
coverage and then submits it to the 
Surety Association’s executive committee 
for approval, 

There are various types of surety 
bonds which have not been standardized, 
such as contract bonds, court and fidu- 
ciary bonds, certain public official bonds, 
and license and permit and miscellaneous 
bonds. These forms, however, are gen- 
erally prescribed by statute, ‘ordinance, 
regulation, court order or specification, 
and they vary to some extent from one 
political jurisdiction to another. 


The Educational Program 


The educational program of the asso- 
ciation is concerned with the industry 
itself, and interested members of the 
public. The association prepares and 
disseminates educational and technical 
publications of basic or specialized in- 
formation, primarily for agents, company 
personnel and insureds. It also pro- 


vides classroom material to educational 
institutions, and helps develop programs 


of education for local associations 
throughout the country. 

The association also helps with bond 
subjects scheduled for conventions of 
such groups as the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers, and 
American Management Association. 

Association representatives appear at 
various State Insurance Department 
hearings, and zone meetings of NAIC. 
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J. A. SWEARINGEN 


They also appear before Congressional 
hearings, consult with Federal authorities 
to help broad participation of member 
companies in the Government’s construc- 
tion and supply contract bond needs. 


Executive Committee is Governing Body 


The governing body of the Surety 
Association of America is its executive 
committee. This comprises 15 member 
companies elected to the committee on 
a rotation system. It has a chairman 
and vice chairman, two of the top honors 
in the industry. T he executive committee 
determines major policy, establishes 
general principles of action, and makes 
decisions on specific problems. 

Association work is shared to a great 
extent by nine advisory committees, each 
representing one of the nine divisions 
of the Association; by a varying number 
of standing committees appointed to 
carry out specific assignments; and by 
sub-committees to which special tasks 
are given. Division meetings consist of 
the entire Association membership. 

The Association staff, headed by the 
general manager, carries out the phy sical 
program. The general manager is chief 
executive officer, directs the over-all 
work and supervises the association staff. 
He is also the official representative 0 
the Association before legislative bodies, 
Insurance Departments, rating boards 
and bureaus, 2 other public and quasi- 
public bodies. A deputy general manager 
and a secretary, as well as other officers 
discharge specialized functions, All offi- 
cers are elected or appointed annually. 

The Surety Association has progressed 
from the early days of the gasoline 
buggy to the nuclear age. It has backed 
projects which have helped make this 
country unsurpassed, the most modern 
in the world. It was founded in the 
middle of the trust busting days, helped 
maintain stability through two worl 
wars, and was a steadying influence i 
the Depression-of the 1930's. 


Executive Committee Chairmen 


The first chairman of the executive 
committee of the Surety Association was 
R. Howard Bland, only son of John R. 
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Bland. R. Howard Bland following grad- 
uation from Harvard University and 
Harvard Law School had been in the 
private practice of law until 1916. On 
the death of his father in 1923 he 
ascended the presidency of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty and subsequently 
served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Surety Association in 
1927-28. He is still a director of U. S. 
F. & G. 

Following is the complete list of execu- 
tive committee chairmen and their terms 
of office: Robert R. Brown, American 
Surety Co., (1929-30); Edward M. Allen, 
National Surety Corp., (1931-32 and 
1942); Hale Anderson, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., of N. Y. (1933-34); Arthur F. 
Lafrentz, American Surety Co, (1935- 
41) ; Charles L. Phillips, U. S. F. & G. 
(1943- -44); Wilmot M. Smith, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety (1945-46); William H. 
Wallace, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
(January-October 1947); Martin W. 
Lewis, general manager, Surety Associa- 
tion of America (October 1947-January 
1954); E. Kemp Cathcart, Maryland 
Casualty (1954-56); J. P. Hacker, Stand- 
ard Accident (1956-57); and J. A. Swear- 
ingen (1957-59). Mr. Swearingen’s term 
of office will continue at least until the 
next annual meeting in May, 1959. 


The Late Martin W. Lewis 


One of the best known personalities 
of the second 25 years of the associa- 
tion’s history was Martin W. Lewis 
who died on January 21, 1954. When 
he died, a memorial resultion to him by 
the executive comm: .ttee of the associa- 
tion cited Mr. Lewis’ “role of unusual 
distinction, particularly in the develop- 
ment of the Towner Rating Bureau... 
and the Surety Association of America 
which he guided to its present eminent 
position in the field of corporate surety- 
ship.” 

Martin W. Lewis was 59 years of age 
at the time of his death which occurred 
in his office at the Association’s head- 
quarters 60 John Street here. He was 
born, reared, educated and lived all his 
life in Brooklyn. He was prominently 


identified with civic and philanthropic 
activities and served as president of 
Flatbush Boys’ Club in Brooklyn. 


At the merging of the Towner Rating 
Bureau in 1947 with the Surety Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Lewis became general man- 
ager of the association. He had been 
president of the Towner Bureau from 
1938. Before going with that organiza- 
tion in 1923, Mr. Lewis had been super- 
intendent of the fidelity bond department 
of the National Surety Corp. 

Mr. Lewis was succeeded by the pres- 
ent general manager of the association, 
Warren N. Gaffney, then New Jersey 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance. 
Mr. Gaffney also is a native New Yorker, 
but received his early education in 
Roselle, N. J. He graduated from 
Fordham University School of Law in 
1922 and was admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1923 and the New Jersey Bar 
in 1926, 


He was appointed New Jersey Insur- 
ance Commissioner in May 1950. He 
was active on various committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, notably as chairman of the 
NAIC committee on unauthorized in- 
surance in 1953-54. He was chairman of 
the New Jersey Commission in Inter- 
state Cooperation from 1950: 

He is a member of the New York 
County Lawyers Association and the 
New Jersey, Union County and American 
Bar Associations, and a member of the 
Bankers Club, Lawyers Club and Drug 
and Chemical Club, all of New York City. 

Mr. Gaffney also was a member of 
NAIC committees on uniform account- 
ing, A. & H., fire and marine, and valu- 
ation of securities. Such a broad admin- 
istrative background has served him 
well in the over-all supervision of the 
activities of the Surety Association. 


Chief Members of Association Staff 


Deputy General Manager and Secre- 
tary John L. Kirkwood was 31 Years 
with the Towner Rating Bureau in 
various executive capacities. He has 
supervised rating matters of every char- 
acter and description. He became secre- 
tary of the association in the 1947 merger 
and was named deputy general manager 
in 1954, 

E. Vernon Roth, secretary, early in his 
career was fidelity and surety under- 
writer with Fidelity & Deposit of Mary- 
land, London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Co., and National Surety Corp. He 
served in the Navy during World War I 
and afterwards went with the legal and 
claims department of Ocean Guarantee 
& Accident Corp. Ltd. and Columbia 
Casualty. He joined the Towner Bureau 
in 1938 and transferred to the Surety 
Association of America on August 1, 
1939. He was elected secretary in 1940. 
Mr. Roth is a member of the New York 
Bar. 

Assistant Secretary Elmer C. Anderson 
who handles contract bonds and other 
general matters, has been in the surety 
business 27 years. He was _ formerly 
with the Chicago office of Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; was manager of the 
Chicago bonding department of Em- 
ployers’ Group and later superintendent 
of its surety department at the Boston 
home office. Mr. Anderson joined the 
Towner Bureau in 1946 and transferred 
in the 1947 merger. 

John F. FitzGerald’s various capacities 
in the Surety Association staff include 
drafting of forms and riders. He joined 
the Surety Association in 1940 having 
earlier been claims attorney in the bond- 
ing legal department of Eagle and Globe 
Indemnity Cos. 

Philip T. Morehouse also transferred 
from the Towner Rating Bureau which 
he joined in 1939. He handles legal, 
judicial, license and permit, miscellaneous 
and other general lines of bonding in 
the Surety Association. His early career 
was spent for eight years with Great 
American Indemnity and American 
Surety Co., underwriting various classes 
of surety bonds. He later practiced law 
with a Wall Street firm. 

The assistant secretaries also include 
brothers, Peter A. and William J. Zim- 
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merman. Peter, who was 14 years with 
U. S.F. & G,, joined the Towner Bureau 
in 1936. He now supervises commercial 
fidelity and forgery coverages. 

William J. Zimmerman also started 
with United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
and later worked with Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, North British & Mercantile and 
for six years with Towner Rating Bu- 
reau. He supervises all coverages for 
financial institutions. 

The Surety Association’s actuary N. 
Matthew Franklin was a captain in the 
Army during World War II. He received 
five years training in mathematical sta- 
tistics and actuarial science (M.S., Math. 
Stat.). He joined the Surety Association 
in July 1948, 

David Porter, the educational director 
of the association, is also a novelist. He 
has held this post since 1945 having 
earlier worked for many years as an 
advertising manager, and in various edi- 
torial supervisory posts. He was asso- 
ciate editor of The Spectator, and 
Eastern editorial bureau manager and 
associate editor of The Insurance Field. 
During World War II Mr. Porter be- 
came Lieutenant Commander and public 
relations officer in the U. S. Navy. His 
novel “Torpedoes Away” was well re- 
ceived when published last year. 

Other prominent Surety Association 
staff members are W. Douglas Sherwood, 
who assists in commercial fidelity- forgery 
coverages; Robert C. Parremore, assist- 
ing in handling commercial fidelity- 
forgery coverages; and Francis D. Bell 
who works closely with Mr, Morehouse. 

The Federal highway construction pro- 
gram during the next few years will be 
backed to the extent of billions of dollars 
by many of the 83 present-day member 
companies of the association. The Surety 
Association will act as a cooperative 
body for the industry dealing with the 
builders and contractors. 

Cooperation in the setting up of sure- 
ties on large projects as the Federal 
jobs usually are, involves considerable 
planning and in this the Surety Asso- 
ciation plays a key role dealing with the 
many parties. 

It is interesting to note that as far 
back as 1900 several companies were 
associated on a large project. That year 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty ar- 
ranged a $5,000,000 ced on John B. 
McDonald to cover the building of the 
first subway in New York City. In that 
instance $1 million of suretyship was 
written by U. S. F. & G. and a similar 
amount was written by American Surety 
Co., National Surety Co., and City Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co. of Philadelphia. 
U.S. F. & G. also bonded the contractor 
or the midshipmen’s quarters at the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
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Janerio. He is a trustee of Wesley 
Memorial hospital and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

Mr. Kemper’s interest in accident pre- 
vention prompted him to form the Kem- 
per Foundation for Traffic Safety, which 
provides scholarships and fellowships for 
traffic police officers to attend the nine- 
month course in traffic police adminis- 
tration at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. NUTI has had 833 
graduates from this course which began 
in 1936. He also is on the advisory 
board of the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council. 

His beliefs in civic betterment have 
been transmitted to members of the 
companies’ staff, who are active in civic 
groups throughout the country. 


Has 5,532 Employes Nationwide 


When the Lumbermens first began 
operations on November 25, 1912, its 
headquarters were in a small office in 
the old Board of Trade Building. Today 
the Chicago home office and central 
division headquarters alone require 1,534 
employes who operate from three com- 
pany-owned locations—the Kemper In- 
surance Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive; the Mutual Insurance Building 
at 4750 Sheridan Road, and a service 
building at 5710 Broadway, all in Chicago. 

Nationwide, the Kemper organization 
is comprised of 5 5,532 persons in 19 branch 
and regional offices—A tlanta, Boston, 
Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Columbus, 
Dallas, Decatur, Fulton, Ill, Garden 
City, N. Y., Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Va., 
San Francisco, Seattle, Summit, N. J., 
Syracuse and Toronto. 

Branch claim offices are maintained in 
92 United States and Canadian cities 
with more than 809 claim servicemen. 

More than 6,000 local independent 
agents and their 15,000 employes repre- 
sent the Kemper companies from coast- 
to-coast in North America and in Brazil 
and Puerto Rico. 

The Kemper companies write all lines 
of insurance, including life, and are 
ranked 14th in premium volume among 
all insurance groups, and third among 
all mutual insurance groups. 





Two Named Asst. Vice Pres. 


Continental Casualty has announced 
the election of Arch M. Parker and Ken- 
neth D. Saunders as assistant vice presi- 
dents. Both will continue in their re- 
cently announced duties; Mr. Parker as 
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]. Henry Smith’s Introductory Remarks 
At LIAA Medical Economics Panel 


Equitable Society Vice President Tells Necessity for Reviewing 


Health Insurance Problems, Promises and Goals; Points 
to Health Insurance Council’s Potential 


J. Henry Smith, 
at a symposium this week on 


the implications, 


All important forms of insurance have 
vital significance. However, be- 
cause of a combination of circumstances, 
it is probable that health insurance takes 
first place today among all forms of 
coverage in the consciousness of the 
public and of legislators. It also needs 
most careful attention as a_ technical 
insurance problem. 

For this well-informed audience, one 
does need to dwell on the factors 
underlying this situation, but I would 
like to stress three facts. To start with, 
accident and health insurance is basically 


social 


not 





a difficult form of insurance—it’s a 
casualty line, in which there are many 
shades of color, and in which human 


relationships and fallibilities are elemen- 
tal. Second, we deal with contingencies 
so frequent and so important to the 
individual that everybody—including the 
sick and the penniless—wants, nay, he 
feels entitled to, health insurance. Third, 
health insurance is tremendously com- 
plicated and influenced by the fact that 
it deeply involves and largely depends on 
people not parties to the contract, 
namely, physicians, hospital administra- 
tors and others in the health field. 


Factors in Building Health Insurance 
Programs 


Another factor of great importance in 
operating the health insurance business 
is that, in addition to the usual inter- 
company competition, in this field we 
meet extraordinarily strong opponents 
having somewhat unusual characteristics, 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield organi- 
zations. Differences in sponsorship, mo- 
tivation and style of operations between 
these organizations and ours produce a 
whole new set of considerations. We are 
reminded frequently that although the 
insurance companies can point to various 
undertakings in health insurance started 
decades ago the real health insurance 
movement got under way through the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield organiza- 
tions. We are also reminded that these 
organizations are really the creatures of 
the hospitals and of the doctors, and, 
therefore, they have a natural relation- 
ship with these providers of medical 
care which at times gives them great 
advantages and at other times produces 
problems. 

Insurance companies have, according 
to their usual traditions, tried to pro- 
ceed somewhat independently in build- 
ing their health insurance programs. 
It is our natural inclination to deal with 
the insured and assume that we need pay 
little attention to others. We have had 
great success in terms of volume written 
in a very short period of time, just as 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield organi- 
zations have had. But the farther we 
gO, as this business becomes more and 
more important to public, to doctors, to 
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hospitals and others, the more we are 
faced with the fact that there is an 
interdependence of the various agencies 
which has not been adequately recog- 
nized and cultivated. No type of in- 
surer can afford for long to disregard 
basic attitudes and relationships as to 
the providers of medical care. 


Health Insurance Counsel 
The insurance companies in recent 
years have channelled their increasing 


awareness of their dependence on doctors 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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Glenn Sees Metcalf 

Bills as “Significant” 
POINTS TO 1959 CODE REVISION 
LIAA General Counsel Stresses Im- 


portance of two FTC Advertising Cases 
Decided by U. S. Supreme Court 





Henry R. Glenn, who is general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America, in his report this week at the 
annual meeting in New York, said that 
the most significant leg rislative develop- 
ment in 1958 on the A. *e H. side of the 
business was the passage of the so-called 
Metcalf bills, sponsored by a joint com- 
mittee of the legislature of which Senator 
Metcalf is chairman. This legislation be- 
comes effective in 1959, 

In Mr. Glenn’s opinion the most exact- 
ing and time-consuming staff legislative 
activity of LIAA this year was the con- 
sideration given to the development, for 
enactment in 1959, of over-all insurance 
code revisions in five states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia and Montana. 
In two other jurisdictions, Alaska and 
South Dakota, interim studies have con- 
centrated on provisions to bolster exist- 
ing laws, he said. 

In the field of litigation LIAA is not 


now actively participating in any one 
case. However, Mr. Glenn pointed to 
two such A. & H. cases (more fully 


reported in General Counsel Eugene 
Thore’s review of Federal developments) 


in which amicus briefs were filed, ter- 
minated successfully. These were the 
important American Hospital & Life 
and National Casualty cases, decided by 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
which the court held that in view of 
Public Law 15, and state laws regulating 
the subject, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission did not have jurisdiction over 


interstate advertising of these companies. 


Mr. Glenn pointed out: 

“These cases demonstrated the im- 
portance of each state enacting a Fair 
Trade Practice Act covering misleading 
and false advertising. As of the end 
of this year 45 states have legislation 
on this subject, Rhode Island having 
been added to this list in 1958. The 


proposed new code in Montana incorpo- 
rates the Fair Trade Practice Act. We 
hope that by the end of 1959 all states 


will have adequate legislation in this 
field.” 
Welfare Funds 
Further along in his report Mr, Glenn 


discussed welfare fund legis: ition, point- 
ing out that with the passage of the 
Douglas bill by Congress requiring dis- 
closure of the financial operations of 
virtually all employe welfare and pension 
plans, it has been necessary for the 
reappraisal of ALC-LIAA | legislative 
policy in certain areas. The state laws 


now in effect—California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York. Washington 
and Wisconsin, are generally satisfac- 


tory, he said, as they are considered to 

apply only to uninsured employe wel- 

fare and pension funds and_ insured 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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MANAGER TRAINEES 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


We have exceptional opportunities open to men between 
ages 28 and 40 with A & S sales experience to train as 
Branch Managers. Traveling necessary during training 
period. Salary open, commensurate with experience and 


Inquiries will be held in confidence 
Address: 
JAMES POWELL, VICE PRESIDENT 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








ininiio anh Ses ones 

Get Regional Posts 
IN MONARCH’S S NEW SETUP 
New York Dain“ onl: Northern N. J. 


Supervised by Carrier; Ohio, West 
Va., Handled by Jones 





James L. Carriet and Benjamin F, 
Jones have been named by Agency Vice 
President Raymond C. Swanson of Mon- 


arch Life otf Springfield, Mass., to head 
new regional organizations within the 
company’s nationwide agency system 


Mr. 


serving as 


Carrier, who is now 





JAMES L. CARRIER 


assistant agency vice president, will have 
supervision over a region including all 
of New York State and northern New 
Jersey. Mr. general agent for 
Monarch Life in Cleveland since 1953, 
will have charge of a region covering 
both Ohio and West Virginia. 

\ former football star and captain at 


Jones, 


Wesleyan University, Mr. Carrier joined 
the Monarch in 1947 as a field under- 
writer working in the New York-New 





BENJAMIN F. JONES 


He frequently qualified for 


Jersey area. 
unit—the 


the company’s highest honor 
Top 35—before being promoted to aget 
cy supervisor in 1953, to general agen! 
in Pittsburgh three years ago and to 
aegis int agency vice president last year: 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr- 
Jones also started with Monarch Life 
11 years ago as a field underwriter am 
within three years gained national rec- 
ognition as the company’s leading indi- 
vidual producer. Making the Top 35 for 
four consecutive years, Mr. Jones welll 
on to establish a superior record in 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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A nationwide group or a single individual, a mountain climber or a diabetic. When you 


represent Continental, you can ask anybody to buy A & H insurance—and have a policy 
available to fit the need. 

By creating “‘a department store of insurance,”’ Continental has achieved complete 
diversification of product without sacrificing the advantages of specialization. The needs 
of the entire A & H market may be met through the combined facilities of our ten A & H 
divisions, each of which specializes in a particular segment of that market. 

Find out how the Continental approach can help you increase your sales. Contact 


your nearest Continental branch office or general agent. 


Continental Casualty Company 


Home Office: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY * NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY * TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HIAA Votes Action on Senior Citizen 
Problem; Leaders View 1958 Results 


The year 1958 can truly be regarded 
in the accident and health industry as 
one of the most significant from the 
standpoint of united industry action 
being taken in the direction of broadened 
coverage to Overcome complaints as to 
non-renewability and cancellation of 
policies and, at the same time, to make 
possible permanent insurance for senior 
citizens. 

Awareness of the urgent need for 
positive industry position on these and 
related problems, such as making avail- 
able voluntary insurance for broad 
classes of physically impaired people, 
was reflected in the responses to an 
executive opinion survey recently con- 
ducted by The Eastern Underwriter. 
Crystalization of this opinion was reached 
on Monday of this week in New York 
at a special meeting of member compa- 
nies of the Health Insurance Association 
of America. Decisive action in resolution 
form was taken by the membership on 
recommendations made by HIAA’s spe- 
cial committee on continuance of cover- 
age. 

It’s a certainty that with the acceler- 
ation of this program by individual 
companies in the busy months ahead, 
voluntary health insurance will be in a 
strengthened position to meet the 
pressure of Government compulsory 
health insurance. 


Coverage for “Over 65” Insureds 


One of the year’s most encouraging 
trends is the excellent progress made by 
many companies, both large and small, 
in providing more adequate coverage for 
elderly people. As E. J. Faulkner, Wood- 
men Accident & Life’s president, who is 
chairman of HIAA’s continuance of cov- 
erage committee, pointed out in dis- 
cussing the situation with the writer, 

“the business now recognizes that insur- 
ance of over-age risks is a major problem 
because of the extreme political interest 
in our senior citizens.” 

At the same time, employers are 
evidencing more corporate interest in 
their retired or about-to-be retired em- 
ployes, and labor unions are discussing 
over-age coverage as the next step in 
bargaining. 

Responses from companies participat- 
ing in our survey indicate that a 
majority of A. & H. insurers will now 
accept new risks above age 65. In fact, 
in excess of 40% of the present aged 
are already protected by some voluntary 
health insurance. It is felt that this 
percentage will increase more rapidly as 
more and more people are able to con- 
tinue their Group insurance protection 
beyond retirement, or will have the 
benefit of paid-up insurance at retire- 
ment. 

However, it must be 
that currently over-age coverage is 
limited and costly. One company, the 
American Health Insurance Corp., re- 
ports that “we have covered senior risks 
freely for seven years, offering our 
standard hospital insurance plans at an 
arbitrary increase in premiums of 50% 
over the age 35 premiums. However, our 
agents advise that the older people are 
harder to sell hospitalization insurance 
as they have not been accustomed to 
carrying it, and they,are not ‘hospital- 
minded.’ ” 

Possibly Continental Casualty in its 
“Plus 65” policy has the best answer. 
“At least this company has reduced the 
expense factor to a minimum,” observes 
C. H. Tookey, actuarial vice president 


borne in mind 


By Wa tace L. Clapp 


of the Occidental Life of Angeles. Con- 
tinental’s program has been operating 
for about a year and results to date are 
reportedly encouraging. In a_ limited 
number of midwest states the “Plus 65” 
policy is available for risks at least 65 
years old at a premium rate of $6.50 
monthly. The policy is available without 
requiring applicant to furnish evidence 
of insurability and provides coverage of 
pre-existing ‘conditions after the con- 
tract has been in force for six months 
or more. 

Mutual of Omaha is another large 
company which is actively in the senior 
risk market and V. J. Skutt, its presi- 
dent, advised the writer that its efforts 
in this direction will be intensified next 
year which marks the company’s 50th 
anniversary. “Currently, approximately 
33 1/3% of our hospitalization policies 
are on people over 60,” said Mr. Skutt. 


Guaranteed Renewability Trend 


Let’s give attention now to the grow- 
ing trend toward guaranteed renewable 
for life policies, individual hospital and 
medical, which trend has a direct rela- 
tion to the urgency for insuring over-age 
risks. It cannot be overlooked that 
guaranteed renewability was one of the 
1957 objectives of the Metcalf legislative 
committee in New York. The A. & H. 
people met Senator Metcalf at least 
half way in the so-called “compromise” 
bills that were signed by Governor 
Harriman early this year with an effec- 
tive date of January 1, 1959. 

A number of interesting observations 
have been received all of which indicate 
that currently more and more companies 
are offering hospitalization policies, both 
guaranteed renewable for life and to a 
specified age. In this connection it looks 
as though the automatic termination by 
age is somewhat disappearing on hospital 
expense policies. However, companies 
continue to be split in their thinking 
as to whether to increase premium or 
reduce coverage for the senior citizens. 
Both present hardships to the insured 
so perhaps a more moderate combination 
will be the outcome. 

Opinion expressed by A. W. Adee, 
vice president, Educators Mutual Life 
of Lancaster, was that hospital insurance 
protection, particularly as it relates to 
guaranteed renewability for life, will 
continue a marked broadening of cover- 
age process. Whereas age 6) or 65 has 
been a termination age in many policies, 
this automatic termination will either 
be raised or eliminated entirely. Mr. 
Adee expects to see more use of level 
premiums by age than the “averaged 
premium” or the “step rate” premium 
structure, and he remarked: 

“Perhaps at first there will be bracket- 
ing of ages but eventually we are headed 
for a rate structure by age. This means 
there must be a stronger approach to 
maintaining active life reserves on such 
policies. The larger companies will no 
doubt lead the way.” 


Cost of Hospital Benefits Rising 


Around the country there is much con- 
cern over the continuing increase in cost 
of hospital care, and insurers must keep 
continuously on the alert to this long- 
term upward movement. E. J. Faulkner 
says that this element in the health care 
factor in the consumer price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has moved 
up more than any other. In fact, since 
World War II hospital rates have aver- 
aged annual increases of 7% against 


yearly boosts of 3% for physicians and 
dental fees. In_ his opinion, there is 
little reason to be optimistic that hospi- 
tal rates will level off in the near future. 
“This inflationary trend in hospital 
care costs has been particularly embar- 
rassing to the service plan type insurers,’ 
Mr. Faulkner said. “It has intensified 
the importance of the deductible and 
coinsurance as necessary and proper 
safeguards to sound underwriting. It 
has also sharpened insurers’ appreciation 
of the necessity of working with doctors 
and hospital administrators to do all that 





10-Mo. Results Next Week 


Due to space limitations our annual 
compilation of A. & H. net premiums 
written and losses paid for the first 
ten months of 1958 has been held over 
to our December 19 issue. This survey, 
in which 85 companies will be repre- 
sented, will give students of trends 
an accurate picture of 1958 develop- 
ments in the A. & H. field. 











is practical to eliminate waste and 
extravagance from the provision of care. 

“The product of this concern is an 
increasing recognition that policies which 
provide benefits only for hospital bed- 
patients tend to drive people into the 
hospitals for care that could more 
economically be provided on an _ out- 
patient basis.” 

On the Pacific Coast where there has 
been another round of increases in daily 
hospital benefits, Vice President Tookey 
of Occidental Life says this will inevi- 
tably mean higher costs on the compre- 
hensive types of coverage as well as a 
demand for higher daily benefits on 
basic plans. As to the surgical end, he 
feels that the California physicians as a 
whole recognize the Relative Value Fee 
schedule which the California Medical 
Association developed. “However,” he 
points out, “the doctors themselves 
recommend putting the schedule in the 
policy rather than using the compre- 
hensive or even major medical approach.” 

Another executive—Robert G. Hill. vice 
president, Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, points to the wide concern 
that exists over duplication of coverages, 
excessive charges and over-utilization of 
hospital facilities. 

Predicament of Bluz Cross Plans 


In turn, William deV. Washburn, pres- 
ident, American Health, refers to the 
predicament in which many of the Blue 
Cross plans now find themselves. He 
told the writer: “While they are trying 
to cure their troubles with rate increases, 
some of their leading spokesmen feel 
they may price themselves out of the 
mass market. This could result in a 
vacuum into which government might 
easily step, probably through first sub- 
sidizing and later taking over the Blue 
Cross. This would be easy to do, since 
the Plans are neither owned by stock- 
holders nor controlled by policyowners 
who have equity in their surplus. They 
were obstensibly created as community 
enterprises and, after all, the Federal 
Government represents the ‘larger com- 
munity.’ ” 

Major Medical Expense 
Major medical expense insurance con- 


tinues to_be the most rapidly increasing 
(Continued on Page 
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Ne ew : Rak A. & H. Club 
Elects Its Officers 


FREDERIC W. BUMBY, PRESIDENT 








Perrin Agency Asst. Secty. Succeeds 
Raymond Williams of MONY; Moe, 
Orsini, Kasura also Named 

Frederic W. Bumby, assistant secre- 
tary, W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. was 
elected president of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York at the Decem- 
ber 4 year-end meeting of the club. He 
succeeds Raymond C. Williams, assistant 
manager, accident and sickness depart- 
ment, Mutual Of New York, who be- 
comes chairman of the club’s executive 
committee. 

Elected to other top posts in the New 
York A. & H. Club were: Douglas J. 
Moe, assistant secretary, United States 
Life — first vice president; Louis A. 
Orsini, assistant director of information, 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica—second vice president; and Walter 
J. Kasura, assistant secretary, Guardian 
Life—third vice president. 

Emerson P, Stanley, Commercial Trav- 
elers Mutual Accident, was named treas- 
urer, and John A. Parsons, Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group, as assistant treasurer. 
Re-elected as secretary and assistant 
secretary, respectively, were James J. 
Donaldson, Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Assn. and George J. Hills, New 
York Life. 


Life Membership for Past Presidents 


At the meeting three former club 
presidents were honored with life mem- 
bership: Harry A. Usher, superintendent 
of the A. & H. department of the Aetna 
Life 42nd Street branch office; John F. 
Lydon, A. & H. manager of Commercial 
Union Group, and William F. Kick, 
administrative assistant, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity. 

Mr. Lydon served his company for 
close to 50 years, joining Commercial 
Union in 1909. He became A, & H. 
manager of the Group in 1923 and dur- 
ing his long career contributed substan- 
tially to the development of the business. 
He was governing committee chairman 
for two terms in the old Bureau of A. & 
H. Underwriters and also served as 
chairman of its occupational hazards 
and nominating committees. He serves 
on the advisory board for Agents’ A. & 
H. Examinations, and is a former chair- 
man of the organization. 

Mr. Usher was president of New York 


A. & H. Club in 1936, Mr. Lydon in 
1944, and Mr. Kick in 1952. Messrs. 
Usher and Lyon retire from business at 


the end of the year, but Mr, Kick’s 
career with Fireman’s Fund continucs. 

Mr. Kick has completed 45 years in 
the A. & H. business. He started in 
A. & H. with Maryland Casualty and 
advanced to managership of the A. & 
H. department, He transferred and held 
the same position with Alliance Casualty 
and with Century Indemnity. Mr. Kick's 
first position in insurance was with Na- 
tional Surety in 1910. 

In 1946 he joined Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity as manager of the A. & H. 
department, Mr. Kick was president of 
the Insurance Square Club in 1951. 

Messrs. Usher and Kick were «so 
trustees of the club’s James R. Garrett 
Memorial Fund. 


Career of New President, Offic2rs 


Mr. Bumby has been associated w:th 
W. L. Perrin & Son, a multiple-line 
general agency, for over 20 years. He 
has specialized in the development of 
accident and health insurance through 
brokers. 

Manager of the firm’s A. & H. depart- 
ment, Mr. Bumby is also personal assist- 
ant to the agency president. Active in 
community affairs, he is chairman of the 
poate of the Lutheran Day School of 

Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, 

Mr. Moe’s career covers more than 25 
years in the A. & H. field. Prior to his 
present company affiliation, he was asso- 
ciated with Continental Casualty. He 
will soon complete his tenth year with 
UW; 5 are, 

Long active in industry circles, Mr. 
Moe is presently a member of the indi- 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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ssid & H. Leaders 


(Continued from Page 120) 


single line in the health insurance busi- 
ness, and this is borne out by production 
increases made this year by the largest 
Group writing companies. Metropolitan 
Life, for example, reported $40,100,000 
in net premiums in this class for ten 
months, an increase of 3% over the same 
1957 period. Aetna Life topped §27,- 
900,000 compared with $23,718,000 for ten 
months of 1957, 

Major medical will be ten years old 
on February 2, 1959. The first pilot 
policy was written then by Liberty Mu- 
tual of Boston on a group of General 
Electric Co, executives in Schenectady. 
A. M. Wilson, assistant vice president 
of that company, a pioneer in the major 
medical field, says that companies selling 
plans with a reasonable deductible and 
coinsurance, free of gimmicks, are doing 
well. However, “plans which have in- 
troduced clever mechanisms to evade the 
purpose of the deductible, or provide 
areas of full payment to gain competitive 
advantage over ‘first dollar hospital cov- 
erage’ advocates, or have reduced co- 
insurance to a mere token percentage, 
seem to be getting buyer resistance to 
the more substantial premium increases 
necessary to support the moral hazard 
involved.” 

The opinion held by Gerald S. Parker, 
secretary of Guardian Life of America, 
whose individual major medical writings 
were ahead 28% for ten months of 
1958, is that the key to successful under- 
writing of this line “is to tailor the 
policy coverage to the market being 
handled.” He says: 


Not Sold on Coinsurance Feature. 


“An entirely different approach to 
major medical coverage is necessary for 
the individuals in the $5,000 to $15,000 
income group than one which is needed 
for the $15,000-$30,000 group. Needs of 
individuals in the different income groups 
differ radically and so do the under- 
writing problems. The lower income 
groups can be offered relatively low 
deductibles and should have the broadest 
possible coverage. In the higher income 
groups, higher deductibles are very help- 
ful, premium levels should be higher, and 
it may be that coinsurance serves some 
purpose here, although I am not con- 
vinced of it. I still think that the im- 
portance of an across-the-board  co- 
itsurance provision is much over-rated.” 


Comprehensive M. M. Like 
Blank Check 

Position taken by Vice’ President 
Tookey of Occidental Life is that major 
medical can be written profitably if cov- 
erage is provided by soundly designed 
policies. Pointing out that comprehen- 
sive major medical is like a blank check 
being given to hospitals, doctors and 
patients, he advises: 

“There should be reasonable inside 

limits such as maximum daily hospital or 
3-ward rate, and doctors favor these 
limits. Surgery should be by schedule 
with higher multiples for higher paid 
employes. Drugs outside of the hospital 
should have a coinsurance factor of 50% 
and private nurses a coinsurance factor 
of at least 30%. Anaesthetist fees should 
’ in the surgical schedule and not in 
the special services section. Adequate 
benefits should be given for out-patient 
benefits so as to stop patients from 
using the hospitals for one or two day 
Stays to get diagnosis work done or for 
minor surgery. A_ $25, or $50 deductible 
for hospital benefits is negligible on a 
serious case but it would eliminate many 
One-day admissions.” 
; Tookey admits that all of this is 
'n complete opposition to comprehensive 
Major medical but, he says, “it is neces- 
‘ary if we are to keep abuse of medical 
‘overage to a minimum.’ 

rhe point made by Ardell T. Everett, 
Second vice president of The Prudential, 
Was that Group major medical because 
of non-scheduled benefits is far more 
sensitive to changes than basic hospital- 
‘urgical-medical coverage to the cost of 
Medical care. 

umming up, E. J. Faulkner main- 
lained that the success of major medical 


Sees 





will depend ultimately on the coopera- 
tion of the medical profession and an 
appreciation by insureds of the sound 
economics of the deductible and coin- 
surance features in the policy. He points 
out that there is a continuing need for 
widespread education in the futility and 
inordinate cost of attempting to insure 
the first, last and middle dollar of health 
care expense. “As the public becomes 
as willing to accept deductibles in health 
insurance as they are in automobile col- 
lision coverage, and as the reason for 
coinsurance is better understood, the 
way is paved for further rapid growth 


of major medical,” he said. 


Improved Relations with Medical 
Profession 


Perhaps the most encouraging aspect 
of the 1958 health insurance picture is 
the substantial progress made in devel- 
oping a better understanding and more 
effective cooperation between the medical 

profession and the insurance business. 
M: ijor credit for progress in this direc- 
tion should go to the Health Insurance 
Council which has established “grass 
root” committees in practically every 
state to work directly with doctors and 
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hospitals on common problems, In turn, 
leaders of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have urged their colleagues in 
state and county medical associations to 
gain an understanding of health insur- 
ance problems and to cooperate with 
insurers at local levels. These leaders, 
to their credit, have thus demonstrated 
recognition of the fact that voluntary 
health insurance is the economic mechan- 
ism that makes possible a continuation of 
the free and private practice of medicine. 

A major accomplishment has been the 
simplified uniform claim form program, 
adopted by most of the major A. & H. 
writers. However, there are. still far 
too many companies using non-standard 
claim forms, which creates a_ public 
relations problem for the industry. So 
it is to be hoped that those companies 
will soon decide to adopt the uniform 
claim blanks. 

Finally, it is significant that the A. & 
H. industry, concerned over Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield underwriting difficulties 
during the last several years, has gen- 
erally supported the requests of these 
service plans to be permitted to increase 
their subscriber fees. E. J. Faulkner 
well expresses the current feeling in 
saying: “There seems to be a growing 
appreciation among Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield leaders that there is a community 
of interest between their plans and the 
insurance companies. A hopeful begin- 
ning has thus been made toward better 
cooperation in the public interest.” 





Long Island Casualty Co. 
Host at Open House Party 


General agents and officials of the 
Long Island Casualty Co. welcomed sev- 
eral hundred producers and their guests 
to an open house reception last Friday 
evening at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
New York. The affair, marking the com- 
pany’s preparation for its second year 
of operations, initiated a series of simi- 
lar meetings designed to bring the field 
force and home office executives together 
on a regular basis. 

At the general agents’ business session 
which preceded the reception, Bertram 
Harnett, president of Long Island Casu- 
alty, made a progress report for 1958, 
expressing his appreciation for “an out- 
standing job done in the field during 
our first seven months of operation.” 

The company writes accident and 
health lines exclusively, through agents 
and brokers. 

David Schultz, executive vice presi- 
dent, described the company’s agency 
and promotion plans for 1959, emphasiz- 
ing the development of brokerage busi- 
ness and the advantages, both to agency 
and producer, of writing Group business. 
Mr. Schultz visualized “enormous oppor- 
tunities” for producers in Group mer- 
chandising and Group  underwriting— 
employer Groups, D.B.L., association and 
franchise, all types. 





State Mutual Life A. & S. 
Sales 28% Ahead of 1957 


November sales increases for State 
Mutual Life were sparked by the 12th 
consecutive all-time record month in 
5. & A. New sickness and accident pre- 
miums of $53,100 topped the previous 
November record, set in 1955, by 45% 
They also broke the all-time monthly 
production record, established in October. 

For the first 11 months of 1958, S. & A. 
production was 28% ahead of last year, 
with the total increase in new premiums 
up over $100,000 to $493,000. 

Leading in S. & A. production for 
November was the Walter C. Leck 
Agency, Chicago, Leader for the first 
11 months of the year was the Colorado 
Agency in Denver, Bernard S, Rosen, 
CLU, general agent. 





A. & H. SPECIAL RISK MGR. 
William G. Worman was appointed by 
the American Casualty of Reading, Pa., 
as underwriting manager of its A. & H. 
special risk division. Mr. Warne will 
be in charge of all special risk, key man 
and unusual risk underwriting. 
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Success of 


Agency-Company Relationship Depends 








Upon Enlightened Public Relations 


By JosepH W. ScHErR, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., 


A background of over 25 years’ experience in the A. é 
Scherr, Jr., author of this article, an insight as to the importance of 
building and maintaining healthy agency-company relationships. His main thesis here is 
and such being the 


has given Joseph W. 


that “our agents are our customers” 
writers, actuaries and claims men must have 


lems and manifest an interest in the man on the firing line. 


from the public relations viewpoint, follows: 


“Agency-Company Re- 
and im- 


The 
lationships” 
portant. My 
technical nature 
public relations attitude which is becom- 
ing to exist in a larger degree among 
ace-dent and sickness carriers and com- 
panies writing life insurance in connec- 
tion — health coverages. 

These attitudes fall into three general 
catemories. The first is based on the 
practical concept that the field organi- 
zation, both collectively and individually, 
represents the company’s customers. This 
situation must exist in a branch or dis- 
trict office operation as well as under 
the general agency system. To be sure, 
the policyholder is also a customer but 
we deal with him, except in rare in- 
stances, indirectly ‘and by and through 
the field organization. The important 
factor here is that the company must 
recognize that business is only acquired 
through a desire or willingness on the 
part of the man in the field to place 
his business with a particular carrier 

An agent’s decision in this mi utter is 
his own and such decision is arrived at 
by reason of a number of considerations, 
including compensation and coverages 
provided, but perhaps of no im- 
portance a friendly and cooperative atti- 
tude expressed by all hands at the home 
office. 


subject of 
is both 
observations are of a non- 


intriguing 


and are based on a 


less 


Sales and Marketing 


The second concept which should be 
explored is not new but one which needs 
emphasis if we are to expect the maxi- 
mum results from the thesis that our 
agents are our customers. This concept 
stems from the idea that the sales and 
marketing function of a company is re- 
lated to but not the same as the agency 
function. 

The sales division deals directly with 
field matters and is concerned with mar- 
keting techniques, promotion, advertis- 
ing and specific problems of field organi- 


zation. Agency work, however, cuts 
across every segment of home office 
procedure. No sales division can get 


results without the complete cooperation 
and support of each member of the staff 
who has any contact whatsoever with the 
agents themselves, their policyowners or 
the several publics with which an insur- 
ance institution must deal. 

Company officers cannot confine their 
activities to investment matters, policy 


making decisions and periodic confer- 
ences with the men who head up the 
several functional divisions. Similarly, 


underwriters and claims men, in these 
enlightened times, are inadequate unless 
they understand field problems and are 
interested in the welfare of the man on 


the firing line, Actuaries and medical 
directors are experiencing more and 
more contact with agents, brokers, field 


supervisors, general agents and district 
and branch managers. 


No Doubt as to Professional Status 


Thirdly, there is no longer any doubt 
as to the professional status of the career 
field underwriter. Notwithstanding the 
trend towards multiple selling, no com- 
pany today is making substantial addi- 
tions to its premium account without 


Cincinnati 


case, company officers, under- 
a sympathetic understanding of field prob- 
His timely article, written 


ample provision for professional train- 


ing and systematic supervision. A field 
underwriter is no longer suited for our 
business simply because he has a wide 
circle of friends or because he has a 


native ability to get along with people. 
[hese attributes are valuable but they 
represent only a small part of what a 


man needs to succeed in the highly com- 





y H. and life insurance business 
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selling 
provides 
opportunities, 
aware of 
this lack and turn to Company “B” for 


accident and sickness 
market. Unless Company ‘A” 
training and educational 
the agent will soon become 


petitive 


the assistance he needs in his climb 
towards success. 
here are a variety of training facili- 


ties, many of which are company man- 
aged and others which are familiar to 
all of us. I refer, of course, to programs 
such as Life Underwriter Training 
Council and its supplementary course in 
disability insurance, the Disability Insur- 
ance Training Council sponsored by the 
International Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, the CLU program 
and a number of excellent privately 
sponsored commercial courses offered by 
insurance publishing concerns. 


Debit Agents Raising Their Sights 


This educational process is becoming 
more and more popular with the so- 
called debit and combination agent. 
These men, who formerly confined their 
activities to the lower and medium in- 
come bracket people, are raising their 
sights and are fast becoming the same 
kind of professional salesmen as _ their 
counterparts in the Million Dollar Round 
Table. The result is that all echelons 
of American society are understanding 
and availing themselves of the kind 
of health coverages which were not 





ducers— 


GROUP e¢ DBL 


Chairman of the Board 





TAKE A BOW, 
FRIENDS: 


We're applauding—and extending our warm- 
esi thanks to all the brokers and agents who 
have given LONG ISLAND CASUALTY 
a banner welcome this year. 


Our best wishes for a booming 1959! 


Year-end '58 marks our preparation for our 
second year of service to all A. & H. pro- 


INDIVIDUAL and FAMILY 
Kes 
evident éx ‘Health, J y 


through Agents and Brokers — 


for full details call or write 


DAVID SCHULTZ, Executive Vice President 





GFawuatyy INSURANCE Company 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


1551 FRANKLIN AVE., MINEOLA, N. Y.—Ploneer 7-8866 


ASSOCIATION 


BERTRAM HARNETT 
President 
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Marsh Photographers, Inc. 
JOSEPH W. SCHERR, JR. 


thought possible as short a time as ten 
years ago. 

Finally, today’s accident and_ sickness 
agent is being kept abreast of industry 
developments in all of their aspects. 
Attitude surveys and statistical studies 
enable him to feel the public pulse and 


to discuss intelligently wth policyhold- 


ers and prospects the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of proper insurance 
holdings. In support of these efforts, 


both companies and agents are contribut- 
ing time, know-how and money to or- 
ganizations like the Health Insurance 
Association of America, the Health In- 
surance Institute and the Health Insur- 
ance Council. These three organizations 
interlock their activities in such a way 
as to provide an effect:ve force for 
progress and in the development of an 
essential agency-company relationship. 


Royal Globe Transfers 
Engel to New Orleans 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group has ap- 
pointed John W. Engel as_ casualty 
manager in its New Orleans office. He 
supervise underwriting in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. 

Mr. Engel joined the Group in 1946 
and served most recently as supervising 
underwriter of commercial casualty ac- 
counts in the New York office. In World 
War II he with the Marine 
Corps. 


will casualty 


served 


ELECTED BY HARRISBURG ASSN. 
Casualty & Surety Association 0! 
Harrisburg, Pa. recently elected the fol- 


lowing officers: President, Dalton Curtis, 


Employers’ Liability Group; vice presi- 
dent, Frank Crowley, Aetna C. & 5.; 
secretary, Carl C. Gingrich, United 


& G., and treasurer, Caimero? 


Cos. 


States F, 
Cherry, National Union 


Joe Hunt Adopts ‘Get Tough’ 
Policy on A. & H. in Okla. 


Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner 
Joe B. Hunt has announced that in an 
effort to counter act threatened Federal 
regulation “we in the department are 
adopting a get- tough policy,” especially 
in the A. & H. and hospitalization. field.” 

This statement was the result of some 
10,000 letters to the Oklahoma Depart 
ment concerning A. & H. and hospitali- 
zation claims during the last year. 

Mr. Hunt declared that those agents 
who misrepresent policy benefits and 
falsify and omit statements from policy 
applications, as well as_ those agents 
with criminal records, should be fired. 
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29 States Have Rules 
Governing A. & H. Ads 


LATEST HEARING IN MAINE 





James L. Moorefield Sees Enactment 
of Fair Trade Practice Acts by 
Other States Probable 





James L. Moorefield, assistant general 
counsel, Paul Revere Life, gave the 


DINNER TO NAVARRE DEC. 2 





Williams of Michigan Appoints 
Com- 


Gov. 
Frank Blackford as Insurance 
missioner of Michigan 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
has appointed Frank Blackford, now 
executive secretary of the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System, as State 
Insurance Commissioner to succeed Jo- 
seph A. Navarre, who resigned effective 
December 31. 


Williams and as State Liquor Control 
chairman. He was on the faculty of 
Michigan State University before enter- 
ing state service. 

Members of the Michigan all-industry 
committee, headed by John Panchuk, 
secretary-general counsel of Federal Life 
& Casualty of Battle Creek, had sub- 
mitted three specific names of suitable 
choices for the post. 

A farewell industry dinner was ten- 
dered to Mr. Navarre on December 2. 
Prior to that date Commissioner Navarre 


Senate subcommittee investigation into 
state insurance regulation. This will, in 
fact, be his final report to the NAIC’s 
midyear meeting in New Orleans (De- 
cember 15-19) as chairman of its com- 
mittee on preservation of state regu- 
lation. 


AMERICAN SURETY TRUSTEES 
The election of Maurice S, Benjamin 
and D. J. St. Germain as trustees of the 
American Surety Co. of New York to 
fill existing vacancies, is announced by 
William E. McKell, chairman and pres- 





indicated an intention of reporting to 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel Mr. Blackford, 39, served previously 
the industry on the status of the U.S. 


meeting at Hotel Plaza this week a as administrative assistant to Governor 


review of status of advertising rules 


ident. 





under recent Supreme Court decisions. 

In December, 1955, after many meet- 

ings of personnel representing the Na- 

tional Association of Insurance Commis- 

sioners, trade organizations and major 

life and accident and health companies, 

the “Rules Governing Advertisements of 

Accident and Sickness Insurance” were 

adopted by NAIC (the Commissioners). 

By this week 29 states have officially 

adopted the rules, and, Mr. Moorefield 

\ said, Maine has recently held a public 

j hearing preliminary to adopting the rules 

as “standards” for the Insurance De- 
partment of that state. 


A. & H. Trade Practice Rules 
en In June, 1956, Federal Trade Com- 
mission officially promulgated its “Trade 

























056 aioe Rules A ar Accident and ae 
' Hea!th Insurance Industry.” Those rules ital- : overs Pre ired. 
<4 closely parallel the NAIC rules in ltan- rr tection. Cn tribution not require 
ies guage, meaning, interest and arrange- inc s! Employer pees ry Requirements —— 
nd ment. The U. S. Supreme Court has — wee m 
'd- determined that as FTC has no jurisdic- a. minate Com 
-O- tion Over interstate insurance activities, : erwriting Warranty explains 
ce the FTC advertising rules have no effect P jaim wal Protection n’s CO pensa- 
ts, in these states which have legislated in bined’s Ren ddition to — r insurance. 
it- oo field of accident and health insurance ho ays | yer’s Liability, © Pe a accidenta 
yr. advertising. ‘ Em r 
ce “The problem today facing State regu- p40 10 years reture — . -_ 
si: latory authorities and industry,” said h of principal — a 
a ; 3 — 
Ir oe greed “is the adequacy of State deat a, 
ns aws. If present State laws are not suffi- —_—_—— . olicy- 
ay cient to oust the FTC of jurisdiction eo she Royal Banner Hospita) Foy Y 
or over the interstate activities of licensed nion to tione s 
an as well as unlicensed writers of accident Royal Banner os the features rapes and doctor visit 
and health insurance, what must be 8 \] ee nal coverage for 
done ?” Medica o additio ar hospita . 
F F in or ow ——— 
Summarizes Conclusion ica ao 
Summarized, his answer is: First, it Surg) pe oe Z ten 
would behoove these few states which ee F n with earning Po eri 
1S have not already enacted a Fair Practice specialized Pp 00 over 4 10-year P 
Act, or similar statute, to do so imme- ing $125,000. | income ab 
A diately. If the Federal court should sus- hereafter, renewa ho qualify receive 
ty tain the jurisdiction of the FTC over direct . ually. Ag - 
le mail insurers an amendment to their Fair ar ales training: 
in Trade Practice Act should be sought by ized $ =——_— 
the State supervisory authorities or a 
there should be legislation in some other cass wana otection for me 
{6 way to make effective regulation of s of income pF s and self-emP 
ig activities of unauthorized direct mail “ ration exec ive af 
insurers within their borders. Further corpo 


af consideration should be given to adop- 
¢ tion of the Unauthorized Insurers False 
ie Advertising Process Act which was first 
considered by the Commissioners in 1948. 
This has been enacted by Nevada. States 
which have not adopted the NAIC rules 
N, about A. & H. advertising should do so. 








American Fire & Casualty 
: 1958 Fall Graduation Held 


The 1958 fall class of American Fire 
: & Casualty’s American Institute of In- One of these 5 opportunities Combined 
( surance and Human Relations was at- ff ified 
7 hl “ey representatives from 15 offers to quali ed agents can be your key 
States and D. C. Graduation exercises, i i 
OM a; tine Goauner mien nk camanae to outstanding success in the A&H field. 
When you sell for Combined, you get 


Were also attended by Florida Insurance 
Commissioner J. Edward Larson, and the 100 % support and cooperation of the 


we'll help choose the best plan for YOU 


and health company. Now — considering 
your experience and present situation, 
which of these plans interests you? Check 
one or more on the coupon below and 
mail it today. Your inquiry in no way 


j Deputy Commissioner and Mrs. Robert . 2 i : 

G. Rowell. world’s second largest exclusive accident obligates you. 
: Walter L, Hays, president, American 
r Ire & Casualty, spoke on how “To 
1 Achieve Success.” Mr. Larson also ad- HEED Cs “Lie aaa a elec ee Aaa pscegee nye ns Ea a 
| dressed the gathering, which was com- 7 
: Posed of agency recruits, agents taking Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 153 | 
y aa eet Mose field representatives 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois " 
n and home office personnel. Gent “J : d in Combined’ 

Harold EM: ile a ci entlemen: I am interested in Combined’s 

4 i d E. Marsolf, American F. & C. GROUP OF COMPANIES (1) Wholesale Group [[] Royal Banner Hospital [_] Royal Banner Medical | 


A vice president in charge of education, 

; acted as master of ceremonies for the 
graduation exercises, Mr. Marsolf con- 

; ferred on Mr. Hays the degree of 

| Doctor of Reading, ’Riting & ’Rith- 

y 

5 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT (] Union Labor [[] Personal Compensation 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First Nati Ic Ity Company, Wi ii 


Name 
Address 
City, 








-sabpal on behalf of the Institute. The 
a annual meeting of the Institute’s 
umni was held at a hotel in Orlando. 
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Insuring Huge St ‘Lawrence Power Project 


(Continued from Page 100) 


its south shore, for 35 miles 
upstream. Nearly 7,000 people lived on 
this land. On the American side more 
than 200 farm families had to be pro- 
vided for as well as the owners of some 
500 cottages. On the more densely popu- 
lated Canadian side, whole towns were 
displaced—the houses lifted onto giant 
trailers and moved to entirely new towns 
built beside what was to become a vast 
and tranquil lake. 

Nearly 40 miles of the mainline of 
the Canadian National Railroad had to 
be relocated, new highways, schools and 
churches built to replace those which 
were in the area to be inundated. Even 
centuries-old cemeteries were moved. So 
were all trees, brush and stumps more 
than one foot high or with a diameter 
in excess of two inches; also all fences 
and buildings. 

By mid- summer of 1958, all was ready 
for the pool raising. On July 1, Dominion 
Day and the 91st anniversary of Canada’s 
confederation, a cofferdam was shattered 
in one of the last major blasts of the 
project. Checked by the Long Sault and 
power dams, the St. Lawrence began to 
rise in the power pool basin. On Ameri- 
ean Independence Day, July 4, the water 
reached its predicted shore line and the 
new lake had been formed. Thereafter, 
engineers concentrated on readying the 
powerhouses to deliver the first firm 
power when Governor Harriman and 
Premier Frost pressed the control bar 
last September 5. 

Underwritten and Serviced by 
New York Branch Office 


In the early stages of the St. Lawrence 
Power Project, the U. S. F. & G. was 
selected, in competition with other com- 
panies, as the insurance carrier for the 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York, to provide coverage for the Au- 
thority for all its prime contractors and 
sub-contractors. 

In the U. S. F. & G. branch office at 
New York City, through which the cov- 
erage was underwritten and serviced, a 
coordinating committee was formed. The 
committee, which functioned under the 
direction of Vice President George F. 
Avery, New York manager, was made 
up of J. B. Riley, payroll audit super- 
intendent; J. P. Pendergast, compensa- 
tion and liability superintendent; C. S. 
Hardwich, general superintendent of 
claims; L. C. Kibler, safety engineering 
superintendent ; with Kenneth C. Edgar, 
assistant manager, as chairman.* This 
was the control body for administration 
of U. S. F. & G. coverage on the 
project. 

An early meeting brought this com- 
mittee together with staff members of 
New York Power Authority including 
William S. Chapin, general manager and 


acres on 


secretary; J. Burch McMorran, chief 
engineer; Thomas F. Moore, Tr. gen- 
eral counsel; the late Henry B. Talia- 


ferro, director of power utilization (he 
has been succeeded by E. V. Stalcup); 
Hugh V. Freeman, comptroller; Ash 
George, assistant secretarv, and Resident 
Engineers Luther E. Cliffe and William 
B. Watham. Also present were the In- 
surance Advisors for the Authoritv, 
I. William Campo and William G. 
Roerts. 

At this meeting the broad trace of 
accident prevention and claim servicing 
activities was outlined. It was agreed 
that the Power Authority would appoint 
a safety coordinator for the entire proj- 
ect and that the correlation of safetv 
activities would be a_responsibilitv of 
the project engineers, Uhl, Hall & Rich. 

Since this early meeting, fruitful and 
heneficial sessions have been held with 
the staff of the Power Authority, the 
Insurance Advisors and the N. Y. office 
coordinating committee at which prog- 
ress reports were given and matters 
essential to the construction of the 
project were discussed. 

AU F. & G. safety engineer, ex- 


perienced in heavy construction, was 


* Charles O. Schobel, Jr., represented claim 
activities when he succeeded Mr. Hardwich after 
the latter's transfer to the home office claim 
department in February of 1957 as executive 
assistant. Mr. Kibler succeeded Mr. Edgar as 
coordinating committee chairman carly in 1958. 


brought to New York from Boston for 
briefing. Shortly, he and a staff claim 
adjuster of the New York office were 
dispatched to Massena, N. Y., to estab- 
lish a service office and to organize acci- 
dent prevention and claim administration 
ere at the job site. The U. S. 

& G. staff at Massena was enlarged 
as plans progressed. 


Basic Safety Program Created First 


First order of business was to create 
a basic safety program. Each general 
contractor was made _ responsible for 
safety on his contract, including all work 
done by his sub-contractors. These major 
contractors drew up accident control and 
first-aid plans and submitted them to 
the safety coordinator for approval. Then 
began a series of meetings which in- 
cluded project managers, general super- 
intendents and safety personnel from 
the contractors’ staffs; the construction 
manager and safety coordinator of Uhl, 
Hall & Rich, and U. S. F. & G. repre- 
sentatives, 

Outgrowth of these planning meetings 
was a series of programs, administered 
by the individual contractors with the 
assistance of U. S. F. & G. safety rep- 
resentatives and the Uhl, Hall & Rich 
staff. The individual programs included 
employe indoctrination and _ training 
courses, the formation of foremen’s 
safety committees and the setting up of 
self-inspection procedures. 

Brief “tool box” meetings were held 
daily, weekly or from shift to shift, and 
proved highly successful. As opposed to 
more formal safety conferences and 
training in general safety procedures, 
the “tool box” meeting reaches the 
workers at the actual job site and re- 
lates specific accident potentials to the 
work they are about to undertake. Be- 


Hartford A. & I. Promote 
Infantine and Holbrook 


Richard E. Infantine has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
fidelity and surety department of Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity’s Buffalo, 
N. Y., office. He is succeeded by George 
F. Holbrook, Jr. as bond special agent 
at Syracuse. 

Mr. Infantine joined Hartford Acci- 
dent at Syracuse in 1955 following three 
years’ military service. A native of Can- 
ton, he was graduated from St. 
Lawrence University. 

Mr. Holbrook recently completed 
training in the company’s home office 
bond department which he joined in 
July, 1957. He was graduated from 
Washington and Lee University. 





assigned to the project, the staff of 
claim adjusters at Massena was increased 
as operations expanded and the volume 
and area of construction grew. In a 
manner similar to the handling of safety 
activities, Uhl, Hall & Rich became 
the focal point of accident reporting, 
all contractors channeling their reports 
to the company via the engineers. This 
procedure gave greater impact to acci- 
dent control work of the safety person- 
nel. Through the good offices of the 
Power Authority and the engineers, the 
contractors were outstandingly coopera- 
tive in investigation of accidents and 
their cause—and, indeed, in striving to 
control them. 

Members of the U. S. F. & G. co- 
ordinating committee and such members 
of its respective departments as were 
necessary, traveled to the job site as 
circumstances dictated to make inspec- 
tions or implement new procedures to 
ag the servicing of the giant risk. 

Vice President George Avery toured the 
project on many occasions to direct site 





yond question, these meetings prevented ¢tivities of his. force in the field and 
countless injuries and quite probably © handle administrative problems as 
saved many lives. they arose. 
‘ : , To speed the handling of claims, Mas- 
Processing of Claims sena was made a direct reporting claim 
In addition to the safety engineers office early in 1956. It remained under 
Robert Moses Power Dam 
Ry, 
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the operational control of the New York 
branch office, but claims were reported 
direct from the construction area to the 
U. S. F. & G. home office in Baltimore. 
Tours of the area by home office claim 
personnel supplemented the work of the 
New York branch office staff 


Safety Engineers Assn. of Great Value 

During the winter of 1955-1956, the 
St. Lawrence Safety Engineers Asso- 
ciation was formed. It was composed 
of safety engineers on the staffs of all 
contractors working on the Seaway as 
well as on the power project, including 
those doing work for the Canadian 
agencies. This association was of tre- 
mendous value in maintaining sound 
accident control procedures throughout 
the entire project area. 

The peak of construction came in the 
summer of 1957 when nearly 7,000 
workers were actively engaged in con- 
struction for the Power Authority. 
U F. & G. safety engineers moved 
into the field and onto the structures 
to work directly with foremen and 
superintendents across all shifts, check- 
ing operations on the graveyard shift 
as well as the action-packed daylight 
shifts. Construction moved rapidly and 
as some phases were completed, safety 
men could concentrate on the trouble 
spots elsewhere. 

As the dams and powerhouses reached 
greater heights, added physical protec- 
tion of the men was required, The in- 
tricate timing of the project also pre- 
sented substantial safety problems as 
did, always, the necessity for maintain- 
ing the river flow. And, in the winter 
months, severe weather brought addi- 
tional hazards to men, machinery, and 
the structures. 

Some work still remains to be done 
in the Massena area, such as grading, 
installation of additional electrical equip- 
ment, channel improvement work. But 
to all intents and purposes, the project 
came to a successful conclusion on Sep- 
tember 5 with the dedication of the 
power dam and generating stations, 


Justifiable Pride 

The army of construction workers who 
witnessed the dedication could be justi- 
fiably proud. They had overcome an 
obstacle that had defied man for more 
than 400 years: the International Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. With their counter- 
parts on the Seaway project they had 
accomplished more than — 1,000,000,000 
dollars in construction in just over four 
years. A leading news magazine noted 
that their accomplishment “will likely 
stand as the world’s most ambitious bit 
of geographical surgery until men tunnel 
under the English channel.” 

The Power Authority and its engineers 
could find many satisfactions in_ the 
success of their project. Among them: 
In a report published on August 10. 
1954 (the day construction began) it was 
predicted, with laudable restraint, that 
“there will be an adequate demand for 
electric energy . to absorb the entire 
output of the plant within a few years 
after it is completed.” By dedication 
day, the Power Authority could announce 
that all of its St. Lawrence power has 
heen contracted for—by the State o! 
Vermont, by the Air Force, by municipal 
and rural cooperative electric systems, 
by private utility companies and indus- 
tries throughout the market area. Fos. 
thermore, near Massena, industry | 
building a $100,000,000 plant for 
Reynolds Aluminum Co. and a $15.000 
parts plant for Chevrolet are in the an 
stages of construction. 

U. S. F. & G. should take modest 
pride in its share of the power projet. 
The accident frequency rate for the 
entire Power Authority project is sub- 
stantially lower than the national average 
for heavy construction. This is a par 
ticularly noteworthy record, considering 
that few other construction projects have 
heen as ambitious in scope or as success: 
ful in subduing some of the most rugg¢ 
geography on earth. 


AETNA’S BERTRAND J. FAY DEAD 

Bertrand J. Fay, assistant supefil 
tendent of Aetna Casualty & Surety, ae 
November 30 at St. Francis Hospité 
Hartford. He had been with Aetna fot 
40 years.. 
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7 N. Y. for providing the association with 
e E the finest program in its history. Mr. 
€ A. H. Harris Elected by Mutual-United Brock’s theme of “Manpower is Sales- 1907 5 1 19 5 e 
ae Of es gg Travelled power” was the keynote of the two-day 
é 62,000 Miles as its President meeting and emphasis was placed by 
the A. = wonky was ag president of home office and field management speak- FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 
the utual-United o maha General ers on the recruiting,‘training and super- 
alue Agents’ Association last week. Mr. vision of new men. e ACCIDENT-SICKNESS-HOSPITAL-MEDICAL e 
arris, gener ies i ‘ i : 
the H “e ge = al — for the companies A_ special presentation of plans for COMMERCIAL SPECIFIED DISEASES SPECIAL RISKS 
z in Springfield, Ill, paid tribute to his celebration of Mutual of Omaha’s 
SSO- d ehanns . : = ee : . MAJOR MEDICAL SUB-STANDARD RISKS VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
predecessor Alabama General Agent W. fiftieth anniversary was a highlight of ‘ ee 
= T. Halliday, Jr., who received a standing the meeting. ATHLENG Tass eee ae cabaret 
i. —— from 500 associates attending the Pees the installation banquet, Mutual of FRANCHISE GROUP wis 
i installation. ; ‘ maha President V. J. Skutt and United e LIABILI ° 
lias Mr. Halliday noted that during his of Omaha President N. M. Longworth AUTOMOBILE ry 
tre — as president he travelled 62,000 congratulated new officers of the associa- 
miles visiting members of the association _ tion. T K C T Y C MA 
= through the country. He considers the In addition to President Harris, new HE OOSIER ASUAL oO PANY 
“economy was never better” and that officers include first vice president, D. L. HOME OFFICE: 333 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
thie “opportunity for the field underwriter Acrea, general agent for Nevada, and ° 
000 was never greater.” second vice president, Bill O. Brink, A Stock Company Best's Rating A+ 
f Mr. Halliday hailed J. G. Brock, Utica, Michigan co-general agent. R. B. Con- 
ste don, Kentucky general agent, was named OPERATING IN 
A secretary and Gordon McCown, Ver- IMinois—Indi lowa—Kentucky—Michi Missouri—Nebrask 
ved A ’ inois—IiIndiana—iowa—Kentucky— gan—M isso ebraska 
4 New York A, & H Club mont-New Hampshire general agent, was New Jersey—Ohio—Pennsylvania—West Virginia 
a re-elected treasurer. | 
ack. (Continued from Page 120) ‘ hs erat oe eee — yer 
: o Mrs. abel L. Criss, widow of the ® 9 1A H 
| ee : founder of the companies. The General Dwight Ely’s TAC Talk Day on Assigned Risks 
8 vidual insurance committee of the Health Agents’ Association presented her with , 
fl Insurance Association of America and a gold bracelet symbolic of Mutual’s (Continued from Page 99) (Continued from Page 113) 
y is chairman of HIAA’s policy benefits Golden Anniversary j 
uble subcommittee. str to buy and more attractive to the buyer. the speaker remarked, there should be 
. A vice chairman of the Health Insur- = We can study and adapt the methods po difficulty in reaching agreements 
hed ance Council, Mr. Orsini has spent the Wm. B. Joyce Interview used by_the successful retail merchan- among the insurance industry segments 
tec- majority of his insurance career in asso- disers. But . . . even in the area of ee ee take out all: references to 
ifl- ciation work. He entered the health (Continued from Page 103) merchandising we have a tendency to Oi: THE WES 0 TORS OS 
pre- insurance business as an_ underwriter merchandise all kinds of things except surcharges in the assigned risk plans and 
— with the Royal-Globe Insurance Group amount of risk it should carry on bonds insurance protection,” Mr. Ely remarked. for assigned risk rates to be filed by 
ain- and subsequently became manager of the in favor of the U. S., unless protected , But while the superior service of the the carriers. He pointed out that the 
nter Group division of the Bureau of Acci- for the excess by reinsurance or collat- independent agent 1s advertised, he National Association of Independent In- 
ddi- dent & Health Underwriters, one of the eral. Mr. Shaw’s reaction was to call asked “why shouldn’t we follow up by + soc p Pp : 
and predecessor organizations of the Health a meeting of the companies, all of whom merchandising this idea in our every-  surers has adopted a formal resolution 
Insurance Association of America. protested the proposed requirement. But day insurance operations ¢ He suggested in favor of such a move in preference 
= During World War II, he was a bomb- it went through and with official ap- that agents be urged to mention it when t  yniform rates. Another difficulty, 
ing, ardier in the U. S. Air Force and was. proval of President Theodore Roose- they talk to people; in direct-mail letters ‘cniadeine abuiaeh' ehebieiitins able wali oats 
uD separated from service with the rank of velt, and Mr. Joyce personally wrote to state “this new, broader protection is 4 . ada 
But captain, Mr. Orsini is both a member the first regulation. Mr. Roosevelt was another service which you can get by lem through surcharges is that it would 
Dect and lecturer of the Insurance Society quoted as saying at the time: dealing with your independent agent, — require approval by all of the insurance 
of New York. “Tell that man, Joyce, that he is the “Advertising can be merchandised in industry. 
the Mr. Kasura has been associated with only man who ever influenced me to the insurance business too,” he declared. He concluded that the only satisfactory 
— Life for more than 20 years, Organize a trust.” : way of making rates on a long pull 
laving extensive experience in both life 50th Anni officials. However, he insisted that this proposition is “to regard assigned risks 
who and A, & H. insurance. He is a graduate eae ea Talk action and other reforms changed and as a separate class and to develop differ- 
“an. of the City College of New York and ; , . purified the methods of the entire surety entials in accordance with sound rate- 
i holds a law degree from Brooklyn Law Mr. Joyce admitted at the 50th anni- world. “The Surety Association and the making principles to normal rates for 
adhe School. On the industry level, Mr. Kasura — versary luncheon in his honor in Feb- Towner Rating Bureau finally stabilized application to assigned risks classifica- 
apids is a member of the legal section of the fuary, 1943, that for a long time after the business,” he said, “enabling all the tions. It is going to be a2 hard selling 
nter- American Life Convention and the In- the U. S. Treasury’s 10% regulation his companies to earn strikingly good profits job but the benefits fully warrant noth- 
had ternational Claim Association. name was anathema to other company up to 1930.” —W. L. C. ing short of all-out effort.” 
0,000 
four ’ 
hice Roland H. Lange's Address 
ikelv : 
: hit (Continued from Page 99) L 
Pe SELLING WORDS TO A BUYING PUBLIC 
merely selling a product. The successful 
neers brand invariably possesses psychological 
the meanings and dimensions which can x 7 
ie: become just as meaningful to the public National Casualty is constantly creating improved 
os Dovel dete ig — pent sales aids that will help you—the salesman— 
that a more important role than the func- produce a higher percentage of sales. Thus 
d for tional element,” observed Mr. Lange. National’s representatives get the most modern 
pa 4 be: Maga. a — —_ a sales aids in offering the finest in Disability 
j oach is particularly < 1 i i 
ation insurance ' Sep eine viake Pitan Income, Hos pital and Surgical ee Pe Your 
ounce strength, stability and peace of mind for the Individual, Family, Franchise Ned Ain ea ae akg MN Iv a 
r has are as important a feature to be regis- or True Group case. this wel es ene boone 
te, “ tered on the public’s mind as the product : 
ni Itself. Agents and brokers can_ find 
‘tems, satisfaction and less sales resistance in ew S90 . f 
ndus- recommending companies whose corpo- Guaranteed Renewable Policies Available! 
Fur- rate image has been firmly and favorably 
ry fixed in the customer’s mind. And so it 
m is tor the insurance business as a whole r 
Yn its Sane with the public in Establish and build your own Direct Agency— 
, general. a a 
fest “Creating and selling a favorable cor- highly attractive agency appointments in select 
odes porate or industry image may ostensibly 
je becin on the drawing boards. of the territories now available. Write today for full 
od Promotional department but it is far particulars—Address: Accident & Health Div., 
| scl more than a task for the advertising and z a 
erage public relations staff. Every activity of National Casualty Company, Detroit 26, Mich. 
: ae the company or the business adds some 
cs Meaning to the public’s picture of the . 
' a. Management. é : REMEMBER—IT Ss EASIEST TO SELL THE BEST! 
Making a good impression involves a 
ugg surprisingly complicated effort—all the 
Way from planned national programs to 
EAD the every day courtesies to each and 
) sp. €very person with whom we come into 
Priel Bact. But the success or mediocrity 
i Of your company and our industry will 


i be dependent not only on how favorable 
1a an impression we make but the per- 


formance which stands behind it.” 
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Possible Benefits of Direct Writer 
Competition Shown to Mutual Writers 


Increasing competition from direct- 
Ww riter and captive agency representatives 
is producing opportunities for growth 
and development, and also special prob- 
lems for the local independent agent, 
Palmer App, assistant manager, Kemper 
Group central department, stated recently. 

Speaking to the convention of Illinois 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
in Springfield, Mr. App pointed out that 
intensive advertising, price and energetic 
selling have resulted in non-agency com- 
panies almost doubling their share of 
the auto insurance market during the 
past five years 

Some local agents have reacted by 
displaying “an obvious tendency to with- 
draw—deliberately or subconsciously— 
from the competitive wars on automobile 
insurance,” he said. 

“In that attitude,” he asserted, “lie 
planted the seeds of local agency stag- 
nation and suicide.” 

More of the non-agency companies, he 
said, “are moving aggressively into other 
of the so-called mass market personal 
and routine small business coverages— 
dwelling fire, homeowners, liability and 
mercantile fire. . They have in this 
and other fields the same opportunities 
for independent action and lower cost 
which have brought them success in 
automobile. 

“On the encouraging side,” Mr. App 
declared, “there is a rapidly growing 


willingness on the part of thoughtful 
people of the agency system to appraise 
these trends calmly and without hysteria 
or gloom; to look at the facts; and to 
search realistically and with imagination 
for the new ideas and methods which, 
worked out with care and used with 
enthusiasm, will without question change 
any discouraging current trends.” 


Lists Fve Trends 


He said there is clear-cut evidence of 
industry-wide trends toward 1) changes 
in present methods of policy issuance, 
billing and premium collection; 2) re- 
duction in the number of companies 
represented by the average agency; 3) 
increased use of monthly payment plans; 
4) more comprehensive training of agents 
as professional advisors to insurance ac- 
counts; and 5) growing emphasis on 
serving the entire insurance requirements 
of clients. 

“These changes, which many agree will 
occur within the next decade, will leave 
the competent local agent in a very 
sound position,” Mr. App declared. “He 
will know more about the business and 
will be serving most of his clients for 
all of their insurance needs. Free of 
much of today’s office detail, he will have 
time to give all-out service at the time 
of loss and counsel his clients on their 
insurance needs. He will spend less 
time on handling insurance papers and 





PLAN MILLION-DOLLAR H.O. 


Inter - Ocean Expects New Office in 
Cincinnati to Be Ready 
Within a Year 

A million dollar building to house the 
executive and general offices of Inter- 
Ocean Insurance Co. in Cincinnati is 
planned. Awarding of contracts upon 
which bids have been received will be 
made shortly. Samuel Hannaford & 
Sons, architects, designed the building. 

The approach from parkway level will 
be by two sets of granite stairs. The en- 
tire building front will be in limestone, 
the sides of aluminum curtain wall con- 
struction with aluminum reversible win- 
dows, separated by ceramic tile panels. 
From within the entrance, the first floor 
will house the receptionist, sales and un- 
derwriting offices and general office ac- 
tivities. 

The second floor, reached by automatic 
elevators, will contain the executive 
suite, reception room, board room, ac- 
turial and legal offices, accounting and 
general office space. A projected third 
floor is contained in the architect’s plan, 
but will be held in abeyance. The base- 
ment will house additional IBM equip- 
ment, employes lounge, and other de- 
partments, while the sub basement will 
contain the purchasing and _ printing 
departments, storage and general equip- 
ment. 

The building will have an IBM central 
control system to automatically regulate 
air conditioning, heating and lighting. 
and will provide 45,000 square feet of 
floor space. A parking area for 40 auto- 
mobiles to the rear of the building has 
been provided. 

Inter-Ocean, a Cincinnati organization 
started in 1903, specializes in personal 
protection such as commercial accident 
and sickness, Ordinary life, Group, fran- 
chise, special risk and weekly premium 
lines. According to J. W. Scherr, Jr., 
chairman of the board, and W. G. 
Alpaugh, Jr., president, occupancy is an- 
ticipated within a year. It will consoli- 
date the various departmental activities 
of the company. 





HARTFORD S. B. DIVIDEND 
Hartford Steam Boiler has declared an 
extra dividend of 5% on the capital 
stock, or 50 cents per share, payable 
December 15 to stockholders of record 
December 5. 


H. R. Glenn on A. & Hi. 


(Continued from Page 118) 


plans where the premiums are derived 
from intervening funds. 

“Most insured plans,” Mr. Glenn brought 
out, “do not involve intervening funds 
and therefore have not been affected 
directly. With the passage of the broad 
Federal law, it was recognized that it 
would be difficult to continue to confine 


state legislation to ‘funds’ as distin- 
guished from ‘plans.’ Accordingly, our 
policy has been modified so that we will 
no longer initiate legislation at the state 
level. 

“We will support legislation introduced 
by others provided: (1) the scope of 
the bill is confined to jointly adminis- 
tered funds; (2) disclosure requirements 
may be complied with by a duplication 
of the federal filing; and (3) qualified 
pension plans are excluded. Point 3 
parenthetically, has been part of our 
policy for some time to avoid conflicts 
with banking and employer interests. The 
only state statutory changes during 1958 
were technical amendments to the 
Massachusetts and New York laws. 

“In sequel to the 1956 Opinion of 
Jacob Javits, then New York Attorney 
General (and now a U. S. Senator), 
which, in effect, held that the insurance 
activities of jointly administered welfare 
funds are exempt from the New York 
Insurance Law, the LIAA, after most 
careful study of the issues involved on 
July 1, 1958 filed with the Superintendent 
of Insurance a letter of demand asking 
that the 20 named _ self-administered 
welfare funds, and other similar funds, 
which in our opinion are doing an in- 
surance business, be restrained from 
continuing to operate without a license. 

“The Attorney General has not as yet 
replied to the Superintendent’s request 
for an opinion on the legal issues raised 
by the letter, but some action is ex- 
pected shortly. If the new opinion should 
concur with the Javits Opinion, it is 
planned to begin a court action to 
compel the Superintendent to proceed 
against these funds.” 

Mr. Glenn’s sizeup of the 1959 legis- 
lative outlook follows: 


The 1959 Outlook 
“Forty-four state legislatures will be in 


more time on insurance protection. He 
will have more opportunity for the part 
of his business that is the most satisfying 
of all—selling new business. 

“He should be successful in this,” Mr. 
App told the agents’ association, “for, 
as a local agent, he will offer a cost 
at least within reasonable range of non- 
agency competition and thus greater 
value per permium dollar.” 


It is a Sales Contest 


The agency system is in a sales con- 
test, he said, and the prize is a sub- 
stantial one—“the winner gets to keep 
his job.” 

The history of American industry, he 
said, shows that “no industry has _ sur- 
vived which tried to keep things as they 
were and refused to respond to the 
changing needs of the people whom we 
all serve, 

“Conversely, no industry has failed 
which filled a vital need and which moved 


with the times as to methods, even 
though adhering rigidly to its basic 
principles and ethics.” 





GET HARTFORD A. & I. POSTS 

Roger J. Schuler has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies at the Cleve- 
land office of Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity which has named Glenn V. 
Highham to succeed Mr. Schuler as spe- 
cial agent at Canton, O. 


MULTIPLE LINE AGENCY SCHOOL 
Eugene T. Bertog, director of agents 
training, Continental Casualty in Chi- 
cago, recently presented certificates to 
15 agents on their completion of a five- 
week multiple line agency course at Con- 
tinental-National Insurance Institute. 





regular session during 1959 and un- 
doubtedly there will be many special 
sessions. In the proposed new insurance 


codes alone there will be thousands of 
sections of insurance law up for con- 
sideration before the legislatures of the 
five states involved. If enacted in their 
present form it is our belief these codes 
will be generally found to be satisfactory. 

“Proposals for increased taxation of 
the insurance business continues to be 
of pressing moment, and the year will 
see many threats along this line. 

“Group insurance, with its problems 
in the area of limits, coverage, extra- 
territoriality of laws and_ regulations, 
state interest in Group coverage under 
master contracts issued elsewhere, will 
undoubtedly receive much _ attention 
from legislative bodies. This will be true 
also as to A. & H. regulatory legislation. 
Credit insurance, welfare funds, variable 
annuities and cash sickness will most 
certainly be among the many subjects 
coming from the legislative mills. 

The business will be interested strongly 
in the developments of the O’Mahoney 
Subcommittee investigation of state 
supervision of the business. In all, it 
promises to be an unusually active year 
on many fronts. We helieve your staff 
is ready for the task.” 





FLUCKEY DETROIT MANAGER 

R. Ralph Fluckey has been appointed 
manager of the Federal Life’s Detroit 
office and will specialize in all forms of 
life and A. & H. insurance. He formerly 
represented the State Life of Indian- 
apolis. 





J. R. MANNELL APPOINTMENT 


James R. Mannell was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Federal Life’s 
South Chicago office and will write all 
forms of life and A. & H. insurance. He 
was formerly an assistant manager for 
Mutual of New York in Chicago. 





Carrier and Jones 


(Continued from Page 118) 


management training before becoming 
a general agent five years ago. Under 
his leadership, the Cleveland agency 
reached new highs in both production 
and manpower. 





Henry Smith's LAA Talk 


(Continued from Page 118) 


and hospitals into a program being car- 
ried out by the Health Insurance Council, 
of which Life Insurance Association of 
America is a principal member. The 
program of this Council, although it 
started late and has been gathering 
momentum and support too slowly, is 
ambitious in its content and promising 
in its potential. Its purpose is to culti- 
vate the understanding between insur- 
ance and the practitioners in medical 
care in order to achieve a high order 
of cooperation, for the good of the public 
This is a vital program, 

Cultivation of inter-relationships be- 
tween the insurance companies and Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield has been 
organized, more sporadic. It is, per- 
haps, not to be expected that we shall 
ever achieve as close a rapport with 
them as we do among ourselves, but | 
think it is becoming more widely under- 
stood among both groups that today 
we are drawn together as never before 
by the necessity for perfecting and de- 
fending health insurance and prepay- 
ment play operations in all of their parts 
and domains. Social and legislative 
forces and threats require us to think 
together, perhaps act together, to find 
a common salvation and to find the best 
defense for private enterprise. 

I believe, therefore, that this panel, 
composed as it is of foremost officials 
in the country representing the medical 
profession, hospital administrators, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, coming together 
with this top-level audience of insurance 
men, is timely and vital. We want to 
share our notions as to our common 
goals, as to the problems we face now 
and must expect in the future. We want 
to see how much agreement we can 
obtain on what it is the public will 
expect of us separately and jointly in 
the future, and we want to see what 
we can expect ot each other competi- 
tively and cooperatively. It seems to me 
it is now time for a family council, and 
I hope you will look on this panel as 
just that — a group for the moment 
closely knit in purpose and understand- 
ing, however much we may differ when 
we go about our separate ways. 

Specifically, as a panel we will address 
ourselves to the following questions: 

What does organized medicine have 
to say, about the future of medical 
economics ? 

_What predictions do the hospital offi- 
cials make as to hospital economics ? 

What is the future of the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield movements, and what 
do we have in common? 


less 


What are the major needs of the 
public that must be satisfied in the 
future ? 

What suggestions and recommenda- 


tions have we for the insurance business? 
How can we best work together ? 





Eight Changes Announced 
By Travelers Indemnity 


Eight recent changes in casualty, 
fidelity and surety and fire and marine 
lines have been announced by _ the 
Travelers Indemnity. 

Joseph W. Hutt, Jr. who has heen 
field supervisor, fidelity and surety lines 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
assistant manager of those lines at Balti- 
more. 

Four field supervisors appointed are 


C. Robert Johnson, casualty-fidelity- 
surety, Minneapolis; William J. Andrle, 
fire-marine, Chicago; Roy W. mart 


fidelity-surety, Brooklyn, and Donald L 
Dildy, fire-marine, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. Eugene Askins, Jr., assistant man- 
ager fire-marine at the John Street, New 
York office, has been transferred to the 
Yonkers office if the same capacity. 

Two field supervisors transferred are 
Reece G. Johnson, Jr., fire-marine, from 
Jacksonville to Orlando, Fla. and Wil- 
liam P. O’Toole, from Pittsburgh to Erie. 
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